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MODERN BIOGRAPHY. 



MiRAbEAU (Honore Gabriel-Riquetti, comte 
DE) was born in 1749s youthful impetuosity and 
ungoverned passions made the early part of his life 
a scene of disorder and misery. After having been 
some years in the army, and served in Corsica, he 
married Mademoiselle tie Marignane, a rich heiress 
in the cityj of Aix, but the union wns not fortunate^ 
and hiS'6Htr€Lvag^tit expenses deranging his affairs^ 
he contracted debts to the amount of 300,000 livres, 
in consequence of vi^hich his father obtained from the 
Chatelet an act of lunacy against him. Enraged at 
this he wenf to settle at Manosque, whence he was, 
on account of a private quarrel, some time afterwards 
removed; and in 1794 was shut up in the castle of 
If: he was theti conveyed to that of Joux in Franche 
Comte, and obtained permission to go occasionally 
to Pontarlier, where he met Sophie de Ruffey, mar- 
chioness of Monnier, the wife of a president in the 
parliament of Besan9on. Her wit and beauty in- 
spired Mirabeau with a most violent passion, and 
he soon escaped to Holland with her, but was for 
this outrage condemned to lose his head, and would 
•^ probably have ended his days far from his country, 
^ had not an agent of the police seized him in 1777, 
r-t conveyed him back to France, and carried him to 
xi the castle of Vincennes, where he. remained till the 
month of December, 1780, when lie recovered* his 



g^ liberty. The first use be made of it was to -bring an 

•action at law against his wife, who refused to live 

with him again : he pleaded his own cause before 

the parliament of Aix, but lost it, and his wife ob- 

vdl. III. B 
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tained a separation. The French revolation npw 
presented a vast field for the activity of Mirabeau, 
and being rejected at the time of the elections by the 
nobility of Provence, he hired a warehoosey put up 
this . inscription : Mirabeau, woollen-draper ; and 
was elected deputy from the tiers-6tat of Aix ; from 
that time the court of Versailles, to whom he was 
beginning to be formidable, called him the plebeian 
count. It has been said that the account of his in- 
trigues in Provence having alarmed the comftiandant 
M. de Caraman, the governor tried to seize him, that 
he might be sent over to India. On the day whea 
the States opened he looked at the monarch, who 
was covered with the crown iewels, and said to those 
near him^ *' Behold the Tlctijn already adorned." 
He soon took possession of the tribune, and there 
discussed, as if in jest, the most important matters 
in the organization of society. He had never, at 
that time^ conceived the possibility of establishing 
a democracy in so immense a state as France. '^ His 
penetration,^^ says Mallet Du Pan, '^ speedily formed 
a judgment respecting that mob of the communes, 
whose inexperieoce and vanity were ready to shatter 
that monarchy thev thought to repair. Instinct and 
principle iricessantly drew again towards the court a 
ntaa whose talents were equal to his vices, and who 
would have set little value on the success to be ob- 
tained by a demagogue, had it not been the way to 
the honours and profits of government.'' His motive 
then for seeking. p6pularitv, was solely that he might 
regulate a court which he caused to tremble, out 
the court committed tlie fault of not seeking to se- 
duce bis ambition. He then connected himself with 
the duke of Orleans, from whom he obtained the 
sums he wanted, but soon perceiving that it was im- 
j^offsible to mahfc any thinff of such a clod, he broke 
off the intimacy in October, 1789. If he was not 
one of the principal causes of the events which took 
place on the 5th and 6th of that month, the words 
ne made use of before and durhog that time give rea- 
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son to suppose he was no stranger to them. The^ 
next d^y he made the king new overtures, -^and re< 
peated them shortly after, but they were invariably 
rejected 5 and he then considered how he should by 
new blows compel the sovereign and his council to 
have recourse to him. Not, however, till the end of 
the session did this take place, and then by the in-* 
tervention of Madame de Mercy and M. de Mont-< 
morin hia debts were paid, and a pension was granted 
him. From that time he devoted himself wholly to 
rtrengthening the monarchy, and religion as its basis, 
and addressed to the king a statement on the causes 
of the revolution and the methods of putting a stop 
to it. It may be doubted whether he could have 
succeeded in this undertaking, but it is now certain, 
that at the moment of his sudden death he was bu* 
sied in a project for dissolving an assembly he could 
no longer direct. Perhaps, indeed, this would have 
been the only way, if any there were, of saving the 
monarchy*; but his ostensible conduct must now be 
considered. In the first meeting of the tiers-^tat 
Mirabeau appeared in the tribune to declare against 
taking any resolution, and to prove that completed 
inactivity would be the most efficient weapon to 
compel the other two orders to join or explain them- 
selves. On the 27th of May he proposed calling on 
the clergy. to examine into tlieir common powers, 
and on the I5th of June he urged the chamber to 
renolve itself into an assembly <rf representatives of 
the French people. On the 16th, desirous of defend- 
iBg' some expressions he had made use of with regard 
to the royal veto, he uttered these remarkable words, 
which he repeated in the debate on the sanction : '^ If 
the king has not the veto, I would rather live at Con- 
stantinople than at Paris.'' When M. de BrUzk 
eame, after the royal meeting on the i23d of June, to 
repeat to tlie assembly the order for their separation, 
l^abeau answered : '^ Go tell your master that no-, 
dih^ but the point of the bayonet shall drive us 
frMi OUT places." He forthwith obtained a decree, 
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declaring the representatives inviolable, and every 
executoi of tyrannical orders infamous, and a traitor 
to his country. On the 8th of July he proposed the 
formation of the national guard, and the day follow- 
ing voted an address to the king to desire him to 
send back the troops who were advancing towards 
the capital ; this address is, perhaps, one of his most 
eloquent productions. On the 15th, the day after 
the taking of the Bastile, the assembly having been 
informed that the king intended appearing among 
them,' testified the most lively joy, but Mirabeau 
checked it by exclaiming: ** Let a solemn and 
mournful respect be the first reception the sovereign 
meets with; at a time of affliction the silence of 
the people is a lesson to the king.'' On the l6th he 
proposed an address to demand the dismissal of the 
new ministers : on the 23d he moved that all the 
authorities constituted at Paris in consequence of 
July the 14th, should be resolved into a municipality, 
as the only mode of restoring the city to tranquillity. 
On the 25th he strongly objected to the people's 
violation of the secrecy of letters : on the 8th of 
August he indignantly rejected the notion of a pub- 
lic failure, proposed to render the debt national, and 
opened the way to one of his agents, who imme- 
diately moved for its liquidation by means of the 
ecclesiastical possessions : on the 10th he inveighed 
against tythes, whiph he represented as a kind of 
saJary bestowed on the clergy, but this expression 
being disapproved, he exclaimed, " I know but of 
three ways of existing in society, to beg, to steal, or 
to receive a salary." On the 13th he made a second 
attack on the decree which enacted that the troops 
should take an oath before the municipality, assert- 
ing that this law would lead to a municipal despot- 
ism. On the 17th he read the sketch of a declara- 
tion of the fights of man; but on the 18th said he 
thought it better to defer it till the constitution was 
finished. For this opinion he was violently attacked^ 
and from that time forward was reproached with the 
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species of despotism which he sought tp exercise over 
the assembly. On the 22d he voted that the agents 
of power should be responsible in case of arl^itrary 
orders, and that this responsibility should extend from 
the prime vizier to the meanest janizary. Ori the 
23d he made a motion on the union of religion and 
legislation, and declaimed against the friends to the 
prevailing mode of worship. On the 27th, in ex- 
pressing his approbation of the schemes of finance 
brought forward by Necker, he made use of this 
singular but profound expression .: " The constitu- 
tion is put up to auction, and the deficiency is the 
treasure of the state and the germ of liberty.** On 
the 1st of September he spoke energetically in be- 
half of the royal veto, oflfering as a counterpoise the 
permanency of the assembly, the responsibility of 
the ministers, and the yearly renewal of the taxes, 
and consequently of the army. It would appear 
singular, were not the enigma solved by the incon- 
sistencies of faction, the intrigues and the treasures 
of the duke of Orleans, that at the very time when 
the Parisians were roaring against all the orators who 
favoured the vetOy that they continued to. adore Mi- 
rabeau, and were even on the point of mai'ching to 
Versailles, in consequence of a rieport that he had 
been assassinated. On the 8th he laughed at the 
partisans of the two chambers who wished to aippeal 
ta votes on th^t question,, observing to them that 
•f the decree which enacted the^permanence of the 
assembly, enacted likewise thfit there should not be 
two chambers." On the 15tb and 16th he tried to 
obtain a decree to incapacitate the Spanish branch 
of the Bourbons from succeeding to the throne or 
holding the regency. On the IQth he opposed his 
brother*s motion for declaring that no member of the 
assembly could be elected to the succeeding legis- 
lature. On the 26th he proposed to adopt a plan 
suggested by the minister of finance, and the as- 
sembly, carried away by his eloquence, would have 
decreed it on the spot^ but what was the general 
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sarpraie when he himself opposed it } Seeing thsl 
lie was not understood, he was obliged to explain 
himself, and represented, that, considering the 
wrffency of the case, the assembly ought to permit 
MT Necker to execute his design, but ought not 
themselves to decree it, lest they should thereby 
make themselves responsible for its success. At this 
period he denounced the coming of the Flanders' re* 
giment: on the Ist of October he proved the ne* 
cesMity there was that the nation should consent to 
the issuing of paper money, which, without their 
consent, he declared to be stealing or borrowing 
sword in hand. On the 5th be spoke with apparent 
moderation of the feasts and orgies of the body 

Sards, blamed the account given of them, and when 
onspey defied Potion to sign these denunciations, 
Mirabeau declared that he was ready to sign them 
and bring forward the proofs, provided that the 
king's person alone should be instantly declared 
inviolable. This step terrified the right side, as it 
struck directly at the schemes formed by that great 
conspiracy of becoming alike formidable to the court 
and the revolutionists. The meeting was nearly 
over when the women, who came from Paris under 
the guidance of Maillard, filled the hall and inter- 
'TUpted the debates ; but while they made the other 
members tremble, Mirabeau checked them, directed 
them as he pleased^ and imposed silence on them, sa^- 
fng, ^' Doubtless the friends of liberty do not oome 
bitber to disturb the liberty of the assembly."' He had 
also informed' the president that Paris was coming 
upon Versailles, at a time when' it was impossible to 
know it, unless he had been in the secret of the in- 
surrection. Almost all the depositions made at the 
Ch&telet^ respectiiig the 5tH and 6th of October, all 
indeed very vague and inconclusive, accused Mirabeau 
of having directed the rage of those who called them- 
selves Parisian women, of having endeavourc^i to cor- 
rupt the Flanders' regiment, and finally, of havingdone 
all in bis power to ifqrve the duke of Orleans. When 
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Lafayette wished to compel! the duke to fly to Eng- 
land, Mirabeau promised to denounce the general if 
he had the courage to stay, and threatened to de- 
nounce him if he departed, but be c6uld not inspire 
his vile accomplice with energy^ and in one forcible 
expression, of which decency precludes ^the mention, 
he drew an accurate and just portrait of him. ^All 
the accusations- then heaped on him, far from di- 
minishing hi» eloquence and daring, seemed only to 
five him new powers, and on the fth of October he 
ept possession of the tribune even longer than iKual^ 
either to avert or tobrave suspicion. On the 10th he- 
denounced M. de St« Priest, as having said to the 
women, when they asked on the 5th for bread, 
'* When you had but one king you did not want for 
bread, now you have twelve hundred, go and ask 
them for some.** On the same day several members 
hairing solicited a new decree of inviolability, he com- 
bated them with his favourite weapon, irony, and pro- 
posed another reading of the first decree as an answer 
to all that had been said, was said, or could be said 
on the subject. On the 14th, he, at the desire of the 
assembly, drew up a law against iliobs, which was 
greatly applauded. On the 19th he obtained a decree 
of thanks to Lafayette, and on the 27th proposed to 
enact that every insolvent man (he was himself loaded 
with debts) should beincapable of sitting in the legis^ 
lature, as should their children, likewise, unless they 
Jl^h^red their father's affairs. On the 30th he some- 
what sharply opposed his brother, who defended the 
property of the clergy> spoke with great force and 
iiddress to prove that it belonged to the nation, and again 
discussed the same subject on the 2d of November, in 
drder to reply to the abb^ Montesquieu's eloquent 
speech on the subject. On the 7th, he for the second 
time gave it as his opinion that the ministers might 
he chosen from among the convention, and retain 
their places therms but to remove all appearance 6t 
.n^lf-interestednessj he consented to be himself ex- 
pressly excluded. On the 20th he opposed Necker, 
who wanted to make the discotmt chest a national 
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bank, and proposed to issue assignats, for which th^ 
goods of the clergy should be security. ' The city of 
Geneva having offered a patriotic gift to France, he 
vehemently inveighed against the donors, accusing 
them of an intention to purchase by this largess ^ the 
maintenance of that aristocratic government, which 
they so imperiously maintained over their fellow- 
citizens. On the 10th of December, he, with great 
art, developed the principle of rising«gradually in 
public offices, thus imitating the operations of nature 
,and the progress of the human mind : in consequence 
he proposed to adopt in the constitution the gradual 
and progressive advance of public functionaries from 
post to post. On this occasion he said to Barnave, 
who was of a contrary opinion, " These rhetoricians 
speak for four hours, but true legislators for all time." 
In 1790 he was still in possession of the greatest in- 
fluence, but yet he lost by degrees some part of his 
popularity, in proportion as he more openly combated 
the Jacpbins, whose aim he guessed, and whose crimes 
he foresaw. At this time too he became a more de- 
cided partisan of the court, and yet on the 13th of 
April, when declaring his enmity to the motion for 
establishing the catholic mode of worship as the 
national religion, he exclaimed : " I entreat the assem- 
bly not to forget that this tribune looks on the window 
whence Cfiarles the IXth, animated by fanaticism, 
gave the signal for the massacre of St. Bartholomew." 
This oratorical burst suggested the idea of placing, a 
stake near the Louvre, in 1792, to the disgrace of 
Charles the IXth's memory, on which was an in- 
iScription differing little from Mirabeau's expression. 
This stake was removed in 1802 by order of the con- 
sular government. On the 15th of May he eagerly 
defended the right of peace and war as inherent in 
the executive power, and it was this opinion which 
gave rise to the famous pamphlet against him, en- 
titled. Great Treachery of the Comte de Mirabeau : 
but adroit in giving up his ideas when they seemed 
not to promise a &vourable issue, he himself pro- 
posed on the S3A the decree which deprived the king 
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of this right, and left him only the primary sanction, 
insisting, that he had been misunderstood, and that 
this sanction was all he had been contending for during 
the last five days. Frequently appearing in the 
tribune he still possessed great influence, and seemed 
to study particularly to revive his popularity from 
time to time, by declaiming vehemently on matters or 
events of little importance, that he might afterwards 
speak to more advantage in behalf of the cotirt with 
regard to important affairs. Thus, for instance, on 
the Q5th of July, he desir^ that the prince^JTCond^ 
should be declared a traitor to his country, mrless he 
disavowed the manifest liberticide attributed to him. 
On the 25th he brought forward a political statement 
relative to an alliance with Spain, in whose favour he 
prof^osed taking arms. On the 3d of September he 
proposed to pass a decree in approbation of Bouill^'s 
conduct at Nancy. On the 2d of October a keen 
debate took place concerning his share in the events 
which took place at Versailles on the 5th and 6th of 
October, 1789> and he, most powerfully inveighing 
against the Chlitelet, obtained a decree, in which the 
assembly declared there was no ground of accusation 
against him. Albut this period he was several times 
abused by the right side, few of the members know- 
ing the secret of his conduct, and then.bis pride was 
.inflamed, and gaining the mastery ftvef :him, he 
uttered such invectives against the royalists &s tended 
^ to keep up his popularity. In December he took a 
, month's leave of absence, intending to go to Aix, and 
on the 23d, previous to his departure, appeared in. the 
Society of. the Friends of the Constitution, where he- 
presided, informed them that he was going away, that 
he might oppose those enemies who had endeavoured 
to make him unpopular in bis. own. country, and 
excited such enthusiasm in the assembly, that having 
escaped from their acclamations, a deputation was at 
Danton's suggestion immediately sent to.entrei^t him 
not to quit the metropolis, as if the ss^ety of the . state 
had depended on his presence. On the 14th of Janu« 
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•rjr» 1791 > lie read the sketch of an address to the 
FTench people on the new constitution of the clergj. 
It was impossible for these who were not in the secret 
to recognise the wonted genius of the author^ he 
seemed indeed to have attempted to burlesque him- 
srif ; but it displeased all parties, and the ministers 
and the court alone regretted its non-acceptance. On 
the 16th he was appointed a member of the depart- 
ment of Paris, and on the Slst president of the 
national . assembly. This i)«ing the period of his 
dosest cem^exion with the'^ court, be wished as pre* 
ndent to acquire new celebrity, and shew himself 
capable of directing the assembly ; a design which be 
executed with a degree of address admired even by 
his enemies. He was particularly applauded for the 
eloquence with which he answered the most trifling 
deputations, which were sent more frequently, that they 
might be received by Mirabeau. In the tribune of 
the assembly he delivered Franklin's funeral pstne- 
gyric, and caused a decree to pask for all the mem- 
bers to put on mourning and wear it three days. On 
the S5th of February, in the midst of a warm debate, 
ivhieh took place concerning the residence to which 
tt'Was proposed to restrict the royalb family, he, with 
an ascendant absolutely inconceivable, obtained a 
hearing from all parties; declared against the right 
side, wIthoulS however, touching on .the question, 
and ended, by pledging himself to pursue all those 
seditious persons who should attack the ground-work 
of menarcliy. On the 28th, with a happy mixture 
nf address, logics and eloquence, he opposed a law 
I4g[ainst emigration then projected, and even treated 
tbe Jacobin party, who wished to prevent him from 
proceeding, with great contempt. In this debate he 
attacked them more openly than ever, and in the 
atHdstof the interruptions, cried aloud, ** Silence, ye 
Hhhtyy*' thus revealing the • secret of the number and 
ptfurer of the principal leaders. This was the last 
important topic he debated, and in which without 
deserting his revolutionary principles, he gained the 
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iWioIe right mde. On the Ist of March he appeared 
at the bar of the assembly ^ heading a deputation from 
the department of Paris^ and made a speech ^ no 
weight : but a few dajrs after he wrote a proclamation 
in the namfe of the same body, in which he in the 
most forcible and persuasive manner shewed the 
necessity of order and respect for the laws. On the 
Sfld, when he discussed the regency question, his style 
was eloquent, but his arguments were not conclusive ; 
and on the 27th he made a long speech on the mines, 
. the last he delivered from the tribune ; for the next 
dav he was taken ill^ and died on the 2d of April, at 
half-past eight in the morning, aged 42. So short an 
illness excited a suspicion at • first that he had been 
poisoned, and all parties mutually accused each other 
of this crime; but when his body was opened, there 
appeared, as the physicians asserted, no marks of 
violence.' When on his death- bed he said openly to 
his friends, '^ I shall carry the monarchy with me, 
and a few factious spirits will share what is left.'' 
Mirabeau, in his last moments, wrote a Discourse on 
Succession, and calling Talleyrand Perigord, gave it 
to him, saying, ** The assembly is busied in making 
-a law respecting testaments, and will perhaps be 
pleased that a man who is making his, should, as his 
last tribute, offer the opinion he has prepared on this 
subject : to your friendship I commit the charge of 
having it read in the tribune." In the moment of his 
Mieath he retained all his fortitude and self-possession^ . 
on the very morning he wrote these words : " it is 
not so difficult to die," and at the instant when his 
•eyes were closing, his hand wrote "to sleep." His 
loss- 'seemed to be considered as a public calamity, 
'and it is remarkable that all parties, believing him to 
'be in their interests, joined in regi^tting him. His 
last production was read on the 4th of April, his ob- 
sequies were celebrated with great pomp; all the 
^theatres were shut, the deputies, the ministers^ the 
members of all the authoritative assemblies, formed a 
procession which e3Uended above a league, and which 
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Was four hours marchings and bis body was placed in 
the Pantheon beside that of Descartes. In No- 
vember, 1793, his ashes were, by order of the con- 
vention dragged thence, and scattered abroad by the 
people, who at the same time burnt his bust in the 
Place de Greve, as an enemy to the republic, and one 
who had corresponded with the royal family. Thus 
did Mirabeau verify what he had himself said, ** that 
the capitol was near the Tarpeian rock,, and that the 
same people who flattered him, would have had equal 
pleasure in seeing him hanged." He was of middle 
stature, his face was disfigured by the marks of the 
small-pox, and the enormous quantity of hair on his 
head gave him some resemblance to a lion. " Mi- 
rabeau," says one of his colleagues, who seems to have 
known him well, " was of a lofty character, and ha^ 
talents which were extraordinary, and sometimes 
sublime ; his felicity of diction was unrivalled, and 
his knowledge of the human heart profound, but he 
was essentially a despot, and had he governed an 
empire, he would have surpassed Richelieu in pride, 
and Mazarin in policy. Naturally violent, the least 
resistance inflamed him ; and when he. appeared most 
irritated, his expression had most eloquence and 
most energy, and being a great actor, his voice and 
gestures lent a new interest to all he said. His chief 
passion was pride, which ever rendered him very 
irascible, and though his love of intrigue was un- 
bpunded, it can be ascribed only to his pecuniary 
^necessities, thus those brilliant flashes of genius, those 
sweet breathings of sentiment which would have done 
. honout* to the most virtuous man, were to this pro- 
. found schemer a mere speculation. He was through- 
out his life the most immoral of men, a bad son, an 
execrable husband, a brutal lover, and an imperious 
master, and the only fixed system he ever had, was to 
«erve his interest and his passions at the expense of 
all parties. In the last year of his life he paid im- 
mense debts, bought estates, furniture, the valuable 
library of Bufibn^ and lived in a splendid style/' The 
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principal works of Mirabeau are a Memorial respect- 
ing Lettres de Cachet and State Prisons, 1782; 
Erotika Biblion, 1783; a gross and licentious work, 
in which the author pretends to prove that dissolute 
as is the state of society among us, the ancients and 
the Jews in particular w^re much worse ; Denuii- 
ciatioh of Stock Jobbing to the King and the Assem- 
bly of the Notables, 1787; it was at that time a 
matter o£ merriment to see him attack the stock-job- 
bers, in whose advantages he had often shared. His^ 
tory of the Prussian Monarchy, under Frederic the 
Great, 1788, an ill-digested compilation, which he 
purchased from Major Mauvion; Secret History of 
the Court of Berlin, 1789, a libel, which was burnt 
by the hands of the hangman ; History of England 
from the accession of James the First to the Revo- 
lution, translated from the English of Catherine Ma- 
caulay, with notes, 1791; Milton's Theory of Roy- 
alty, 1791. After his death was published a collec- 
tion of letters, written by him from the fortress o^ 
Vincennes, containing some particulars relative to his 
private life, and his amours with Madame Monnier, 
1792; a Translation of the Elegies of Tibullus, and 
the Basia of Secundus. In 1792 a collectioo of his 
works in five volumes was presented to the national 
assembly. Lastly, there are some things written by 
him in early life, as the Libertine of duality, the 
Rubicon, and various satirical memoirs against his 
iather, his mother, and his wife, which shew how' 
profligate were his tastes, and how depraved were his 
morals. 

MIRABEAU (Boniface DE RiQUETTi, vicomte 

DE) colonel of the regiment of Touraine, knight of 
Malta, of St. Louis, aad of Cincinnatus, brother of 
the preceding, served with distinction in America,^ 
where he attracted attention by a courage bordering 
on rashness. Without having so much genius and 
information fs his brother, he possessed in an extra- 
ordinary degree the art oiF ridicule and the talent of 
repartee. The comte, to describe . his whole g^ie* 
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ration in few words, said, one day, '^ In any other 
fBLtnily the vicomte would be a good-for-nothing fel- 
low and a genius, in ours he is a blockhead and a 
worthy man." In 1789 he was deputed by the no* 
bility of Limousin to the states- mneral, and defended 
his order with an energy equal to that with which 
his brother attacked it. In the early meetings he 
made incredible efforts to prevent the union of the 
chambers, and even took an oath not to leave that 
appropriated to the nobles, though called on by the 
kmg ; but they having resolved on complying with 
the wish expressed by Louis, freed Mirabeau from 
his oath: nevertheless, before he left the hall, he 
broke his sword, to shew that from this moment he 
considered the monarchy as overthrown. On the 
8th of August, in the micfst of a discussion on finance, 
ha denounced a pension of SOOO livres, and proposed 
annulling all those enormous penetions which the 
court, he said, had so ill bestowed : he particularized 
(he fietmily of Noailies, which had crown grants to 
the amount of 300,000 livres annual!^. On the Llth, 
in a debate on judicial law, he launched into a violent 
invective against the advocates ; on the 2dd he de- 
clared himself a friend to liberty in religious opi^ 
ntons, provided there be but one mode of public wor- 
ship, and according to his custom he enlivened this 
discussion with many pleasantries. On the 87th he 
drew a rapid, but striking sketch of the disorders pn>- 
duced by the system of destroying every thing and 
restoring nothing ; and on the 29th proposed convok- 
ing the primary assemblies to renew the legislative 
IXKlies, insisting that the present deputies should be 
declared ineligible, and that they should not even be 
permitted to reside^in the place where the legislature 
met. He' intertmngled in his speech sonie biting 
sarcasms, which greatly ofiended the left side. On 
the dOth of October he defended the cause of the 
clergy, when a tisurpation of their proparty was pro* 
posM ; ** and in this debate," cried he, *^ I make use 
of the 1(^0 of the hrngsi since in such an assembly 
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it is no less nece^araj^han that of the inind.'' On the 
17th of November Be spoke in favour of the paflia* 
ment of Mete> which was accused of having deqlared 
that the king and the assembly were not free ; and 
he proBted by the opportufaity to paint ironically 
the liberty of the legislative body^ and yet more of tM 
king, who had been requested by 15,000 men to rgo 
freely to Paris. On the 15th of December he again 
^rew a forcible picture of the anarchy to which the 
r<^volutlon had led ; and the same day he violentiy 
interrupted Robespierre, who was accusing the pav^ 
liament of Rennes, and espousing its cause^ he seised 
on the tribune, which he kept above an hour. When 
this scene was over, the comte de Mirabeau.wentto 
his houi^, and gently reproached him with often 
drinking to excess, which led him into unpleasant 
embarrassments. *^ What do you complain of ?'' an.-^ 
swered the viscount, laughing: ^^ this is the onlytibne 
of all the family vices that you have left me.'^ Ano^ 
ther answer of the same kind is likewise recorded.-*^ 
The viscount j^ught a duel, and was wounded: his 
brother immecRately went to see bim^ and when he 
withdrew, the viscount said to him, ^^ I thank yoa 
for the visit, which is the more obliging, as you will 
never give mean opportunity of paying you a similar 
one.** On the SOth of April, 1790, when Mirabeaii 
was struggling tp prevent the Catholic from being de- 
clared the national religion, the viscount replied to.hint, 
** If fanaticism has abused the word religion, and made 
it an excuse for the massacre of St. Bartholomew, there 
are wretches likewise, who have abused the word 
liberty, and used it as a pretext for violating the 
dwellings of princes.'* In Junev 1790, he went Co 
Perpignan to endeavour to restore order in. his regi- 
ment, which had revolted ; but \^is . effqrte provii^ 
unsnccessfuU he departed, carrying with him the 
colours. This step caused a great sensation in tfaeadr 
joining coflntry, and he was even stopped on the road; 
but being immediately released by order of the aasen- 
bly^ he again appeared there, to ansirer several aooa- 
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sations brought a|fainst him. jAii the 37th of June 
be ascended the tribune, justifiecThimself, and shortly 
after emigrated. He th6n levied a legion, which 
served during the whole war under the orders of the 
prince of Cond6. Hardly had he quitted the French 
frontiers, when he wrote to the assembly to tender his 
resignation, and to give notice that he joined in all 
the protestations which had been, or should be made 
ag&inst whoever was hostile to monarchy. Oathe 2d 
of January, 1792, the legislative assembly declarecl 
him a traitor and a conspirator, and about the end of 
the year he died at Friburg, in Brisgau. His singu- 
lar conformation had acquired for him the surname of 
Hogshead, and indeed he was almost as big as he was 
high; but this shapeless body had a '4)eautiful 
h€»Bid : his face glowed with animation, and expres- 
sion beamed from his eyes. In the beginning of the 
revolution, he wrote the satire known under the name 
of the Magic Lanthorn, which gave rise to a thou- 
sand other productions of the same nature, most of 
them greatly inferior to their prototy|g^. He also left 
a Collection of Tales, the versification of which is 
sprightly and easy, and which in a thousand places 
discover wit and pleasantry. 

MIRANDA (Fr.) Dumouriez says he was born 
in Peru ; others, that he is a native of Mexico. Be 
that as it may, he first entered into tiie Spanish ser- 
vice, and after having been employed in the governor 
of Guatimala's army, he hastily quitted New Spain, 
because a project he is said to have formed for restor- 
ing his countrymen to liberty was discovered by the 
Spaniards. He then led a wandering life, traversed 
the greatest part of Europe, lived much in England, 
and was in Russia at the time of the French revolu- 
tion, which event, opening a career to him, he went 
to Paris, and there, protected by Petion, soon made 
his way. He was not deficient either in natural or 
acquired advantages, and was particularly skilful as an 
engineer, which caused him to be employed in the 
armies. In 1792 be was sent to command the artil^ 
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lery in Champagne under Dumouriez, whom he after- 
wards accompanied into the Low Countries : in Sep- 
tember he was appointed commissioner to the army 
of Flanders, in the room of Laibotirdonnaye, and 
during the winter took the chief command in the 
absence of Dumouriez. In the spring of 1793, he,* 
by order of the executive council, invested Mstes- 
tricht, ^^ut after having bombarded the town for 
twenty days, he was obliged to raise the siege, be- 
cause general Lanoue, who occupied the Roer, had 
suffered himself to be surprised and defeated at Al- 
denhoven. The check received there, and the ill 
success of the attack made on Maestricht, which' was 
in part owing to Miranda's inferior abilities and want 
of foresight, totally overthrew all the schemes of Du- 
mouriez. The commander in chief now quitting 
Holland, again appeared at the head of the army of 
the Low Countrie)^ and Miranda was appointed to 
the command of the left wing, on the 18th of March, 
at NerxWnde. Though the battle was given contrary 
to all the rules of iiictics, it appears certain that the 
French would have gained it, but for the folly or 
cowardice of Miranda, who withdrew almost at the 
beginning of the action, and abandoned aH his artil- 
lery, while the right, commanded by Valence, had 
already compelled the Austrians to retreat. By what- 
ever motive he might be induced thus to abandon the 
field of battle, he. contrived to take advantage of his 
fault, for the purpose of ruining him whom he wished 
to supplant. On the 2ilst he wrote a long letter 
against Dumouriez to J. Petion, in which he first iir- 
formed him, "that the expedition to Holland had: 
been undertaken contrary to his advice ; that he had 
foreseen the disasters attendant on it, but that Du-* 
mouriez and Thouyenot together had decided -every 
thing without consulting him.'* As to the defeat at 
Nerwinde, he endeavoured to convey the idea that it 
was owing to the treachery of the commander in 
chief and his adherents. With a perfidy over which' 
he did not even trouble himself to cast a veil; he con- 
VOL. III. c 
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eluded that the talents of JDumouries rendered it im- 
possible to ascribe the failure of the French arras to 
his incapacity; and be concluded by desiring a meet* 
ing with Petion, for the purpose of acquainting him 
with plots which he durst not eommit to paper. All 
this time the traitor ce^ased not to correspond with ' 
Dumouriez, and it was this double precaution that 
ruined him ; for at the moment when the general de- 
serted, he was himself seized. In May he was brought 
before the revolutionary tribunal, where he was ac- 
quitted, and was afterwards carried in triumph and 
crowned ; but about the end of the same month he 
was again imprisoned, and did not obtain his liberty 
till ai&r the fall of the Montague, though he appear- 
ed on the ISthof July at the bar of the convention to 
justify himsdf, and at last his freedom was obtained 
by Pelet de la Loz^re. It is probable that his faults 
are exaggerated by Dumouriez, who had reason to 
complain of him ; but his correspondence with Da- 
mouriez himself, with Pache, and with Petiofl; leave 
no room to doubt of his duplicity. In October, 1795, 
he endeavoured to regain some influ^ace by serving 
the convention against the sections. This method^ 
however, succeeded but ill ; for on the 22d of the 
same month a warrant was issued for his arrest on the 
same account as for that of Anbry and Lomont, and 
he was condemned to transportation. He in vaia 
endeavoured to get this sentence retracted, and in 
September he was committed to the charge of some 
gensd'arms who were to conduct him to the frontier, 
but he contrived to escape from them by the way, 
and went to the directory, to request that his cause 
might be examined into anew. This aflGEtir lay hmg * 
on hand, though the director Letoumeur was hie 
personal enemy; and on the 4th of September, 17979 
being again included in the great transportation, ho 
fled to England, and was one of those proscribed per- 
sons whom the consuls did not recal in December, ' 
1799. Nevertheless he returned to Paris in 1803, was 
arrested on suspicion of forming plots against the 
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coDsuIar government, and was once more trans* 
ported. 

MONGE (G.) a member of the academy of sci- 
ences, and since of the French Institute. His office 
is to. examine into the progress made by the naval 
students in mathematics. His patriotism, and yet 
more the protection of Condorcet, raised him on the 
10th of August to be minister of the marine; at the 
same time he was authorized to act as war-minister 
till the arrival of Servan, and as such he, on the 19th 
of January, 1793, signed the order for Louis the 
XVIth's execution. On the 12th of February he 
resigned, but on the 17th was re-elected by the con- 
vention, and resumed his place, which he retained till 
the 10th of April, at which time he retired com- 
pletely, owning that the office was above his powers. 
He continued, however, to appear among the Jaco- 
bins, and though accused by them of having siven 
way before the Gironde, nevertheless escaped the 
proscription, and was even in 1794, secretary and 
president of their club. Though engaged in politics, 
he did not neglect the sciences, and in September, 
1791f was appointed to superintend the removal of the 
monuments of arts and sciences deposited in the ab* 
bey of St. Denis, to the cabinet of medals, and in 
February, 1794, to make an inventory of the printed 
and manuscript maps and charts, of the antiquities, 
and of medals which had any connection with mari- 
time affairs. He became afterwards professor of geo- 
metry in the normal schools ; and in June, 1796, 
the directory appointed him and five other artists to 
go to Italy, for the purpose of choosing from the 
specimens of genius which general Bonaparte h|td 
just conquered. From that time he appears to have 
a personal attachment to the commander in chief, 
who at different periods gave him several commis- 
sions, and in December, 1799, made him one of the 
conservative senate. Previous to this time, in March, 
1798, the department of Cdte d'Or had delegated 
him to the council of 500, and in the same year the 
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directory commanded hitn, Daunou^and St; Vincent,^ 
to organize the Roman republic, for which end he 
aofain visited Italy. In 1804 he was inade senator of 
Liege, and grand officer of the legion of honour ; in^ 
October, 1805,^ he was chosen by the conservative 
senate to go and congratukitie the emperor on his. 
victories; in consequence, he went with his three 
colleagues, to the head-quarters at Lintz, and spoke 
in the name of the deputation. He has published: 
many memoirs on branches of natural and mathema- 
tical science ; amongst others, an Elementary Trea- 
tise on Statistics, for the use of the naval academies, 
and a Universal Course of Stereotomy. 

MONNIER (Jean Charles) a French general, 
born at Cavailhon, in the county of Avignon, on the 
22d of March, 1758, took up arms on the 14th of 
July, 1789, and served as a volunteer in the national 
Parisian guard till 1791, when he was appointed sub- 
lieutenant in the 7th regiment of infantry, then ad- 
jutant to the staff, and was afterwards employed in 
the camp under Paris. In February, 1793, he joined 
the army of Italy, and in his first campaign was 
highly promoted; he distinguished himself at Saorgio, 
and at the taking of Feldi ; fought with splendid suc- 
cess at Lodi on the 11th of May, 1796, was appoint- 
ed brigadier-general after the battle of Arcole, and 
shared in the principal operations of the campaign in 
1797. It was he who, in the battle of Rivoli, on the 
15th of March, drove the enemy from the heights, 
whence they kept the French army in awe ; twice he 
entered the Tyrol, the first time under Massena, the. 
second under Joubert. After the treaty of Campo* 
Formio he received the command of Ancona and the 
departments of Trento, Musone; and Metauro. In 
1798 hedistinguished himself in the campaign ofNa-^ 
pies, by seizing the fortresses of Civitella and Pescara, 
the former of which surrendered on the 8th, the lat- 
ter on the 24th of December. In his skirmishes he^ 
defeated a numerous body of Neapolitans, but iii 
taking one of the suburbs of Naples he was wounded 
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on the bridge by a ball, which passed through his 
right shoulder to his left jaw. He was hardly reco- 
vered, when he resumed the command of Ancona and 
the three Roman Adriatic districts ; but the defeat 
of the French, and the conquest of all Italy by the 
allies, soon made the city of Ancona the sole remain- 
ing possession of the French. When the Turco- 
Russian squadron advanced, the inhabitants of the 
adjacent country rose, and general Monnier, quitting 
Ancona, marched to Fano, which he soon sub- 
dued, then hastened to Ascoli, which he took by 
assault, seized Yesi, marched on the left of the insur- 
gents, from whom he by main force took Loretto and 
Castel Finardo, fell on Fossombrone and Fabriano, 
and forced the passes of Roussa, whence he returned 
by Yesi to Ancona: thus, in twenty days, the troops 
of general Monnier marched four hundred miles, 
took seven towns by assault, and several times defeat- 
ed the perpetually renewed armies of insurgents. At 
last he was compelled to close his lines of defence, and 
shut himself up within the city and fortresses of An- 
cona, where he was attacked by sea and land — first, 
by swarms of insurgents, and afterwards by the Aus- 
trians, who- bombarded the place: on the 16th of 
November, after-having stood a regular siege of 105 
days, in the course of which time he had been five 
times called on to surrender, he capitulated, and with 
his garrison, which was now reduced to 1600 men, 
received the honours of war, and returned to France, 
The spirited defence of Ancona, the only place which 
was really defended in the course of the campaign, 
does infinite honour to general Monnier, whose. cou- 
rage and firmness were duly appreciated by the allies. 
His arrival in France happened after the 18th Bru- 
maire, and on the 6th of March, 1800, the first con- 
sul appointed him general of division, and decreed 
to him a suit of complete armour. After having been 
exchanged for general Lusignan, who was«l;aken pri- 
soner in Italy, he was employed in the army of re- 
serve, where he commanded a division of the ad- 
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Taoced guard : on the Slst of May he crossed the 
S6sia and the Tessino, two days after took by main 
force the village of Turbigo, where the enemy was 
entrenched to the number of 7000 men, afterwards 
marched towards Milan, and having been sent to serve 
as lieutenant to Desaix, on the 14th of June was pre- 
sent at the battle of Marengo, in which his division 
carried Castel Ceriolo, which he kept till the retreat 
of the remaining part of the line forced him also to 
withdraw, resisting all the time the attacks of the 
Austrian cavalry ; but at four in the afternoon the 
French army rallied, and received orders again to 
rush forward on the whole line. General Monnier 
then retook Castel Ceriolo, seized two pieces of can- 
non, and pursued the corps which he had routed to 
the Bormida, into which he compeUed a part of it to 
plunge. After this victory he went to restore the 
Cisalpine republic, and when the expedition to Tus* 
cany was resolved on, he was chosen to go and sub- 
due the insurgents of Arezzo, which he took by as- 
sault, being hfmself the first to scale the walls : a furious 
engagement took place there, in which 1500 insur- 
gents perished^ and by his orders the citadel and 
ramparts were destroyed. After the rupture of the 
armistice, he again joined the army of general Brune 
on the Mincio, and was appointed to attack the vil- 
lage of Pozzolo, which he took and retook four seve- 
ral times, and of which, after incredible exertions on 
either side, he succeeded in keeping possession, after 
having had his horse killed under him. He then 
marched to Verona, which he was appointed to be- 
siege, began the attack on the 12th of January, 1801, 
and after five days of tremendous firing, made the 
Austrian garrison prisoners of war, since which tt)is 
valiant leader has remained without employment. • 
MONTALEMBERT (Marc Rene, marquis de) 
was born at Angoulime on the 16th of July, 1714, 
entered th&^urmy at the age of 18, made the cam« 
paign of 1736, and distinguished himself at the 
sieges of Kehl.and Philipsbourg, by which he gomm 
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time after obtained a company in the prince of Conti's 
guards. In peace, be devoted his leisure to the cul- 
tivation of the sciences, and in 1747 was made a ttiefn- 
ber of the academy, to the memoirs of which he has 
contributed a number of papers, which unite inge- 
nuity of thought to a style invariably pure and ele- 
gant. In 17^0 he visited Angoumois and Perigord, 
where he established very useful forges forecasting 
naval cannon. During the seven years' war he was 
employed by France in the Swedish and Russian 
armies ; he was afterwards sent to Bretagne and the 
Isle of Oleron, which he fortified after the perpiendi- 
cular method he had devised ; at the sieges of Hano>- 
ver and Brunswick he successfully availed himself of 
his innovations; he was also in 1779 commissioned 
to raise a wooden fort at Aix, which was executed in 
less than two years with an astonishing degree of soH- 
dity and perfection. Montalembert's love of shew 
ana expense so greatly injured his affairs, that in 
1790 he was obliged to sell all his property in Angou-^ 
mois, and as the payment was made ii^ assignats, he 
was condemned to pass the remainder of his days in 
narrow, in almost indigent circumstances. A pension 
had been conferred on him, as some compensation 
for the loss of an eye, but his revolutionary ideas led 
him to follow the example of an old soldier of Tou- 
raine, and give it up, after the 14th of Jul/, 1789^ to 
the national assembly. After ^his he made several 
offers of his works to the different legislative bodies, 
till, terrified at the progress of the revolution, he fled 
to England with his wife, whom he immediately 
abandoned, and returning to France in the most vio- 
lent period of the revolution, was for some time un- 
der arrest, but at last recovered his liberty, and olw 
taining a divorce, married a relation of Cadet the 
apotiiecary. In 1793 the national conventioo re- 
turned him thanks for his work, entitled. The Art of 
Pefence superior to the Art of Offence, and desired 
the committee of public instruction to give him 
encouragement.. In February, 1796s the council of 
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500 ordered that honourable mention should be made 
of his works, which he presented to them ; in May, 
1798, he informed the same council that he had 
•discovered a method of reducing the number of gun- 
ners necessary for the service of each vessel to one- 
third of the present complement. He died at Paris, 
on the 22d of March, 1802, the oldest living general, 
and oldest member, of the academy of sciences. A 
few months before his death he read a Memoir to the 
Institute, on Gun-carriages in Ships, which he deli- 
vered in a firm tone of voice, and in which he ex- 
plained his ideas with a degree of perspicuity which 
excited the highest admiration. He wrote also Re- 
flections on the Siege of St. John of Acre. Besides 
the various Metaoirs which have been mentioned, he 
published three volumes of his Correspondence 
with the Generals and the Ministers, between the 
years 1757 and 1761, and an immense work on Per- 
pendicular Fortification and the Art of Defence, 
about which he was employed twenty years. Nor did 
Montalembert neglect the lighter parts of literature : 
his little dramatic pieces, which never went beyond 
the private circle, such as his Statue, his Shepherdess 
of Quality, and his Gypsey, with his verses and his 
songs, exhibit a joyous turn of mind. Since his death, 
Bouvallet, the sculptor, has made a bust of him. 

MOIWESaUlOU FEZENZAC (Anne 
Pierre), bom in 1741, was a major-general, a mem- 
ber of the French academy, and deputy from the no- 
bility of Paris to the states-general. From the very 
beginning he protested against the deliberations of 
his order, and was the eighth who joined the cham- 
ber of the tiers-etat before the union of the mino- 
rity. He brought forward ar great number of state- 
ments relative to finance, and so profited by his skill 
in guiding the minds of the public in this respect, 
that so far from losing his fortune, he is even said to 
have increased it. In June, 1791, at the time of the 
king's flight, he declared himself devoted to the as- 
jsembly^ and, renewing his ci^ oath, was sent into 
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the departments of the Moselle, the Meuse, and th^ 
Ardennes, to dispose the minds of the people in favour 
of the assembly. On the 30th of July he proposed to 
substitute the order of military merit for the cross of 
St. Louis. At this period Monsieur desired him to 
resign his office of first equerry, on account of his 
-Conduct after the king's flight ; he obeyed, and sent 
his resignation in a letter of cold politeness. After the 
session he was employed in the south as major-gene- 
ral, and in April, 1792, he thus spoke of the massa- 
cres which had desolated the country : — *' What cause 
is there for censure? One party devours another, that 
is all.". Some time after 1^ was appointed command- 
er-in-chief of the army of the South, and passed an 
^ulogium on his own sans-culottism^ in a letter ad- 
-dressed to the minister Claviere, in the beginning of 
May, 1792, and on the 24th of July, he appeared at 
-the bar of the assembly, to give an account of the 
preparations making for a war in Austria and Sar- 
dinia, to denounce Chambonnas, the minister for 
foreign affairs, who had neglected to ipform the legis- 
lative body of these proceedings, and to solicit the 
arrangement of forces and means to resist the enemy. 
As the leaders did not think his operations sufficiently 
expeditious, he was dismissed on the 23d of Septem- 
ber, at the motion of Tallien, Carra, Chabot, Che- 
nier, Danton, &c. ; but as he, at this very time, 
wrote to give an account of his entrance into Savoy, 
commissioners were, at the suggestion of Bair^re, sent 
to his army, and on the 7th of October the decree for 
his dismissal was repealed. Ou the 8 th one of the 
members brought an accusation against him for pe- 
culating in the exorbitant agreements he had made 
for supplying his troops ; he was afterwards de- 
nounced by Bar^re, as having sought to favour the 
king of Sardinia, lowered the national dignity, and 
hurt the interests of the patriots in his treaty with 
the republic of Geneva y in consequence, it was de- 
termined that his conduct should be examined -into, 
And on the 10th the decree of accusation proposed by 
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Hovhre, and seconded by Dubois Cranc6, was prd« 
noanced against him ; but when the commissioners 
appointed to seize him am ve4 at the gates of Geneva, 
thejr learnt that he was gone into Switzerland, and 
had carried with him the military chest, to compen- 
sate for the property he had left in France. He af- 
terwards sent his account to the convention, conclude 
ing with these words, — '^ I am not a rogue, but I 
will not be your dupe.'* It is certain that what most 
ttcited the resentment of the convention against him 
was, that he had not seized on Geneva, as the assem- 
bly then desired. Dubois Craned, then commis- 
sioner to his army, said sarcastically of his negocia- 
tions with the Swiss, ^* What is the use of isaying so 
much about it ? I would batter Geneva into her own 
lake with bombs, and call on the magnificent Can- 
tons to come and fish her up again." A decree of 
September the Sd, 1795, left Montesquieu at liberty 
to return to his own country, and in 1797 he re- 
appeared in the constitutional circle which the direc- 
tory then endeavoured to oppose to the Clichien 
party, and was at that time fixed on as one of the mi- 
nistry. He died at Paris on the 30th of December, 
1798. His Financial Hints are written with great 
acuteness and spirit, but he did them little justice, for 
his delivery was monotonous and harsh. The most 
considerable is entitled. On the Administration of 
Finance in a Republic, 1798. "This work," says 
Roederer, *' shews a true zeal for the government un^^ 
der which he lived, and a degree of talent well calcu- 
lated to serve it. Never was he heard to utter a word 
that could betray the faintest regret for his station 
before the revolution, and yet h^ was, perhaps^ one of 
those who had lost by it most power, most honours, 
and most wealth.*' A few years previous to the revo- 
Intion^ he maintained a long suit at law against 
Messrs. de Montesquiou Labolbftne, to whom he de- 
nied the right of taking the former name, and gained 
his cause, as much perhaps by favour as by right. 
His adversaries had for 800 years borne the name of 
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Montesquieu^ and belonged to the family, by the 
female side at least ; they had long possessed the pro- 
perty, but M. de Montesquiou was not then a sans* 
calotte, and unwilling to belong to an untitled fa* 
mily, modestly declared himself descended in a 
right line from Clovis. When these pretensions were 
spoken of in the presence of Louis the XVIth, he 
pleasantly said he would not dispute them, provided 
Montesquiou would Jeave the French throne to him. 
The papers he published relative to this affair were 
the production of the lawyer Treilhard, who thus first 
drew attention. There are also some Poems by Mon* 
tesquiou, which display wit, elegance, and facility. 

MONTGAILLARD (le comte DE) born at Tou- 
louse, quitted France at an early period of the revo« 
lution, and lived a long time at Hamburgh, where he 
was noticed for his endeavours to excite a war against 
France, that the royalist party might prevail ; after 
which he was employed by the emigrant' princes, and 
Cond^ in particular. About the 4th of Septemberi 
1 7979 the directory sent to the press a Conversation 
between Montgaillard and the comte d'Antraigues, 
found in the port-folio of the latter at Venice, which 
treated of the proceedings of the royalists in the in- 
terior ; in 1799 Montgaillard went to Holland, whence 
he was expelled at the desire of the directory. After 
the revolution on the 18th Brumaire, he returned to 
France, but was seized, together with his brother the 
abbe Montgaillard, and shut up in the Temple for 
several months. On obtaining his liberty he went to 
Bourdeaux, where a strict watch was kept over him. 
In 1804, at the time when the conspiracy of Georges 
and Pichegru was discovered, he sent to the govern* 
ment press two memoirs, containing a full account of 
his connection with the emigrant French princes^ and 

Sarticularly with the prince of Cond^ at the time of 
is original correspondence with Pichegru. To say 
nothing of the part Montgaillard himself played, this 
work must be deemed a valuable historical docu- 
ment ^ in it he declares that, as eairly as 1796 he 
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went to Venice, to Lallemand, the minister from the 
French repubiic, and revealed to bim all the secrets 
of the royalist party, to which however he apparently 
remained long attached, and from that time main- 
tained a secret and continued correspondence. with 
various agents of the French government, still retain- 
ing the confidence of the prince of Condfe and the 
English minister Wickham, a mode of conduct which 
powerfully influenced the political events of that pe- 
riod. After the publicatioii of these memoirs, Mont- 
gaillard was seen at Lyons, where he could not long 
remain. 

MONTLOSIER (Francois Dominique Reg- 

NAULT, comte DE) supplementary delegate from the 
nobility in the bailiwick of Rioms in Auvergne, to 
the states-general, where he superseded M. de La 
Rosiere. Though possessed of some talent and some 
information, he was by his violence oftener hurtful 
than serviceable to the royalist party, whose interests 
be espoused. On the 17th of May, 1790, he voted 
for leaving the right of peace or war to the king alone, 
and was recalled to order for having abused several 
members who had, as he said, attacked the memory 
of Henry IV. of Louis XIV. and of Louis XV. On 
the 21st of June he required the repeal of the decree 
which abolished titles, and also urged that the catho- 
Ifc religion should be declared national. In Septem- 
ber he declared himself an enemy to assignats, in 
December demanded that the king should be declared 
the head of the public force, and in February,. 1791, 
was again recalled to order in the tumultuous debate 
respecting the residence of the royal family, when he 
appeared among the most violent members of the 
right side, interrupting the discussion by cries of 
Vive le Roi ! In May he voted against the re-election 
of the deputies that, after having, as he said, over- 
thrown despotism, none might think of succeeding to 
it» privileges ; and when the debate took place rela- 
tive to Avignon, be desired that the state might 
openly be declared the property of the state, that, loy- 
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alty at least might qualify so flagrant an act of injus- 
tice. In a word, the habit of braving the vocifera- 
tions of the right side, made him enter on every 
subject undauntedly, and he sometimes contended 
successfully. The soul of oratory and eloquence 
burst from his lips when, in the famous meeting of the 
clergy, who with heroic fortitude submitted to the 
alienation of their property, he reminded the bishops 
that a wooden cross had overcome the world. He 
signed the protests on the 1 2th |pd I5th of Septenv- 
ber, 1791, and in 179^ left his country and went to 
Coblentz, where a dispute with some persons belong- 
ing to the princes' household, brought on him several 
affairs of honour, from which he extricated himself 
with courage and success. He afterwards wandered 
for some years through Germany, and at last settled 
in London, where he at first edited the London Cou- 
rier, a paper which was at first devoted to the Bour- 
bon interests, but which afterwards seemed to take 
another hue in his hands. Montlosier, in 1801, at- 
tempted returning tg France, but was seized at Calais 
and conveyed to the Temple prison. However, he 
was immediately released, and returned to England^ 
where he resumed the editorship of the London Cou- 
rier, in which he more than once passed an eulogium 
on the proceedings of the consular government. In 
1802 he returned to Faris, and took his journal with 
him, by permission of the police; but an attempt to 
preserve the character of independence and freedom 
from attachment to any party, made him offend all, 
and he was pbliged to relinquish it. He then set up 
a weekly paper under the title of the Paris Bulletin, 
in which he more decidedly declared himself a parti- 
san of thie consular government, and an enemy of 
England, but this new publication could not long 
subsist, and the author obtained an appointment in 
the Foreign Office. Before the revolution Mont- 
losier published an Essay on the Theory of the Vol- 
canoes m Auvergne, which is much esteemed; in 
1796, while he was in England, he brbtight oata 
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Samphlet, eotitled. View of the Probability of Peace, 
a 180S he published in Paris, Observations on the 
Sketch of a Civil Code ; and lastly, an Essay on the 
Art of conciliating the People. He has by him a 
work on nobility. 

MONTMORENCY LUXEMBOURG (Anne 
Charles Sigismond, due de) a peer of France, first 
christian baron, was deputed by the nobility of Poi- 
tou to the states-general, and on the 19th of June 
was elected pr^ident of his order. On the 86th he 
had a long conference with the king on the subject 
of the junction of chambers ; the king was very desir- 
ous it should take place. M. de Luxembourg repre- 
sented that the nobility, in refusing to accede to it, 
defended their own cause less than that of the crown. 
'^ How of the crown," said the king. *' Because, 
sire," said M. de Luxembourg, *' the nobility, from 
the respect they inspire, their immense wealth, and 
the talents of many among them, cannot but prove 
of great importance in the national assembly, which 
wiU receive them with enthusiasm. But what must 
not the consequence be to the throne ! Public opi« 
nion and the rights of the nation confer on the re« 
presentatives such a degree of power, that in compa« 
risen the royal authority itself is annihil^od. This 
unbounded power is in the states-general, but their 
division into several chambers fetters their power and . 
preserves yours. If united in one chamber they will 
no longer own a master, while divided into three they 
are yt>ur subjects. The deficiency in the finance, and 
the want <^ subordination in the army, depress ^our 
council, but, sire, you have still your faithful nobility, 
who may choose whether they will share the supreme 
power with their fellow-deputies, or die to defend 
your prerogative. Thev will not hesitate, they will 
die, but dying they will render void the proceedinga 
of an assembly which will be incomplete, as one-third 
of its members will have been given up to the rage of 
the people, or the steel of the assassin." This speech^ 
IB which M. de Liuxtmbottrg explained his senti- 
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ments, made a great imprewion on the king, never- 
thele9$ he ordered the unioD) and ended by sayings 
" Join, I will have it so." Notwithstanding this or- 
der, the chamber of nobility still hesitated, when a 
letter from the comte d'Artois informed them that 
longer resistance would endanger the king's life. 
Then M. de Luxembourg, on the i27th, went at the 
head of the majority, into the chamber of the tiers- 
^tat, and declared that '^ a love of peace and a desire 
^ of complying with the royal wishes, brought them 
into the midst of the assembly.* On the 30th of Au- 
gust he resigned, and was succeeded by M. Irland de 
Bazoches. He then immediately withdrew to Portu- 
gal, where his only daughter married one of the king's 
sons. In 1787 M. de Montmorency Luxembourg 
was one of the assembly of notables, as were likewise 
prince Anne Louis Alexandre de Montmorency Ro» 
bac, and the due Anne Alexandre Marie Sulpice Jo- 
seph de Montmorency Laval. A son of the latter, 
named Achille, served in 1^93, in the army of Cond^, 
as aid-de-camp to M. de Viomenil. He received 
two wounds, and died in consequence of the latter, 
both his knees having been broken by a ball. 

MONTMORIN ST. HEREM (Armand Marc, 
comte D]^) minister of finance, and secretary of state, 
was one €h the assembly of notables held at Versailles 
in 1787> and had the administration of foreign affairs 
at the time when the states-general opened. M. de 
Montmorin was dismissed in 1789 with Necker, and 
immediately recalled, by order, as it may be termed, 
of the national assembly. In April, 1790, he brought 
forward observations on the Red Book, and the calcu- 
lations which were connected wilh it : in September, 
when all his colleagues were dismissed, he retained his 
place, and even the port-folio of the interior was £Mr 
a time confided to him. He was several times de- 
nounced, and answered with more or less vigour or 
precaution, according to the influence bis accusers 
bad over the minds of the public. On the ISth of 
April, 1791» he sent a circular letter to all the minis- 
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ters at foreign courts, assuring all the sovereigns thdt 
the king was wholly unrestrained, and sincerely at- 
tached to the new constitution. His friends have 
endeavoured to justify this step, by asserting that he 
had been desirous to resign rather than set his hand 
to this paper, and that his obedience and devotion to 
Louis XVI. had alone induced him to defer his re- 
treat. In the beginning of June he was struck from 
the list of Jacobins, and was afterwards blamed, and 
summoned to the bar Cor having the king's passport 
when he, fled to Varennes, but he easily cleared him- 
self from this charge, by proving that the passport 
had been taken out under a supposititious name, and 
that he could not ascertain the true appellations of 
all who demanded passports. After he had informed 
the foreign powers that Louis had accepted the con- 
stitution, he on the 31st of October- communicated 
to the assembly the answers made by the diflferenl 
courts to this intelligence. This account will be a 
valuable historical document, as it shews in what 
light each sovereign then beheld the revolution. M. 
de Montmorin then made a dignified speech to the 
legislative body, and shortly after tendered his resign 
nation, yet though withdrawn from public life he 
continued near the king, and together with. Bertrand 
de Moleville, Malouet, and a few others, formed a kind 
of privy-council, which prepared, discussed, or sug- 
gested various plans, calculated to strengthen the 
monarchy : this conduct drew on him the inveterate 
hatred of the Jacobins, who attacked him and Ber- 
trand, as members of the Austrian committee. He 
shewed no small degijee of firmness on this occasion, 
and even brought an action against the journalist 
Carra, who had spread and confirmed the charge. 
But what could he do against enemies then alUpow- 
erful ? Immediately after the 10th of August he 
concealed himself in the house of a laundress in the 
suburb of St. Antoine, but on the 21st he was disco- 
vered, seized, and brought to the bar of the assembly,. 
where he was questioned. He retained all his pre- . 
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sen qe of mind during this long interrog&tory, and 
inade a satisfactory answer to all the questions put to. 
him : nevertheless he was conveyed to, the prison of 
the Abbaye, a decree of accusation was passed against 
him, on the 31st of August, and he was one of the 
first .victims who fell in the massacres of September 
the 2d and 3d. His assassins, after having struck 
him several blows, carried their barbarity so far as to 
empale him while yet alive ; they carried him thus to 
the gates of the national assembly, and would even 
have brouo^ht him to the bar, had they not with great 
difficulty been prevented. M. de Montmorin has 
been censured no less by the revolutionists than the 
royalists, for being sincerely attached to the King, he 
must necessarily appear a traitor to the former,, whom 
he had originally flattered, and ever anxious to serve 
his sovereign, he must have no less displeased the se- 
cond, who saw him join the destroyers of that monar- 
chy, which he said he wished to defend. Bertrand 
de Moleville, who had ample meafis of judging, ex- 
tols his information, his wisdom, and his skill in 
business; he blames the emigrant chiefs for having 
doubted his royalism^ and observes, that there was 
"perhaps more courage in remaining attached to the 
king's person, than in going abroad to serve the- 
cause of royalty. He moreover allows that the want 
of firmness in M. de Montmorin's character preclude 
ed him from serving the monarch usefully on occa- 
sions which called for energy : but h& adds, that this 
moral weakness, caused by physical imbecility, was 
not cowardice, and he should be censured for it no 
more than for the smallness of bis stature and his 
weak digestion. 

MONTPENSIER (A. P. due de) the second son 
of the duke of Orleans, born on the 3dof July, 1774, 
wa^ employed in 1792 in the army of the Nqrth, 
wli(§re he displayed great intrepidity. Happening to, 
be at Paris during. the trial of Louis XVI. he ap- 
peared in the tribune, and while the king was ex- 
amined at he bar, he uttered invectives against him, ' 
VOL. Ill, D 
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accordant with the sentiments of his father, who sat 
among the judges. '' Why ! he denies every thing !'' 
exclaimed he, doubtless enraged at seeing every 
charge successfully refuted. He afterwards joined 
the arm^ of the Var, till, in May, 1793, the con- 
vention issued orders for his arrest and imprisonment 
in fort St. Jean, at Marseilles. On the 29th of Oc- 
tober, 1796, he left that city in a Swedish vessel 
appointed to convey him and his second brother to 
Philadelphia, where he arrived in February, 1797. 
Towards the end of the year 1799 the royal brothers 
requested permission of the English government to 
come to London to implore the protection and me- 
diation of the comte d'Artois to restore them to fa- 
vour with the head of their house. This permission 
being granted, they embarked for Great Britain, and 
the moment they arrived, the due de Chartres went, 
in the name of all the three, to the comte d'Artois, 
who, after having listened to the recital of their 
errors and assurance of their repentance, undertook 
to bring about a reconciliation with his brother, and 
the three princes remained in England. 

MOREAU (J. V.) a French general, son of a 
much esteemed advocate, was born at Morlaix in 
1761. A decided passion for arms led him at the 
ae^e of IS to inlist, but his father almost imme- 
diately bought him off, and he continued his studies, 
so that at the period of the revolution he was provost 
of law at Rennes, where he enjoyed a marked supe* 
riority among the students. An air of frankness and 
pleasing manners gave additional value to his natural 
talents and acquired information. He began to play* 
an important part when M. de Brienne attempted a 
revolution in the magistracy, and was then appoint- 
ed head of the parliament. For five years this petty 
war lasted, in which he displayed intrepidity and* a 
degree of prudence. * The commandant of Rennes 
had given orders to take him, but alive ; however hfr 
, stood so well on his guard, and jshewed so much 
courage, that the garrison durst not attack hitti^ 
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though he appeared every day in the public places^ 
and often slightly escorted. On the contrary he, 
in the winter of the year 1788 and 1789, seconded 
the innovations made by the ministers with regard to 
the convocation of the states-general, commanded 
those bodies of Rennois and Nantois who joined 
against the parliament and the states of the province, 
presided in January, 1790, in the confederation of 
the Breton youth at Pontivy, and. thus, when vo* 
lunteer troops were raised, obtained the command of 
a battalion belonging to his department. From that 
time he devoted himself wholly to his love of the 
military profession, applied himself to the study of 
tactics and warlike affairs, and went with his men to 
serve in the army of the Nq^th, but he was far from 
approving the constitution of 1793, and the battalion 
which he commanded was one of the last in the 
army that accepted it. His valour and genius soon 
drew attention, and in 1793 he was raised to the 
rank of brigadier-general. On the 14th of April, 
1794, he was appointed general of division at the 
desire of Pichegru, under whom he served with 
splendid success in the army of the North, distin* 
guishing himself particularly on the 26th and 30th 
of April, on which days he blockaded and took 
Menin ; on the 1st of June he surrounded Ypres, 
which surrendered on the 17th, after a blockade of 
12 days ; on the 29th he entered Bruges : in July he 
distinguished himself at Ostend, Nieuport, and the 
island of Cassandria, of which he made himself 
master on the 1st, the 18th) and the 28th, and finally 
at the attack of fort T Eel use, which capitulated on 
the 26th of August. At the very time when he was 

faining this place for the republic, the Jacobins of 
Irest sent his aged father to the scaffold as an aris- 
tocrat, or a friend of the afi}stocrats. This old man, 
whom the people of Morlaix called the father of the 
poor, had undertaken to manage the property of 
several emigrants^ and this furnished his enemies 

if 2 
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with an excuse to destroy him. In the celebrated 
winter campaign of 1794, which bowed Holland 
beneath the power of France, Moreau greatly con- 
tributed to the rapid success of Pichegru, the right 
wing of whose army he headed, and of which he 
assumed the chief command' when his general went 
to take that of the armies of the Rhine and Moselle : 
he then drew up a plan of defence for Holland, 
which he communicated to generals Daendels and 
Dutnonccau, and afterwards imparted to the Bata- 
vian committee, whom he ordered to put it into ex- 
ecution within eight days, or give him an account 
of the measures taken for that purpose. After the 
retreat of Pichegru he took the command of the 
armies of Hhine and Moselle, and in June, 1796, 
opened that campaign M4)ich became the foundation 
of his military glory. After having forced Wurmser 
in his camp near Franckenthal, he drove him back 
to Manheim, immediately effected a passage across 
the Rhine near Strasbourg in the night between the 
23d and 24th of JuVie ; and finding in Kehl only the 
troops of the circles, who made no resistance, he took 
some of them prisoners, and totally routed the rest. 
He theil left to oppose the army of Cond^ and some 
small bodies of Austrians, general Ferino, who was 
continually fighting with them in the Brisgau and 
about Kinche, till the 18th of July ; he went himself 
against the Austrian army of the Lower Rhine which 
was advancing towards Rastadt, and sent another 
body to Huningen to file off along the forest towns, 
and thus to compel the troops which occupied the 
Brisgau to retreat. On the 6th of July he attacked 
the arqhduke Charles at Rastadt, and after a very sharp 
cngjigement compelled him to withdraw to Etlingen, 
A\ here he again attacked him on the 9th, and again 
forced him to fall back, firstpn Dourlach, and afterwards 
on Pfortzheim. In these two bloody battles the armies. 
on both sides gave proofs of great courage, and 
Moreau displayed shining talents, capitally support- 
ed indeed by all the generals of divisions, particularly 
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JJesaix. On the 15th he again found it necessary 
to attack the enemy at Pfortzheim to make them 
quit the place ; but from that time he began to ad- 
vance with more rapidity, since the troops of the 
circles who occupied the impregnable post of Knebis, 
having abandoned it without a struggle ; the forces 
which still held the Brisgau were soon obliged to 
retire for fear of being enclosed on the right, while 
general Laborde was endeavouring to cut off their 
retreat by the forest towns. Nevertheless the Aus- 
trian army gave way as yet only step by step, and 
bloody engagements took place on^the 18th, the 21st, 
and the 22d, at Stuttgard, Canstadt, Berg, and Et- 
lingen, all terminating in the success of the French, 
who acted with the most brilliant skill and cuurage, 
at Etlingen in particular, and thus becomittg mas- 
ters of the whole bank of the Necker, they entered 
Constance on the 3d of August. On the 8th and 
10th two divisions experienced some slight disasters ; 
and on the 11th the archduke resolved to make 
another attempt, attacked the whole line, and de- 
feated their advanced posts as well as their right 
wing, which he drove back to Heydenheim ; but 
Desaix, who commanded the left, routed the enemy 
with his wonted skill and courage, while Moreau, 
coming up with the body of reserve, restored order 
in the right. At last, after a battle of 17 hours, the 
two armies remained on the field, each thinking itself 
nearly defeated. Already had Moreau sent off his 
baggage ; but the next day seeing the Germans be* 
gin to retreat towards the Danube, he hastened to 
assume the appearance of victory, and to advance. 
The archduke Charles having then filed towards his 
left to succour general Wartensleben, who was closely 
pressed by Jourdan, Moreau continued to follow M, 
de Latour. On the 13th of August general Ferino 
had an engagement of extraordinary heat with that 
part of Condi's army which was driven back from 
Kamlach ; and on the 24th Moreau attacked the 
Austrian army at Friedberg near Augsbourg, suf* 
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prised it by a rapid march^ and completely routed itj 
after having killed a number of the men and taken 
many prisoners. He then hastened to Freisengen^ which 
St. Cyr entered on the 3d of September, sent a body 
towards, and ordered another to go up the Iser, the 
latter of which was defeated on the 11th of Septem- 
ber by generals Frolich and Furstenberg, and the 
former had to wage incessant war against the army 
of Conde, below Munich. Moreau seemed at one 
time to intend passing the Danube to relieve Jourdan^ 
but seeing him fly in the greatest disorder, and new 
reinforcements perpetually arrive from Austria, he 
thought of effecting his own retreat, which he com- 
menced on the 11th. He at first appeared to design 
seizing both banks of the Danube, which would have 
rendered it perfectly easy to transport the baggage 
across, but he found general Nauendorff in possession 
of the bridge of Neubourg, and was consequently 
obliged to keep along the right bank. Notwith^ 
standing this misadventure, which had afforded the 
light Austrian troops and the army of Cond6 an 
opportunity to deprive him of between 15 and 1800 
men, with a convoy of baggage waggons, he quietly 
re-crossed the Lech on the 17th, and even defeated 
a Dody of the enemy which pressed too closely on 
him. His right wing alone suffered some loss (par- 
ticularly towards the frontiers of Switzerland) in the 
course of this long retreat, which was, however, at- 
tended with several engagements, in which he con- 
stantly repulsed the Austrians, particularly at Bi- 
berach, where he completely defeated them, took 
firom them entire regiments, and would have injured 
them much more if Condi's corps and Mercan-* 
din's column had stopped his right wing the whole 
day. The archduke had sent several bodies to dis- 
pute the passage of the Black Forest with him, ^bat 
he dispatched troops before him to disperse them^ 
and himself entered the Brisgau. After several ea* 
g^gements, in which he frustrated every attempt to 
obstruct his passage across the Rhine^ he effected it 
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at Brissac and Huniugen^ keeping the head of a 
bridge before the latter town ana the fortress of Kehl 
on the right bank. The Austrians first attacked the 
fort^ but though they charged with vigour/ it wag 
defended with desperate intrepidity ; on the 22d 
Moreau in person headed a sally and carried several 
of the enemy's works> till at last^ on the 3 1st of 
December, Kehl surrendered to the Germans, who 
had lost many men and much valuable time before 
it. They then directed their efforts to the works on 
the bridge of Huningen, which, though small, made 
an admirable resistance; and as it was overlooked 
by the Austrian batteries, the French dug for them- 
selves dwellings under ground, leaving in the re- 
doubts such men only as were required for the 
service ; but at the moment of attack the battalion 
seemed to spring from the earth for the purpose of 
opposing the foe. ' On the 4th of February, 1797> 
this work too was given up by capitulation to the 
Austrians^ and Moreau then went to Cologne to re- 
organize the army of Sambre and Meuse, which he 
soon resigned to Hoche, and returned to the Upper 
Rhine. On the 20th of April following he crossed 
the river again near Guembsheim> in the middle of 
the day, and by main force, though the enemy was 
drawn up in order of battle on the opposite bank» 
whjch was Ipoked on as one of the most brilliant 
achievements of the French arms : in consequence 
Kehl was recovered, and several banners, 20 pieces 
of artillery, the military chest, and three or four 
thousand prisoners were taken ; but the preliminaries 
of peace came from Leoben to check these advan- 
tages. The army of Moreau passed the rest of the 
suixuner in the same place, but not till the 4th <^ 
September, 17973 did he acquaint the directory 
with tjl;ie correspondence of the prince of Cond^.with 
Pichegru, which had been seized at the beginning 
jof Ihe campaign in general Klinglin's baggage^ ana 
.^bicb he had kept thus long from regard to his old 
b(^9(B^tor^ or f9JCI^t till the struggle between the 
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constituents and the directory should be decided^ 
for, the former motive would surely not have suffered 
lim to choose the moment of Pichegru's misfortune 
to give the triumphant directors full power to crush 
bim. He was now dehounced to them, and almost 
immediately summoned to Paris -, but he wrote back, 
that he thought fit before he obeyed their orders, to 
insure the tranquillity of the army, and seize some 
persons who were implicated in that correspondence 
•which he kept to deliver himself; at the same time 
he sent a copy of one of his proclamations, the effect 
of ^ich had been, he said, to convert many who 
were incredulous concerning Pichegru, whom he had 
long ceased to esteem. He wrote also to the same 
effect to Barthelemy, doubtless not foreseeing that 
the fall of Pichegru would involve him also. Whe* 
ther he had indeed changed, his opinion of this ge- 
neral, or whether, which seems more accordant with 
his character, he imagined that this additional charge 
would be productive of no ill consequence to the 
accused, and would secure himself fi'om the hatred 
of the triumphant party ; it is not the less certain 
that this step, however it be interpreted, injured him 
in the general opinion,, without greatly benefiting his 
cause with a suspicious directory, jealous of its au* 
thority, and much inclined to mistrust the military, 
and make them feel the load of dependance. This 
tardy denunciation then availing him little, he was 
obliged to withdraw, and though government has 
since employed him, it was not from a confidence in 
his sincerity, but from an imperious necessity for his 
talents, and his weakness has always been a safer 
pledge of his obedience than his attachment. In 
September, 1798, he received the title of inspector- 
general; and in April, 1799, the directory sum- 
moned him to the war-office, established for the 
purpose of enlightening government and preparing 
military plans and operations. When the campaign 
in Italy opened^ he joined the army command- 
ed by Sch^rer^ and was a witness of the defeats 
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at Verona, which his counsels could neither pre^ 
vent nor repair. Sch6rer, covered with shame, 
and no longer knowing either how to command 
or to fight, made over, the care of providing 
for the safety of the army to Moreau, who, in a 
counsel of war, had already suggested the expediency 
of retiring to Piedmont, and avoiding any serious 
encounter with an enemy, who had acquired a de-^ 
cided superiority, and whose victorious advances were 
hastened by the impetuous Suvvarow. He began, in 
consequence, to execute his plan, aud collected his 
arpiy behind the Adda at Cassano, but being fdrced 
there, he led it in good order towards the Tessino. 
At this time his forces were reduced to 25,000 men, 
and the victorious army which pursued him amounted 
to 80,000. He manoeuvred with the greatest address 
to lead his right Jqwards the Appeniiies, and to offer 
a rallying point to Macdonald, who was then hasten- 
ing from the extremity of Italy, and seeking to 
operate a junction with the grand army; during 
which time Moreau formed a species of entrenched 
camp behind the Po and the Tanaro, between Alex- 
andria and Valenza. On the 1 1th of May he defeated 
12,000 Russians near Bassignano, and himself crossed 
the Bormida, but being assailed by all the forces of 
Suwarow, he evacuated Valenza and Alexandria, and 
retiring towards Coni, took post at Col de Tende. 
After having made the victor division file off to the 
right wing to secure its situation with respect to Mac- 
donald's army, he entered the Genoese territories by 
the Appenines, the heights and passes of which he 
possessed. He seemed at first to have no other view in 
these proceedings than to enable himself to receive 
succours from France by the river of Genoa, but 
their real intent was to put him in a situation to recur 
again to offensive measures after the junction of 
Macdonald, which now could not fail to take place, 
had he not been defeated in the Trebia. In vain 
Moreau thinking to operate a diversion in Macdonald's 
favour, left Genoa at the head of 15,000 men, and 
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routed the troops led against him by Bellegarde^ in 
Tain, lie abandoned the blockade of Tortona> and 
drdi^e the enemy to Voghero ; the triple victory of 
Sowarow at Trebia, soon enabled him again to unite 
all his troops, and force the French general to return 
to the shelter of the Appenioes. In the month of 
August Mdreau was appointed to the chief command 
of the army of the Rhine^ and at the same time 
Joubert came to succeed him as general of the forces 
in Italy, but when he was on the point of giving 
battle for the first time, his youth made him desirous 
of resigning the direction to Moreau, who refused it^ 
and only desired to fight under his command. He 
assisted him, however, with his advice, at the famous 
battle of Novi, in which Joubert was killed, and in 
which he himself was exposed to the greatest dan- 
gers : he had three horses killed finder him, received 
a ball in his clothes which grazed liis shoulder, and 
afterwards effected a retreat with such a superiority 
of skill, that he in some sort arrested the victory in 
the very hands of the allies. After this last action 
be quitted Italy, and closed a campaign in which, as 
all military men agree, be displayed a genius which 
sets him on a level with the greatest leaders, and has 
pbtained him the surname of the French Fabius. 
Justly indeed did he merit admiration for having at 
the head of the shattered remains of an army without 
pay, without magazines, and without hope of relief, 
disputed a few leagues of land, which in the opinion 
jo£ all EAirope, could cost the victorious army of the 
allies no more than one or two marches. Perhaps it 
was his natural turn of mind, perhs^s also the plea- 
sure of overthrowing a government he despised, that in 
November the same year, made him one of the actors 
in the revolution of St. Cloudy and yet it is positively 
affirmed, that as early as the second day, he (UscovereQ 
a degree of dissatisfaction at the turn things were 
taking. Be that as it may, he was almost imme- 
diately appointed to the command of the armies of 
the Danube and Rhine^ and went to Ssrahia to jcom- 
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plete his reputation by another campaign. ^ The 
manher in which he, in the year 1800, brought Ge- 
neral Kray to entangle himself in the vallies whioh 
descend towards the Brisgau, whilst he was effecting 
his own passage across the Rhine at Stein ; the art « 
with which he, by his manoeuvres, forced him first to 
give up Lech, and afterwards the environs of Ulm t4 
him, and his daring passage across the Danube, do 
him more honour than the battles he gained over this 
general. On the 27th of April he crossed the Rhine 
at B41e, and found the enemy's forces at Moeskirch^ 
on the ^th of May, and defeated them there as weU 
as at Engen, where he made 10,000 prisoners. In 
the former engagement he exposed his person like a 
common grenadier, had four horses killed under him, 
and received an exhausted ball in his breast ; he seized 
on Memmingen, once more defeated the Austrians at 
Biberach on the 9th of May, passed the Danube on 
the 22d of June with no less skill than daring, and after- 
wards gained the battles of Hochstedt, Nedersheim, 
Nortlingen, and Oberhausen. After several fruitless 
negociations, he informed his men of the dufdicity of 
the Austrian court, and 1^ them to , the plains of 
Hohenlinden, where they reaped frei^ laurels. On 
the 3d of December, 1800, he fought that bloody and 
decisive battle with the imperial forces, in which 
every one of the French corps engaged, and was 
covered with glory. The enemy l^t SO pieces erf 
artillery, 200 baggage-waggons, and 10,000 prisoners, 
including three generals, beside an incalculable num- 
ber of killed. Moreau, in his account, estimates the loss 
of the French at only one thousand men. After this 
victory the routed Austrian army could no longer ^ 
prevent the victorious general from making his way 
to Vienna. In vain the archduke Charles, who, in 
consequence of a court intrigue, had taken no share 
in the military proceedings, was again called to head 
the Imperial army by the very persons who had occa- 
sioned his removal, he himself saw no safety for his 
country but in peace, and he began to negociate with 
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general Moreau, who stopped the progress of his 
army, ^nd came himself sometime after to Paris, 
where he was received with the highest marks of 
public admiration. The first consul presented him 
"with a pair of magnificent pistols, saying, ** I could 
have wished to have had all your victories engraved 
'on them, but there would not have been room 
^enough." After this Moreau settled at Grosbois, an 
testate which he purchased of Barras, where he passed 
the greater part of his time, seldom coming to Paris, 
and having little connection with the heads of the 
government, whom he even avoided with care. It 
«ad long been generally known that he disapproved 
tall which had been done since the 18th Brumaire, 
and many satirical sayings which he had uttered 
against the first consul were circulated in society. In 
1802 the police of Calais arrested a certain abbe 
David, who was suspected of being sent by him to 
Pichegru, who was then in England, and indeed when 
brought to the Temple prison, he confessed that he 
had thought it a duty to endeavour at reconciling 
these two old friends. From that time the police 
kept a watchful eye on Moreau, and was soon aware 
that he had* had several interviews with Pichegru, 
who was secretly come to Paris, and even with 
Creorges, upon which he was almost instantly seized, 
and government then' discovered all the particulars of 
a mighty conspiracy against the first consul's person, 
in which Moreau consented to share, but with those 
restrictions and that hesitation which ever charac- 
terized him. ^The official reports state that he was 
very willing to co-operate in the destruction of the 
consular authority, but h^ disapproved of the Bour- 
bons' reigning, and insisted on a representative go- 
vernment, which made Pichegru say, ^* I believe he 
has a mind to the government too, but he could 
not keep it a week." Moreau was brought with the 
other conspirators before the criminal tribunal, and de- 
fended no less by the eloquence of Bonnet, his 
counsel, than by public opinion, and the generouis 
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exculpations of the other accused : he was, never- 
theless^ condemned on the 10th of Jutie, 1804, to 
two years' imprisonment, a punishment which was 
immediately changed to banishment. He/ in con- 
sequence, went to opain, escorted by. four gendarmes, 
and was at Cadiz during the mahgnantr* contagion 
which raged therein the beginning of 1805 yhc, how- 
ever, escaped, and with his wife, who has never been 
persuaded to quit him, set sail for the United States, 
and bought a plantation near Baltimore, where, as 
the Parisian papers state, they were settled early in 
1806. Madame Hulot, his wife's mother, sold his 
property in France, and transmitted the money to 
him, with the exception of that required to defray 
the expenses of the criminal procedure which ter- 
minated in his condemnation. This nketth, slight 
as it is, shews that Moreau has splendid military 
talents, but ])is political conduct discovers neither 
energy nor greatness. He has more than once sacri- 
ficed his friends to the weakness of his character, and 
knowing little of mankind, and of the revolution, which 
he enibraced without ambition, but not without jea- 
lousy, he has committed many poUtiCal errors, and 
merited by his imprudence at least the exile to which 
he has been condemned. 

MOREAU ST. MERY (M. L. E.] advocate in 
the parliament of Paris, was deputed Itom Mar- 
tinique to the national assembly. Previous to this 
appointment, he had, with great authority, held the 
office of president of the commune, and of the per- 
manent committee at the period when the Bastile was 
taken, and when the electors were doubtful about the 
choice of a commander, he shewed the bust of La- 
fayette, and thus gained a decision in his favour. Oa 
the 14th. of October he presented a report to the 
commune against Bezenval, who had been sei;zed 
by his order in July, and harangued the king, when 
he was brought to Paris after the 6th of October. In 
the assembly he discovered more moderation than he 
had done at the head of the administrators, and even 
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occasionally opposed the too violent efforts of the 
great regenerators, particularly with regard to the 
colonies, positively insisting, in the year 1791> that 
tfiey coula not have the same form of government as 
France, fo( that they must inevitably be for ever lost 
when once the rights of man were declared there. 
These opinions drew on him the disapprobation of 
the left side; and the hisses of the tribunes, but it is 
singular that he was nevertheless hanged in effigy at 
St. Domingo as a friend of the blacks. During the 
sitting of the legislative assembly he became a mem- 
ber of the council of Justice under the direction of 
J,oli, but was dismissed on the 10th of August, 1792. 
After the 18th Brumaire, he was summoned by the 
councils to take a seat in the council of state, and in 
1802 intrusted with the general administration of 
Parma, Placentia, Guastalla, &c. which provinces he 

governed till January, 1806, when he was recalled, 
lit on what account it is yet unknown. Moreau St. 
Mery has translated the works of several travellers^ 
and he is likewise the author of the Laws and Con- 
stitutions of the windward West Indian Colonies^ and 
the Topographical and Political Description of the 
Spanish part of St. Domingo, published in 1796. - 

MORTIER (Edward) marshal of the empire, 
began his military career as a captain in one of the 
volunteer battalions raised in his department ; he next 
became lieutenant-colonel, and rose step by step, till 
he attained the rank of general of division. On the 
15th of March, 1800, he received the important 
command of the 17th military division, and went 
with his staff to congratulate the first consul on his 
escape from that horrible contrivance, known by the 
name of the infernal attempt. In 1803, when hos- 
tilities were renewed with England, he was sent to 
Hanover, and led the French army thither almost 
without opposition. Such was his anxiety to prevent 
pillage, that finding the various precautions he had 
taken were insufiicient to restrain four grenadiers of 
the>48th jregiment from reprehensible excesses, he 
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caus^ them to be shot in June the same year. On 
his return, he became one of the four generals of the 
consul's guard'; in March, 1805, presided in the 
electoral college of the Northern department; was 
raised to the dignity of marshal of the empire, on the 
19th of May following; appointed leader of the 
Second cohort in the legion of honour, and honoured 
with the red ribbon, and the Portuguese order of 
Christ, on the 1st of Febfuarv, 1805. In September 
he obtained the command of a division of the grand 
army under the orders of the emperor; in October 
went to the left bank of the Danube, cut off the com* 
munication between Moravia and the Russian army, 
of which he defeated*a part^in the bloody engagement 
of Diernstein, which tasted from six in the morning 
till four in the afternoon, and hastening onward Y^ith 
a body of four thousand men, he came suddenly on 
the whole force of the Moscovite leader Kutusow, to 
whom he courageously gave battle, notwithstanding 
the inferiority of his numbers, but who would pro- * 
bably have succeeded, had not reinforcements arrived 
from the French army. Each side assumed the ho- 
nour of victory in this engagentent, which was one 
of the most bloody that took place in the course of 
the campaign. Kutusow, as a reward for his conduct 
on this bccasion, received the order of Maria Theresa, 
which was sent him by the emperor of Germany, 
and the inhabitants of Cambray, general Mortier's 
native place, determined to raise a monument to him 
in commemoration of that day, but this honour he 
absolutely declined. 

MOUNIER, secretary to the provincial states of 
Dauphin^, and deputy from the tiers-^tat of that 
provmce to the states-general, a man in whom virtue 
and patriotism greatly predominated over ambition, 
was one of those who most contributed to accelerate 
the French revolution, but at the same time, perhaps^ 
the first of all to withdraw from the lists when he saw 
this revolution take a form repugnant to his feelings. 
Some^iolent persons, as well among the Jacobins as 
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the royalists, have endeavoured in vain to sully his 
character ; his errors were always those of a well- 
principled mind, which ardently desires the welfare 
of its country, though it may mistake the method of 
attaining to this end. At the time when he was de- 
legated to the states-general he was living in Dau-* 
phine, where his popular conduct and the talents he 
had displayed in the provincial states, had acquired 
him great esteem, and it is^e^rtain that the example 
of this assembly, which he then guided at his plea- 
sure, had great influence in establishing the double 
representation of the tiers-^tat and the individual suf- 
frage. A considerable degree of reputation, and a 
species of popularity thus preceded him to the states^ 

feneral, and he had no little weight in the early dcli- 
erations of his order, first insisting that the com- 
munes ought not to discuss any subject, because they 
should not think of giving their opinion otherwise 
than individually. On the 15th of June, when the 
. chamber agitated the question of what name it should 
assume, he proposed that of majority of the repre- 
sentative^. On the 20th he was one of those who in- 
stigated the famous Tennis-court meeting and oath, 
which proved in fact the beginning of the revolution, 
for he there voted an address to the king, and made a 
motion for the dismissal of the national guard which 
surrounded the assembly. On the 1st of July he elo- 
quently opposed the interference of the assembly in 
military discipline, which appertained exclusively to 
the king, and on the 6th maintained the same opini- 
ons. On the 9th he made a long speech on the mode 
of proceeding to form the constitution, and gave his 
opinion that the first step should be a declaration of 
the rights of man. On the 13th, allowing that the 
king had a right to change his ministers, he proposed 
entreating his majesty to recal those whom he had 
just dismissed, imputed the public disorders to those- 
enemies of liberty who laid siege to the king, accused 
them of having formed a league for the defence of 
those abuses in which they had an interest, and call- 
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no confidence in the new ministers. Nevertheless on 
the 15th he opposed those who wanted imperiously 
to require the recal of Necker, maintaining that this 
was a step which could only be recommended to the 
monarch, and at the same time urged the removal of 
those troops whom the king had summoned towards 
the capital. On the 27tii he read, in the name of the 
committee of constituents, of which he* became a 
member on the 14th, the plan for a declaration of the 
rights of man, and a sketch of the principles on which 
the committee intended to establish a limrted monar- 
chial constitution. On the SIst of July he censured 
the arbitrary proscriptions of those who dwelt in the 
metropolis, and proved that the investigation of 
crimes belonged not to Paris alone, but to the whole 
nation. On the 10th of August he suggested the 
formula of an oath for the troops, and a decree au- 
thorizing the municipalities to call on them to keep 
order, whicli were carried notwithstanding Mirabeau's 
opposition. On the 20th he presented a new edition 
of the earlier articles in the declaration of the rights 
of man, which was approved: on the 28th he again 
brought forward, with a few alterations, his sketch of 
the constitution, and on tjje 29th he spoke in support 
of the royal veto. On the 3?st he read in the name 
of the committee of constituents, a project of organi- 
zation for the legislative body ^ and on the 4th of 
September, in a long and often eloquent speech, he 
expatiated on two articles of the project, the one had 
reference to the absolute veto which he proposed 
granting to the king, the second to the formation of a 
permanent legislative body, to be divided into two 
chambers, one of the representatives, the other of the 
senate. This opinion was the apple of discord to the 
patriotic party, for immediately three factions formed 
ni the midst of it, the partisans of a single chamber, 
those of two chambers equally composed, and those 
of an upper and a lower chamber. On the 2^ 
Mounier rejected a motion made by Mirabeau, for 
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taking s llApr.on regency into consideration^ on the 
ground that it concealed some snare spread by the 
Orleans' faction. On the 28th he was chosen presi- 
dent, and thus was a nearer spectator of the events in 
the night between the 5th and 6th of October, which 
however he had not power to prevent. The demo- 
cratic party .then asserted, that on Mirabeau's giving 
him notice that the Parisian multitude was approach- 
ing, he replied, *' So much the better, we shall be 
republicans the sooner." Tbtia story, which nobody 
believed even at the time, has been sufficiently dis- 
proved by the mode of conduct he pursued on the 
6th of October, and still more afterwards -, yet still 
Mirabeau insisted on the truth of the anecdote, re- 
marking moreover that this was the only occaaiofi on 
which Mounier, whose talents he did not greatly va- 
lue, had shewn decision of character. Immediately 
after this event, which opened his eyes to ti^ views of 
the different factions, he returned to Dauphine, sent 
in his resignation on the 21st of November, and pub- 
lished an account of his conduct, after which he re- 
tired to Geneva, and there produced another work, 
entitled. An Appeal to Public Opinion, more free and 
^daring than the former, which contained some expla- 
nations relative to the 5th and 6th of October, and a 
refutation of Chabroud's statement in favour of the 
duke of Orleans and his accomplices. Mounier then 
went to Germany and established a school at Wei- 
mar in Saxony, but after the 18th Brumaire was re- 
called to France, and in 1802 appointed prefect of 
the department of Ille and Vilaine, in 1804 chosen 
candidate to the preservative senate by the electoral 
college of that department, and finally summonal to 
the council of state on the 1st of February, 1805, a 

J lace which he did not long keep, for on the 25th of 
anuary> 1806^ he died at Paris, aged 45. Beside 
his labours in the constituent assembly^ and his Ap- 
peal to Opinion, he has produced inquiries into the 
ciiuses which have prevented the French from be- 
Wming free, and on the means left them for obtain- 
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ing liberty, also AdoIphu9, or Elementary Principles 
of Politics, the resttlt of the most cruel experience. 
In February, 1806, the emperor made bis son an au- 
ditor to the council of state, and condescendied to ex* 
press regret at his father's death. 

MURAT (a French general and pripce,) born at 
Castres, served originally in the constitutional guard 
of Louis XVI« afterwards^ as an officer in the 12th 
regiment of horse chasiMrs>^of which he became lieu- 
tenant-colonel, was caiabtered in July, 17d4» and re- 
stored about the beginning of October, 1795. At 
this period began his attachment to general Bona- 
parte, who made him his aid-de-camp; as such he 
attained the rank, first of chief, then of general of 
brigade, and invariably displayed great valour and 
great talent, particularly on the 17th of April, 1796, 
Hi the battle of Mondovi. Towards the end of the 
game month general Bonaparte having received pro« 
posals of peace from the court of Turin, sent Murat 
thither to open the negociation, and afterwards dis- 
{Uitched him to Paris, where he and Junot delivered 
to governmental banners, taken on different occasions 
from the Austro-Sardinians. On the Sl4th of May he 
returned to Turin, bearing dispatches relative to the 
Aegociations, and immediately rejoined the army. 
In June he attended the minister Fay poult to the 
doge of Genoa, to desire him to dismiss the imperial 
minister from the teTritories of the republic within 
forty-eight hours, and a few days after took the oom" 
nand of the advanced guard of general Vaubois' 
army, which was sent against Leghorn. On the 
)8th of July he directed the attack made by the left 
wittg in the entrenched camp at Mantua; and on 
the dth of September was commanded to pursue 
general Wurmser, who bad been defeated, at the 
head of a body of chasseurs. On the llth he under*' 
took to cut off his retreat to Cerea, but after having 
routed several detachments of the enemy, he wm 
kimsetf repulsed by their superior numbers, and on *** 
Ube IStb stUl continuing to attack, he received a 
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%vooDd. Daring the campaign of 1797> he displa^^ 
the. same activity, and on the 14th of January, I7989 
went to Monte Baldo at the head of a demi-brigade 
of light infantry, forced the Austrians who occupied 
the Corona, routed them after a very obstinate en- 
gagement, and obliged their cavalry to swim across 
the Adige. On the 34th of February he drove the 
enemy from the retrenchments of Foy, which were 
nevertheless valiantly defefided. On the I6th of 
March he crossed the Tagliamento, at the head of his 
division, and on the 19th again distinguished himself ^^ 
at the pcissage of the Lisonzo. In September gene- 
ral Bonaparte commissioned him to march with a 
column towards the confines of the Valteline^ to ac- 
commodate the disputes betw^een that country and 
the Grisons, or rather to take possession of it in the 
name of the Cisalpine republic, in consequence, at 
the end of the month, he declared that the faults of 
the Grisons and the wishes of the people had induced 
him to join the Valteline to the Cisalpine states. In 
November he preceded Bonaparte in his marck 
through Switzerland and Alsace, hastening on to 
Rastadt to prepare for him a situation, of which he did 
not take possession. In March, 1798, he was sub-^ 
commander to Berthier at Rome, then marched- 
against the insurgents of Marino, Albano, and Cas- 
tello, of whom he killed a great number, and caused 
many prelates and monks, who were enemies to France, 
to be seized. He next attended Bonaparte to Egypt, 
served with such success as to merit the rank of 
general of division, and returning with him to Eu- 
rope, was one of those who most effectually served 
him, when, in 1799 he changed the form of goyem- 
ment ; for, entering at the head of 60 grenadiers the 
hall at St. Cloud, where the council of 500 were as- 
sembled, he said, '^ Let the good citizens retire, the 
council of 500 is dissolved." The command of the 
posts of the council of 500 was at first confided to 
"him, and in December that of the consular guard. At 
the end of the month Bonaparte drew the bonda 
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which united them still closer by giving him his sister 
in iharriage, and afterwards employing him as one of 
his heutenants in the army of reserve, the advanced 
guard of which he commanded. On the 27th of 
May, 1800, \\e entered Verceil by main force, 
crossed the Sesia two days after, went to Novarro, 
and took post aiong^ the right bank of the Tessino. 
On the Sd of June he entered Milan, afid surrounded 
the citadel, on the 6th' he passed the Po at Nocette, 
and on the 8th took poSiession of Placentia, with the 
immense magazines of the enemy. On the 6th of 
July government presented him with a sabre of ho- 
nour as a particular mark of the satisfaction he gave 
the French people. The year following he was com- 
mander-in-chief of * the army of observation, and in 
February he and the chevalier Micheroux signed an 
armistice at Soligno, between the French republic 
and the king of the Two Sicilies. After the defini- 
tive treaty of peace he addressed a proclamation to 
the refugees, to inform them that the pacification 
gave them the power and the right to return home. 
He then governed the Cisalpine republic under the 
title of general, and went to the consulta of Lyons, 
after which, in February 1802, he installed the new 
authorities at Milan. Towards the latter end of 
1801, the provisory government of that republic ofier- 
ed him a magnificent sabre, vi^hich he refused, saying, 
that the wants of the army were most urgent, and 
desiring that the value of this present might be ex- 
pended in supplies for them. In November, 1803, 
after his return to Paris, he went to preside in the 
electoral college of the department of Lot, where he 
was bom, and soon after became a member of the le- 
gislative body. In January, 1803, he was appointed 
governor of Paris, with the rank and honours of com- 
mander-in-chief, and in May following, marshal of 
the empire. , On the 1st of February, 1805, he was, as 
high-admiral, raised to the dignity of a prince, and 
afterwards honoured with the order of Prussia and 
Bavaria. When hostilities broke out afresh with 
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Austria, be erased the Rhine at Kehl on the Sf^ 
of September, with the reserve cavalry, remaiDed 
posted several days before the outlets of the Black 
Forest, and went to Bavaria, wher^, when Ulm wm 
taken and Mack defeated, he, with the utmost ac* 
tivity, pursued the Austrian troops who were en-* 
deavouring to retire into Bohemia through Franconia» 
under the ofders of the archduke Ferdinand and 
general Wemeck. He comptdled the forces of the 
latter to lay down their arm, continued to advance 
with the same rapidity, arrived among the first on 
the road to Vienna, first established his head-quartert 
at the abbey of Mcelk, whence he marched to St* 
Polten ; made his entrance into Vienna on the 1 Itb 
of November, and took possession of duke Albert'9 
house; afterwards defeated the Russians at Holla- 
briinn ; again distinguished himself at the battle of 
Juttersdorff, where he took 2000 prisoners, seized 
Briinn on the 18th of November, and having enclosed 
Kutusow granted fiim a capitulation, which was not 
ratified by the emperor Napoleon. The princ^ 
Murat, afterwards contributed greatly to the victory 
at Austerlitz, and in January, 1801, when this bril* 
liant campaign was ended, returned to the metro* 
polis. 

NARBONNE (Louis, le comte DE) colonel of 
the Piedmont regiment of infantry before the revo* 
lution, and afterwards war minister. From his ear* 
liest youth he had enjoyed the special patronage of 
Madame EUisabeth, the king's sister, and belonged 
to her household at the time of the revolution. A 
passionate love of novelty led him to join the popular 
party, not, however, that he appeared wholly tq 
forget the gratitude and attachment due from him to 
his benefactress and to the king. Having been np^ 
pointed colonel of the Besan^on national guard, he 
was soon raised to the rank, first of major*gener^» 
and then of war minister. In 1791 he obtained this 
office, for which his youth, his frivolity, nay, eviaa 
his gentleness^ seemed to disqualify him : hardfy had 
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he the portfolio when he set out, accompanied by Ma- 
dame de Stael, on a tour through all the fortified and 
frontier towns on the side towards the sea and to- 
wards Germany. He solemnly gave the truncbeouj 
borne by the marshals of France, to Luckner and 
Rochambeau in the presence* of the garrison at 
Metz, and on hid return presented the assembly 
with an incorrect account of the nSilitary state of 
France. During the continuation of his ministry, 
which lasted till the month of March, 179^9 he was 
perpetually denounced to the tribune, but was warm* 
ly defended by the abbfe Fauchet and his other, 
friends. On the 23d of January he informed the 
assembly of the necessities of his branch of the ad- 
ministration, and declared, that if the supplies he 
demanded for carrying on the war were not granted 
him he would go and meet death as a soldier of the 
constitution, because when he was in arms he should 
be dispensed from calculating the number and 
^ strength of the enemy. Soon after he declared him- 
" Self a foe to Bertrand de Moleville, and by this quar- 
r'el, and by revealing the coalition formed by the 
ministry with the constitutional part of the legis- 
lative body, caused its dissolution. The reproaches 
which Narbonne heard on this occasion from his 
colleagues irritated him to the highest degree, and 
he declared, that if he could he would instantly have 
others appointed in their stead, attacking more par- 
ticularly Bertrand de Moleville, whom he loudly ac- 
cused of being an enemy to the constitution, wiiich 
he was seeking to destroy. Articles written in this 
spirit were by his order then printed in the Girondia 
* journals, which were devoted to him. Bertrand in 
vain demanded an explanation, and Narbonne per- 
sisted in requiring that one of them should quit th^ 
ministry : then the king, who was partial to the 
minister of marine, consented to accept his resig- 
nation, and at the same time sent absolute orders for 
Narbonne to deliver up his portfolio to M. de Grave. 
On the 9th of March he received his dismissal, though 
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the day before he published three letters from the 
commanders in chief, Luckner, Rochainbeau^ and 
Lafayette, in which they expressed their concern at 
the reports circulated relative to his withdrawing 
from office, an event which, if it took place, seemed 
to give warning of their removal : but all three being 
displeased at this unlicensed publication of their 
letters, complstined of it, and thus destroyed the 
effect of this little stratagem. After his dismissal 
the denunciations against bim were renewed with 
more violence t6an ever, but appearing at the bar 
he repulsed all these charges, and was applauded by 
the majority, who decreed that he carried with him 
the regret of the nation. In April be was agaia 
attacked by Lecointre for his purchases of English 
guns, *in which he was reproached with having 
wasted eight millions of the public property ; but he 
triumphed again, and obtained employment in the 
central army as a major-general. On his return, 
however, to Paris, after the 10th of August, a decree 
of accusation was passed against him on account of ^ 
the financial part of his administration, and bis 
enemies asserted, that though he came into office 
loaded with debts, he went out perfectly clear, and 
even provided with sums sufficient to satisfy for a 
long time his love of expense. This new danger 
also he escaped, got to London, and when Louis 
XVL was tried, wrote to the convention to prove 
that the accusation brought against the monarch of 
having neglected the means of putting the kingdom 
in a state of defence was far from just. In 1791 too, 
when the king's aunts were stopped in their way out 
of France, he shewed great concern for his fornier 
benefactress, and himself carried them the decree 
which granted them permission to pursue their jour- 
ney. In September, 1792, he also declared that 
during his administration he had distributed con- 
siderable sums to Lacroix, Gensojine, Thuriot, Al- 
bite, Bazire, Chabot, and Merlin de Thionville. 
They warmly declared this to^be untrue, and the 
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vioJeoce of their sabsequent opinions seems to prove 
it false. It is, however, certain, that during his 
administration almost all were intimate with him, 
and received from his lavish hand favours which it 
depended on him to bestow : among others was La- 
croix of Eure and Loir, whose private letters prove 
the fact. M. de Narbonne passed much of the 
period of his proscription in Switzerland ; but the 
18th Brumaire recalled him and several other mem- 
bers of the royalist constitutional party to France. 
Narbonne must be deemed one of the leaders of that 
faction, for in his ministry they most assiduously 
strove, to acquire an ascendant over Louis XVI. but 
though the king appeared favourable to them they 
could never obtain sufficient influence to establish 
their system, and it appears certain that th§ sove- 
reign and his privy-counsellors never fully entered 
into their views, and sometimes accepted their offers 
only to use them as means to attain some point 
beyond ; and that in short this variety, this contra- 
diction in the views of the monarch ial party contri- 
buted not a little to involve those different parts in 
one common ruin. M* de Narbonne returned to Paris 
in 180@. 

NECKER (J.) comptroller-general and minister 
of finance, son of a tutor in the college of Geneva. 
When a minister he retained all the dislikes, all the 

f)rejudioes with which his inferior birth, his repub- 
ican principles, and his calvinistic faith, had from 
childhood imbued him. He began life as clerk to 
M. Telusson, a banker at Paris, whose partner he 
afterwards became, and in the course of 13 or 14 
years his fortune surpassed that of the first bankers. 
Contracts with the East-India company, which some 
call advantageous, others fraudulent, and specula* 
tions in the English funds at the time of the peace 
of 1763, of which he was previously informed by 
Favier, who was employed in foreign affairs, and to 
whom he afterwards refused his share in the profits 
of this business, were» it is said» the ground work of 
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this astonishing fortune^ which the most moderate 
calculations estimate at six millions. Necker then 
thonght of obtaining ' some place under government, 
but he at first aimed only at the office of first com- 
missioner of finance, to attain \vhich he endeavoured 
to acquire a literary reputation, and published a 
panegyric on Colbert, in which he made a display 
of superficial knowledge on public credit and com- 
merce ; and a work on the exportation and impor- 
tation of grain, in which he sought less to fathom 
the subject than to excite the attention of the public^ 
and obtain a reading from those persons who gave 
the tone to society. Incorrect and inflated as was 
his style, vague and even empty as were his ideas, 
the philosophical and sentimental hue he contrived 
to cast over his productions, recommended them to 
common readers, who were enchanted to see finance 
reduced, as philosophy had already been, to their 
level. Necker was beginning to enjoy some degree 
of reputation when Turgot was disgraced, and an- 
xious to profit by the dissipation in which the new 
minister Clugny lived, he presented statements to 
M. de Maurepas, in which he exaggerated the re- 
sources of the state. The rapid fortune of Necker 
induced a favourable opinion of his capacity, and 
after Clugny died he was united with his successor 
M. Taboureau des Reaux, a place which he obtain- 
ed partly by the assistance of the marquis de Pezay. 
The introduction to the Moniteur, 1789, gives some 
curious details relative to that nobleman and to Necker^ 
to the method by which he courted his favour and 
made his own fortune, and to several other ministers 
of that time, for though M. de Pezay had no os« 
tensible office, he possessed a singular degree of in- 
£uence in the administration. After eight months 
administration^ Necker, on the 2d of July, 1777. 
made his colleague resign^ and urged by that desire 
of praise, which all his life tormented him^ he pre- 
ited his accounts in 1781. Shortly after, in- 
with success, he endeavoured to take ad- 
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yantoge of the public favour, and ventured to aspire 
to a place in the council. His religion Mras urged 
as an objection, but persuaded that the fear of 
losing him would overcome every scruple, he insisted 
and threatened to quit his place ; he was the dupe 
of his own presumption, and was suffered to retire. 
He then went to Switzerland and published his work 
on the administration of the French finances, in 
which he discovers the same moderate talents as a 
writer, the same empiricism as a financier, and the 
same desire of exciting attention by calling on the 
public to judge between him and the monarch who 
had condescended to receive him. In 1787 he re- 
turned to France, and wrote against Calonne, who 
had accused him as the cause of the deficiency in the 
finances ; this dispute ended in the exile of *Necker, 
but in 1788, when the general displeasure against 
Brienne terrified the court, he was again appointed 
comptroller general, but feeling himself supported 
by the voice of the people, he refused to accept the 
post unless on the condition of not labouring in con- 
junction with the prime-minister. Mirabeau wrote 
at this time, " we are going to see that quack Nec- 
ker, that king of the mob 5 if he were the master 
they would destroy every thing under his direction.** 
Misabeau judged him well ; eager for popular ap^ 
plause, he hoped to govern every thing, by leading 
the king to hope for an increase of power, and the 
people for a speedy democracy, by the debasement 
of the higher orders, and the parliaments. The re- 
port he made to the council on the 27th of Decem- 
oer, 1788, respecting the formation of the states-gene- 
ral, proved the first spark which lighted the combus- 
tible matter that had long been prepared. Yet had 
Necker no fixed plan; the sport of his vanity, he 
fluctuated perpetually among various projects, and it 
will perhaps appear singular, that though for ever led 
by his temper and his prejudices to attempt the de- 
gradation of the higher orders, he no less obstinately^ 
adhered to the depire of rendering the sovereign abso- 
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lute, so long as he retained any hope of governing 
him. All his writings are full of passages which dis- 
cover this love of despotism, and the author of the 
" Gallery of the States- General" has brought toge- 
ther several in his note B. article Necker. In 1789 
he was reproached with having contributed to the 
scarcity of corn, by manifesting ill-grounded fears on 
the subject ; his views, though different, often coin- 
ciding with those of the duke of Orleans ; it was 
proved to him, that of 39 millions expended by him 
in grain, 28 had returned by the sale of that grain, of 
which he had given no account. There are who 
affirm that they liad been employed in overcoming 
the obstacles which opposed his ambition, but this 
seems to be at any rate an exaggeration. On the 5th 
of May he made a long speech at the opening of the 
states-general, and in the midst of the most fulsome 
praises lavished on the sovereign and the people, he 
sketched a plan of operation for that assembly, which 
his extravagant self-love made him fancy he could di- 
rect as he pleased. On the 11th of July, when the 
court thought fit to take measures against the factions, 
Necker, who was become absolutely their sentinel in 
the very council of the king, was dismissed; but on 
the I6th the assembly wrote him a letter, expressing 
their regret at his* withdrawing, and informing him 
that they had obtained his recal ; indeed on the 12th 
the people had carried his bust about in triumph, 
beside that of tho duke of Orleans. On the 27th the 
letter of thanks addressed by him to the assembly was 
read, and his return from Bale to Paris was one con- 
tinued triumph. The theatres of the metropolis had 
been shut during his absence, and on the day of his 
arrival he went to express his gratitude at the town- 
hall, and the day after, the 29th, at the nationar assem- 
bly. Yet in the midst of his triumph he met with one 
mortification which might have shewn him the extent 
of his fictitious influence and the uncertainty of po- 
""ular favour, in the affair of M. de Bezenval, to whom 
in vain^ granted his protection.. During the 
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remainder of the year he was constantly presenting 
new statements on the resources of the revenue, but 
these p€fy;y considerations, which suited better with 
his bank than his post as a minister, were acceptable 
neither to the party he wished to support, nor to 
that he desired to overthrow. The latter, with whom 
he had never been a favourite, had made use of his 
name to excite commotion, but had abandoned him 
when he wa« no longer useful, and he soon perceived 
that his influence was daily diminishing. In Sep- 
tember he wrote on the royal sanction, and declared 
in favour of the suspensive veto^ but he greatly 
injured the royal cause by opposing the motions of 
Mirabeau always for the same selfish reason, because 
he had wounded his vanity. At the same period he 
still more positively declared the public credit de- 
stroyed, and demanded a loan of eighty millions, 
which Mirabeau contrived should be intrusted tb him, 
in order so entail on him a responsibility which must 
^ he well knew prove his political destruction. At last 
the famous Red Book appeared in April, and com- 
pletely put an end to his popularity, for, disgusted with 
the remarks Camus made on the publication of the 
register, and blinded by his pride*, he ventured in his 
answer to call the members of the committee of pen- 
sions, men whowere novices in business, and who 
had yet to learn the nature of public virtues. Un- 
able longer to conceal from himself the neglect 
into which he had fallen, he became morose, and in 
July, contrary to his well-known principles, he ob- 
jected to the king's giving his sanction to the decree 
for abolishing titles, and even published remarks on 
this subject. On the 17th of August he addressed a 
remonstrance to the assembly, in which he called for 
the modification of the pensions, observing that the 
legislative body ought not to have the disposal of all 
favours, and thus weaken the hands of government. 
From this time he soon beheld himself hated anddespised 
by the national assembly, which he had expected to 
guide, by the people whose idol he had been, and by^' 
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the court which he had hurried to destraction ; so that 
in the month of December he determine to fly^ after 
having seen the populace tear from the gade of his 
bonse the inscription^ '^ To the adored ttiinister/' 
which they had put there in a moment of delirium. 
He was now returning to his country, leaving be- 
hind him as a pledge of his administration S,4()0>000 
livres, which he had placed in the royal treasury, a 
villa, and his house at Paris ; but pursued by the cen« 
sure and the execrations of all parties, he was stopped 
at Arcis sur Aube, and a decree of the national assem* 
bly alone enabled him to continue his journey ; nay, 
the same people of Vesoul, who had lately drawn his 
carriage, now loaded him with curses, and were 
hardly prevented from murdering his servants. The 
revolutionary genius which he had so greatly assisted 
to draw down on Europe, soon followed to torment 
him in his retreat at Copet, and the title of baron, 
with which he had thought fit to adorn an obscure 
name, was an additional motive for persecHting him. In 
the course of 1793) he published a work, entitled. On 
the Executive Power in large Kingdoms^ and at the 
end of the same year ventured to call on the frienda 
of Louis the XVI tb to defend him at' the bar of the 
national convention ; to this Montioie, editor of the 
King's Friend, replied, by desiringHiim to interfere 
no further in the affairs of a monarch whom his ad- 
vice had brought to the last degi'ee of misfortune, and 
to whom his presence had ever proved the signal of 
calamity. M. Necker has since continued to live 
quietly in his barony at Copet, not without thinking 
of glory, but destitute of othei* resources for obtaining 
it, save bis writings, of which he has produced many, 
and some by means of his daughter Madame de 
Stael have been published. Strange as it seems, that 
a man vilified alike by the wise and the weak, by the 
republicans^ by the royalists, and by the moderaAists, 
i still bave the presumption to fancy himself 
y to the world ; the fact is aoy and M. Necker 
( by » werk oa^ tlMr lerolotioo, mul by 



wretched conjugal farces, to attract the eyes of the 
pubh'c, which it should have been his most anxioi^ 
daily piUjQ^r might rest on him no more. It is cer- 
tain, that*f(rhen the first consul Bonaparte went to see 
him at Copet, this upstart, forgetting that the traveller 
sometimes takes a pleasure in beholding ruins, or' in 
visiting coasts celebrated for shipwrecks alone, still 
flattered himself that it was a homage paid by a hero 
to the great man! Nevertheless, in 1802, he pub- 
lished a work against the consular government which 
excited a good deal of attention at the time, and 
which contains republican ideas intermingled with 
monarchial institutions. He had been called on 
some time before to take a part in the affairs of Swit- 
zerland, but he refused on account of his health, and 
on the 9th of April, 1804, died at Geneva, after a 
short but painful illness. Beside the above-mentioned 
works^ he has written an answer to a statement of the 
abb^ Morellet relative to the Elast India Company, 
1769 : Panegyric on Colbert, which obtained the 

frize from tiie French academy, 1773; Facts on 
Provincial Administration, 1781 ; Necker's Answer 
to the Speech delivered by Calonne in tlie Assembly 
of the Notables, 1787 ; New Particulars relative to the 
Accounts delivered in 1788 ; On the Importance of 
Religious Opinions, 1788; Observations on the Pre- 
face to the Ked Book, 1790; on the Administration 
of Necker, by himself, 1791 ; on the French Revo- 
lution, 1797; Course of Religious Moral Philosophy, 
1800; Papers, &c. &c. 

NEY, marshal of the empire, grand officer and 
chief of the 7th cohort in the legion of honour, 
knight of the Portuguese order of Christ, &c. &c., 
was born in 17^ at Sarre Louis, entered very young 
into the colonel-generars Hussar regiment, and passed 
rapidly through all the subaltern ranks till he attained 
to that of adjutant-general, which was -conferred on 
him by ELleber, in 1794. Under the command of 'this 
general, to whom he attached himself, he acquired 
that reputatioa for valour and talent, which so many 
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splendid achievements hare since increased. In 17d^f 
while yet but an adjutant-general, he belonged to the 
army of Sambre and Meuse, where he displayed the 
greatest daring, and no inconsiderable degree of 
talent, particularly on the 4th of June at the battle 
of Altenkirchen ; likewise on the 9th of July at 
Obermersch, on the 26th at Wurzbourg, which he 
entered with general Championnet, and on the 8th of 
August at Forcheim. In that month, after a glorious 
engagement on the Rednitz, he was promoted to the 
rank of brigadier-general on the field of battle, after 
which he took possession of the fortress of Rothem* 
bourg. In the beginning of April, 1797, he pow- 
erfully contributed to the victory gained near Neu- 
wied over the Austrians, whom he charged at the 
head of the French cavalry; on the I6th, after a very 
warm contest, he dislodged the enemy from Diersdorff; 
on the 20th his horse sunk under him near Giessen, 
when he was exposing himself like a common soldier 
to save a piece of flying artillery, he was taken pri- 
soner by the Austrians, but soon released on his pT<fi 
mise not to serve till he should be exchanged. On 
the 4th of September, 1797, he declared vehemently 
against the Clichien party, which then had the 
ascendency in the councils. Was raised in 1798 to the 
rank of general of division^ and served as such ia 
1799 in the army of the Rhine. In October he 
defeated a body of Austrians at Frankfort, crossed 
first the Meine, and afterwards the Necker, seized 
on Manheim, and thus effected a diversion which was 
a principal cause of the victory at Zurich, as it forced 
prince Charles to send strong detachments to cover 
his right wing, which was threaten^. In 1801 he 
distinguished himself at Kilmuntz, Ingolstadt, and 
Hohenlinden, under the command of general Moreau. 
In July, 1802, the first consul presented him with a 
splendid Egyptian sabre, and in October following 
appointed him envoy extraordinary and minister ple- 
nipotentiary to the Helvetic republic. On the 25th 
general Ney had an audience of the senate at Berne, 
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whom he assured of the protection he was authorized 
by his government to promise them, and then gave 
general Bachmann orders to disband his troops, 
warning him that if it were not done before the 1st 
of November, he would lead the French troops 
against him. This threat was followed by an ordjer 
to disarm the Swiss, and the confederate forces being 
soon dispersed, the chiefs were arrested, and the 
general received deputies from all parts of Swit* 
zerland, who were charged to declare their sub- 
mission to France. He then busied himself in arrang- 
ing the government as bis instructions specified, till 
he was recalled in October, 1803, to take the com* 
mand of the army at Compeigne, which he quitted 
for the camp at Boulogne. On the accest^ion of 
Napoleon Bonaparte to the imperial throne, he was 
raised to the dignity of marshal of the empire, and in 
September, 1804, appointed grand officer and chief 
of the 7th cohort in the legion of honour. On the 
1st of February, 1805, the red ribbon was conferred 
on him, and he was shortly after created knight of the 
Portuguese order of Christ, When war with Austria 
broke out afresh in September, 1805, he was one of 
the first generals who crossed the Rhine, and con-^ 
tributed to the successes which began this campaign. 
Afler the capitulation of Ulm, he was dispatched 
with a body of 30,000 men to the right of the grand 
army, and drove the archduke John from the Tyrol ; 
after having seized on the forts of Scharnitz and 
Neuslarck, he entered Inspruck and Hall, where he 
found immense magazines, then still pursuing the 
archduke John, he defeated his rear-guard on the 
17th of November at the foot of Mount Brenner, and 
afler the peace of Presburg, marched his troops into 
Upper Swabia. Marshal Ney married the daughter 
of M. Auguie, the post-master. 

NIVERNOIS (L. J, B. M. due DE) formerly mi- 
nister of state, member of the French academy, of 
that of the belles lettres, &c. &c. was born at Paris on 
the 16th of December, 1716^ and originally made 
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choice of the militaiy profession^ bat soon gave the 
preference to the diplomatic line. He was highly 
esteemed by Louis the XVth, who sent him on em* 
bassies to Rome, to Berlin, and finally to London, in 
1763, to treat for peace, and he every where behaved 
with prudence, and did great service to France. Un* 
der the reign of Louis the XVIth, the due de Niver- 
noislost almost all his influence, but he consoled him* 
self by the cultivation of literature and friendship^ 
passing many years in all the enjoyments which am- 
ple wealth can bestow on a virtuous character and a 
cultivated mind ; but the revolution steeped his latter 
days in bitterness, and in the reign of terror he wa9 
dragged to the prisons of Paris, where he remainetl 
till after the 27th of July, 1794. At the period of 
the Idtb Vendemiaire he presided in the electoral 
assembly of the Seine, but being soon driven from his 
post by the conventional party, he returned to do- 
mestic life, and once more at liberty, drew around 
him those friends he had left, finding among them 
and in study a degree of happiness, which he enjoyed 
till the25tb of February, 1798, when he died. He 
had some time before published a collection of his 
works, in eight volumes, octavo. His Fables were 
not thought to <]eserve the reputation they had ac- 
quired, while confined to a private circle : his Reflec- 
tions on the Genius of Horace, of Despreaux, and of 
Rousseau, are highly esteemed : his Dialogues of the 
Dead, and his Moral Letters, abound in acute and 
sagacious remarks, and above all, in a pure and 
practical philosophy, far superior to all that theory so 
ostentatiously displayed by our professed liages : his* 
speecJhesto the academy are remarkable for the tone 
of urbanity which prevails in them; his Lives of the* 
Troubadours are written in a most interesting style : 
the passages which he has translated from Virgil, 
from Milton, from Pope, firomAriosto, &c. display 
beauties of the highest order, though interspersed with 
numerous proofs of negligence, but in his Imitations 
of Anacreon, Horace, Ovid, Tibullus, and Proper- 
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tuis^ and in his Songs, Tales, and Elegies, his genius 
is displayed to the greatest advantage. 

NOAILLES (Louis, vicomte DE) governor of a 
district, and colonel of the Alsatian chasseurs, was 
delegated by the nohility in the bailiwick of Nemours 
to the states-general. This young man, who had na- 
tural talent, impetuosity, and activity, joined the re*^ 
volutionary party, totally forgetting all his family 
owed to the court, and from the opening of the states- 
general, declared for the union of the orders. On the 
12tb of July he gave notice that Paris was in a state 
of insurrection, that the Bastile was taken, and M. 
Delauney killed. In the night of August the 4th he 
first called on the nobility and clergy to renounce 
their privileges; and led to the suppression of feudal 
rights; by attributing the tumults in the provinces to 
the expectation of relief entertained by the people, 
which had been too often deceived. On the 18th of 
September he made a report on the organization of 
the army ; on the 5th of June he made a motion in 
the Jacobin society, for prohibiting any of the mem- 
bers .from wearing foreign manufactures, which was 
carried : on the 19th of the same month he support- 
ed the decree for abolishing the titles and distinctions, 
both of the nobility and of the king's household. In 
Che course of May he fought a duel with Barnave, 
but after having stood his adversary's fire, be dis- 
charged his own pistol in the air, and the dispute was 
adjusted. In July he made a new statement on the force 
and organization of the army ; and a few days after, 
speaking of the projects of foreign powers, and the 
resources to be opposed to them, he concluded that 
France would be invincible if it remained united. In 
September he denounced plans for stirring up the 
Swiss guards, and caused all associations and corpo- 
rations to be prohibited from corresponding with 
French or foreign regiments. On theSSd of Decern* 
her he obtained a decree for the organization of the 
national gendarmerie, and was elected president ott 
the 26th of February, 1791. On the 6th of April he 
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appeared in the tribune of the Jacobin society, to 
set them at ease respecting the political situation of 
Alsace, whither he had been dispatched. On the 
19th he blamed the minister for foreign affairs on ac- 
count of the warlike preparations made by the neigh- 
bouring powers. ** What," said he, " is the use of 
agents, spies, ambassadors, if not to know what passes 
before their eyes ?" On the 28th he voted for ad- 
mitting all citizens into the national guard, and cited 
the example of HcJland, where the lowest class of 
society, which was refused entrance into it, had be- 
come the instrument of despotism. On the 29th he 
declared his approbation of the connection betweea 
the military and the popular societies, as it inspired 
the former with a love of the constitutipn. On the 
5th of May he read to the assembly a long argumen- 
tative discourse on issuing assignats of five livres. — 
Many persons remarking that M. de Noailles was in 
the habit of speaking on casual motions only, and 
that he was frequently silent when great questions 
were discussed, have thence concluded that he was 
not the author of the long speeches he occasionally 
delivered, and have even gone so far as to name those 
who were said to compose for him. Without deter- 
mining how far this opinion may be founded in truth, 
it is evident that his natural talents were far above 
the common levels though it were to be desired, per^ 
haps, that he had possessed more information, ana 
known how to check his presumption, which was 
always excessive. On the 29th of May he was sent 
to Colmar, at the head of his regiment, to quell an in- 
surrection there, but returned to Paris on the 22d of 
June, 1791, the day after Louis the XVIth's flight, 
and immediately took an oath of fidelity to the nation 
and the assembly. On the 5th of September he made 
a long speech on the political and military state of 
France, proved that sufficient precautions were not 
taken against a sudden attack, and traced a plan for 
securing the safety of the state, and restoring domes- 
tic confidence, which he represented as the safest 
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defence against every foreign enterprise. At the end 
of the session he joined the armies, and in November 
wrote a very prudent and temperate letter from Se- 
dan, on the king's refusal to sanction the decree 
against emigrants. In May, 1792, he commanded 
the chain of advaffced posts belonging to the camp at 
Valenciennes, but soon resigned and quitted his coun- 
try, weary of a revolution which must have taught 
him that the tranquillity of nations is never safely to 
be sported with. When* he had escaped from these 
tempests he re-entered the service, went with the 
French troops to America as general of a brrgade, 
and was killed in 1803 in a naval engagement, which 
took place between him and the English, when on 
the evacuation of St. Domingo he was crossing to the 
isle of Cuba ; on this occasion he gave proofs of va- 
lour, and tears were shed by his grenadiers, in whose 
arms he expired. 

ORLEANS (Louis Philippe Joseph, due d') one 

of the French princes of the blood, born at St. 
Cloud on the 13th of April, 1747, was the son of 
Louis Philippe d'Orleans, and Louise Henriette de 
Bourbon Conti. The branch of Orleans reckons five 
generations from Louis the Xlllth to him inclusively : 
Monsieur, the brother of Louis the XlVth ; Philippe 
d'Orleans, regent during the minority of Louis the 
XVth; Louis d'Orleans, Louis Philippe d*Orleans, 
and Louis Philippe Joseph. This prince rendered 
the title of due de Chartres, which he bore till his fa- 
ther's death, celebrated by his extreme depravity. 
He first conducted to an early grave the prince de 
Lamballe, son of the due de Penthievre, who was 
the companion' of his excesses, and his enemies 
accused him of having aimed at thus appropriating to 
himself the riches of his victim, whose sister he mar- 
ried, and who was too truly deserving not to be ren- 
dered miserable by her husband. He was in stature 
below the middle size , but very well made, and his 
features were regular and pleasing, till libertinism and 
debauchery covered it completely with red^ inflamed 
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pustules. He was very early bald, and some of the 
young nobles of his house, for the sake of resem- 
bling him, had their hair taken off: he was well 
skilled in all bodily exercises, good and compassionate 
in his domestic relations, and endowed with great na- 
tural abilities, though ignorant tpd credulous. In 
short, it is most true that he had no character, and 
that, weary of pleasure, he was desirous of trying 
guilt as a new pleasure, heightened by revenge, 
which was his ruling passioq. As he was to succeed 
the due de Penthievre in the office of high admiral, he 
thought fit, in 1778, to make a naval campaign, and 
commanded the rear-guard of M. d'Orvillier^s fleet in 
the battle of Ushant, in which he was on board an 
84-gun ship. By a sudden movement, this division 
being opposite to the enemy, the admiral, the count 
d'Orvilliers, gave the signal for keeping to the wind- 
ward, to prevent the English from passing; but whe- 
tlier the commanders, to ruin d'Orvilliers, pretended 
not to comprehend the signal, or whether they really 
misunderstood it, the English rear-guard was savea. 
It was then assiduously noised abroad that the due 
de Chartres had concealed himself in the hold of the 
ship, which seems not probable, as the vessel on 
board which he was, never was in danger, nor "even 
within reach of th^ cannon. The court, how- 
ever, took up this injurious anecdote, and when he 
appeared, overwhelmed him with epigrams: the 
king, too, instead of making him high admiral, ap- 
pointed him colonel-general of the hussars, a singu- 
lar, and even contemptuous reward for sea service^ 
and which is said to have partly laid the foundation 
pf his hatred to Louis. Some time after, he went up 
in a balloon ; and as a few years before, he had gone 
down into a mine^ where he had, as it is reported, 
shewn but little self?possession, it was said that he had 
thought proper to shew all the elements his cow^ 
ardice. On the death of the comte de. Clermont, be 
got himself appointed master of all the masonic lo^l^ 
in France, and this sect w^ of no si^aU uw ^q hiJQ 
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i^iterwiinda ill oveiturning the institutions of hiscomi- 
. iffy. la 1787 ^'b father died, and be then took the 
iitie of duke of Orleans, and sought to render him- 
Mlf popular. Several young parliamentarians be* 
;Mme, most of them unconsciously, the instruments 
i9f his projects, \ff inflaming the miods of the multi- 
iude in 1788, when the disputes occurred between 
the court and the parliaotents. By the advice of his 
creatures, he violently opposed the king in the royaA 
meeting on the IQth of November, 1787, and was ex- 
iiled to Villers Coterets 5 but in return for the sums 
he lavished on the rapacious jouraaliste, he isoon be* 
came the idol of the populace. Another of the me- 
thods which he successfully put in practice to obtaia 
the favour of the people, was to buy up corn, and 
tlien relieve those who were languishing under this 
artificial scarcity, a measure which had the advan- 
tage of rendering the court odious without hurting 
his avarice, which was one of his ruling passions, 
because the party schemes brought back to him 
nearly all he sacrificed in the winter of I788-9> to his 
ambition and revenge. At this period public tables 
were spread, and fires lighted by his order, for the 
paupers of the metropolis, and sums of money distri- 
buted likewise among them. It is universally be- 
lieved that he was for some time undecided as to his 
future proceedings, in consequence of a proposal to 
marry his daughter to the due d'Angoul^me, son of 
the oomte d'Artois, and his son to a daughter of the 
king of Naples ; but hatred, and an insurmountable 
desire to govern, soon got the better, and his agents, 
furnished with printed instructions, were dispersed 
through the provinces to inflfience the election of 
deputies to the states-general, while a sort of army at 
bis command, ruled Paris. He was delegated to the 
oon vocation of the states by the nobility of the baili- 
wick of Crepy, in Valois ; and the last measures h^ 
at that time took, were to write himself in favour of 
divorce, and to appear, as if by chance, in the midst 
of all the tumults, particularly at the pillage of the 
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paper-mAnuiactory at Reveillon. In the very earlteit 
meetings he protested against the proceedings of his 
chamber, and joined that of the tiers-^tat with the 
dissentient members of his order, after having, on the 
17th of June, endeavoured to make a speech on the 
subject^ which the heat, and yet^more a leathern^ 
breast-plate, which he had put on for fear of being 
assassinated, prevented him from terminating. From 
that period he divided bis time between the meetings 
of the national assembly and those of his own ad«> 
visers, who assembled first at the Palais Royal, and 
afterwards at Passy. His first scheme, or rather that 
of his leaders, was, as it appears, to have the king 
put under an interdict, the queen broug:ht to trial, 
and himself proclaimed lieutenant-general of the king- 
dom ; but the shock of the different factions, which 
were already beginning to form into classes, then ren<» 
dered the favourable dispositions of the Breton, after- 
wards Jacobin society, of no avail. On the 3d of 
July he was nominated president of the national as* 
sembly, but he refused the place, and busied himself 
in corrupting the regiment of French guards, and in 
preparing the events of July the 14th, which his 
counsellors assured him were necessary to terrify the 
court, and free himself from many persons who were 
in his way. The^ measures coinciding with those 
of Necker and the Breton club, took full ^ect^ 
though it would have been out of the power of his 
creatures to induce him to act for himself. On the 
21 St he went down among the crowd who were as« 
sembled in the Palais Royal, but be had only as much 
resolution as served him to utter these words: — 
** There is but one way, which is, to take armsj'' and 
immediately retired to his own apartments. The same 
day, however, his bust was carried about in triumph 
with Necker's. On the 13th new libek against the 

Jueen were distributed, and to profit by the events of 
uly the 14th, it was resolved in his council, that he 
should offer Louis the XVIth his mediation vrith the 
people, on condition the king would grant him tba 
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place of" lieutenant-general of the kingdom ; bnt this 
overture he had never sufficient resolution to make. 
The invasion of Versailles took place soon after, and 
though all the depositions taken at the Chdtelet rela- 
tive to the 5th and 6th of October agree in pointing 
out the duke of Orleans as the chief instigator of the 
riot, ever faithful to his character, he had not strength 
to complete his crime, and to direct the arms which 
would and could have saved him. It has often been 
disputed, whether he was himself at Versailles in the 
night between the 5th and 6th of October : his par- 
tisans denied it ; yet it is difficult to doubt the testi- 
mony of a man like M. Malouet, who in his deposi- 
tion at the Chsltelet, asserted that he had seen, and 
even spoken to him there. This dreadful night not 
having answered his wishes, he gave a yet more con- 
vincing proof of the weakness of his soul, in the man- 
ner of his yielding to the threats of Lafayette, who, 
though almost as timid as himself, ventured to me- 
nace him with the tribunals if he did not imnlediately 
leave France. Mirabeau in vain resorted to promises, 
and even threats, to^ detain him; always fancying 
himself pursued by his pale accuser, he thought him- 
self supremely happy under the pretence of a mission 
to the king of England, to interpose the sea between 
himself and a throne, which he a few days before 
hoped to invade; upon which Mirabeau uttered a 
phrase which forcibly describes him, and of which 
decency alone forbids the repetition. However, at 
the end of eight months, he got the better of his ap- 
prehensions, and ventured, in spite of fr^sh orders 
from Lafayette, to return to Paris, where he was re- 
ceived with transport by the Jacobins, and hastening 
to the assembly, he took an oath of fidelity to the 
nation, the law, and the sovereign. On the 3d of 
September Chabroud appeared in the tribune, to clear 
the duke of Orleans from the accusations brought 
against him respecting. the affair of Versailles, and 
covered himself with shame in the eyes of all parties. 
Birou was so shameless as to share in this task, and 
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Ferriere defended bis patron in a bad work^ which 
Malouet, in a pamphlet of two pages^ devoted to 
eternal infamy. On the 18th of February, 1790, he 
sent his civic oath from London to the assembly, and 
renewed it on the 11th of July following in the tri- 
bune, after his return ; at which period he published 
an account of his conduct in the revolution. When 
Louis fled, in June, I79I9 he declared in a public let- 
ter, that if the regency were oiSered him, he should 
jdecline it. Nevertheless, most of the factious per- 
sons, some of whom were weary of serving so pusilla- 
nimous a chief, and others who were no longer in want 
of his support, began to abandon him, and the young 
Barnave, full of talent and daring, struck the most 
violent blows at his faction, by uniting for other 
schemes many members of the left side, who in their 
former disunited state had often unintentionally se- 
conded Philip's views. In the month of August, 
1791> he declared against depriving the members of 
the royal family of the rights inherent in active citi- 
zens, protesting that if the motion was carried he was 
determined to renounce the privileges of a member of 
the reigning family, and claim those only of a French 
citizen ; but he was then reminded, that neither for 
his children nor his creditors could he put this renun- 
ciation in effect. The legislature was hardly assem« 
bled, when he sent Voidel and Petion to London, to 
prepare for another monopoly of com, but this plan 
having failed, he made a speculation in sugars, which 
again occasioned several tumults. At this period M. 
Thevenard, before he resigned the administration of 
the marine, caused the duke to be appointed admiral 
of France, in order to secure to Louis more popula«» 
rity with the new assembly, a nomination which, 
with the circumstances attending it, had perhaps a 
very great influence over the fate of the royal family, 
and of the duke himself, who went to Bertrand de 
Moleville, the successor of M. Thevenard, expressed 
all bis gratitude to him, and his hopes that the new 
appointment would enable him to prove to the king 
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how much he had been misrepresented. The asto* 
nisbment which this langqage excited in the minister^ 
brought on explanations and confidential communica- 
tions which must have surprised him still more, for 
M. Bertrand himself states, that the duke assured him 
his name had been made a cover for i^ thousand atro- 
cities, of which he had not the least knowledge, and of 
which he had been supposed guilty, because he had 
thought fit to avoid the disgrace of justifying himself. 
The minister, hoping no doubt to profit by these 
right sentiments, then advised him to make overtures 
ofreconciliation to the king, which the prince seemed 
much to desire^ but to hesitate for fear of a refusal.-^ 
M. Bertrand undertook to apply to Louis the XVItb, 
who consented to this healing of differences, and 
granted the new admiral a long audience; after- 
wards informing his jyinisters that he was well pleased 
with the princ^ whom he believed to be really re- 
formed, and disposed to repair his errors, andf the 
mischief he bad done, '' in which," added*the king, 
'^ he has not perhaps had so great a share as we supi* 
posed/' Thmgs being, though unknown to the cour- 
tiers, in this state, theauke,afew days after, on a Sun- 
day in January, \19% appeared at the king's levee, to 
pay his respects: the royalijits, who were usually at the 
palace in great numbers on those days, loaded bim 
with the most humiliating insults, and seemed to have 
formed a determination to crush him beneath the 
weight of contempt ; they jostled, they pusbed, they 
elbowed him ; they trod on his feet, they drove bim 
to the door, when he went down to the queen's apart- 
ment, where the table was spread $ they cried out on 
seeing him, ** Look to the dishes," as if be bad 
meant to poison them; and lastly, on descending the 
staircase, they spit on his head and his clothes. A 
scene so humiliating, and outrages so violent, to which 
he would never be persuaded that the king and'queen 
were not privy, kindled in his heart the most violent 
rage, and most irreconcileable enmity ^ when he 
went out his whole face glowed with a desire of i^en« 
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geance^ and thenceforward be united himself yet 
more strictly with the revolutionary party. He even 
wished to serve in Luckner's army, but the court 
fearing, no doubt, that he might acquire influence 
over the troops, refused to consent. Of this he com- 
plained to the assembly, and it is believed that his 
partisans made violent efforts in his favour on the 20th 
<rf' June and 10th of August, 1792, as they had before 
done in June, 1791, in the Champ de Mars. Prud- 
homme even asserts, that the prince joined with the 
other demagogues in the formation of the municipa- 
lity, called that of August thb 10th ; but he must then 
have perceived, that instead of governing the fac- 
tions, he was himself carried away by an impulse 
wholly foreign to his schemes. Yet haid he still in- 
fluence suflicient to get himself deputed in September 
to the convention, but at that moment the remainder 
of his false friends finally abandoned him, and his ac- 
complices themselves declared against him, hoping to 
play thaf part in a republic they had been originally 
desirous of assigning to him. Fauchet, Manuel, and 
Merlin deThionville in particular, proved themselves 
his foes, and every body successively deserting his 
cause, the republic, as Kobespierre afterwards said, 
slipped in by stealth among the various factions. It 
seems that the ministerial faction which belonged to 
the Gironde, remained longest faithful to him. In 
December he printed a Profession of Faith, in which 
he recapitulated all the services he had rendered the 
republic, and formally renounced his rights to the 
throne, for the sake of retaining those of a citizen, 
adding, that his sons were ready to sign this glorious 
renunciation with their blood. On the Idth of Sep- 
tember, 1792, the commune of Paris authorized him 
to assume the name of Egalit^ (Equality) for himself 
and his descendants, and deputed Uim to the national 
convention, conjointly with Marat, the two Robes- 
pierres, Danton, CoUot d'Herbois, Camillus Desmoii- 
lins, Manuel, Freron, Legendre. He soon, however^ 
became an object of denunciation to the Gironde^ for 
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the members of that faction belie\dng^ or feigning %o 
believe, that the deputation and municipality of Pa< 
ris were desirous of placing Orleans on the throne, 
insisted on the expulsion of Philip, and indeed of all 
the Bourbons, whenever a proposal waif made of 
bringing Louis to trial. When this event at last took 
place, he voted for the death of his cousin with a de- 

free of coolness which irritated the majority of the 
acobins themselves, and excited murmurs through- 
out the whole assembly; besides which, he gave a 
great entertainment, at which he assembled the Ma« 
ratists, with such deputies as were supposed to be wa- 
vering, a great number of whom he succeeded in ter- 
^fyi'^g* or gaining over. It is said that Pelletier de 
St. Fargeau alone secured to him twenty-five votes, 
which before this meeting he had intended should be 
given in the king's fafbur. On the fatal day, £galit6 
came to the Place de Louis XV. and was present 
during the execution in an open carriage; as soon as 
the body was removed he returned to the Palais 
Itoyal, and went in a carriagje drawn by six horses, 
to revel at Raincy with his accomplices. It was then 
said that the prince of Wales having been informed of 
his conduct on this occasion, tore his portrait, which 
he had left him. Some time afterwards his unhappy 
wife was parted from him, and the due dp Penthi^vre 
dying on the 4th of March, he hastened to Vernon, 
to seize all he could of the rich inheritance ; on the 
9th, Danton, Robespierre, Marat, and some others, 
went to him and took from him a part of what he had 
got under pretence of a popular insurrection in his 
favour ; but the insurrection never took place, and 
they pleaded the next day, in their excuse, that his 
courage failed at the decisive moment for going to the 
town-hall, nay, that he had even fainted. This was 
the last effort they seemed willing to make in his fa- 
vour, and towards the end of April Robespierre had 
him erased from the list of Jacobins, though Egalit6 
had sworn to the convention, on the 4th of the same 
month, that if his son, who had just fled with Du- 
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iDourier, was guilty, the image df BrntWy which was 
before his eyes, would remina him of his duty. At 
last a warrant was issued for his arrest, and in vain did 
be address the convention with all the native mean- 
ness of his depraved soul, in vain did he implore his 
former accomplices^-his destruction was resolved on ; 
all p.irties imputed to each other a connection with 
him as a crime, and with the other members of his 
family ; he was soon removed to the prisons of Mar- 
seilles, where he so abandoned himself to low and 
gross debauchery, that the prince de Conti determined 
on wTJting to the convention, to request a separation 
f?om him, affirming, '* that he should prefer death to 
the torment of living with such a man;*' but his pe- 
tition was rejected. The criminal tribunal of the 
Bouches du Rh6ne was gained over by such of his 
agents as were still at liberty to declare him innocent; 
but the committee of public safety forbade his en- 
largement, and after six months captivity he was sent 
to take his trial at Paris. On being summoned be- 
fore the revolutionary tribunal, he replied with some 
degree of calmness and presence of mind, and when 
sentence of death was pronounced on him, he re- 
ceived it with more courage than was expected : he 
died with resolution, and did not change colour till he 
approached the scaffold. He conversed a long time 
with a confessor immediately before his execution, 
which took place on the 6th of November, 1793> 
when he was 46 years of age. He shrugged his 
shoulders on hearing the people hiss and curse him as 
he was led to death, and cried out, " They used to ap- 
plaud me/' His body was thrown into the cemetery 
of the Madelaine, with those of the other victims. — 
Such was the end of this prince, who was still more 
base than wicked. His name was long to be 'met 
with in all the revolutionary proscriptions, for Mira- 
beau, Danton, Dumouriez, Tallien, Barras, and many 
others, were frequently accused of being his disciples. 
It has been often doubted whether DUmouriez ever 
really belonged to the Orleanist party, yet in spite of 
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his veheittent assertions to the contrary, the fact ap. 
pears unquestionable; not that he participated in 
the views and projects of that party, for in truth he 
never himself had any fixed views or projects, but he 
certainly long kept up a correspondence with the 
Orleanists, either from a wish to make use of their » 
influence as a means of rising, or from a view to se- 
cure their good will in case they should triumph. 

ORMESSON (A. L. Lefevre D"! president of the 
parliament of Paris, was for some time director of St. 
Cyr, which gave him an opportunity df labouring 
under the immediate inspection of Louis the XVItb, 
whose esteem he acquired. After the retreat of M.de 
Fleury, in 1783, M. de Vergennes mentioned Le- 
fevre d'Amecourt, Colonne, and Foulon, to succeed 
him as comptroller-general, but the king fixed on M, 
d'Ormesson, saying, *'^hey cannot pretend that the 
cabat obtained his nomination." The new minister 
was then in the enjoyment of a considerable fortune 
and general regard, and his mother wished him to de- 
cline accepting a place, which in the then critical 
posture of affairs, became a burthen; but he replied 
to all, " It is the king's pleasure." He at first in- 
tended to decline the emoluments of his office, and 
accepted them only when it was pointed out to hira 
that his disinterestedness might be taken for pride^ 
and hurt the interests of his successors. The city of 
Paris delegated him to the states-general in 1789> ' 
where he appeared attached to order, and a foe to in- 
novation, and soon signed the protest of September 
the 15th, 1791. In 1793 he was arrested and brought 
before the revolutionary committee, which con- 
demned him to death on the 20th of April, 1794, as 
a conspirator. D'OrmessoQ was then 42 years of age; 
he was short-sighted, haVi pleasing countenance,, a 
sound judgment, and a capacious memory ; beside 
which he was well versed in the law, and brought for- 
ward precedents with great felicity. His family de- 
duced its origin frpm St. Frangois de Piaule, founder of 
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the Minim order of monks, for which reason the 
liveries were always brown. 

OTTO (L. G.) a French minister, bom at Stras- 
burg in 1753, was mentioned by the university of that 
city to the former government as a capital man for 
the diplomatic line. He early entered that career, 
and from 1777 to 1778 was secretary of the legation 
to Bavaria. He then filled the same office in the 
French legation to the congress of the United States 
in America, and was afterwards intrusted with the 
affairs of Brance in the same country till 179S| when 
he returned to France, and in February, 1793> was 
appointed head of the first political division in the 
administration of foreign affairs, a place which he 
held till December, 1795. After having been secre- 
tary of the embassy to Berlin, and afterwards charge 
d'affaires for a short interval^ when Sieyes was ap- 
pointed a director, he succeeded Niou at the court of 
London, whither he was sent in January, 1800, to 
negociate an exchange of prisoners, and where he 
received orders to open negociations for peace between 
France and the British government. He was now 
appointed French minister plenipotentiary to the 
court of St. James's, in which important station he 
displayed all the talents of a consummate master in 
the science of diplomacy, signed the preliminaries of 
peace which were so impatiently expected, merited 
the esteem of both nations, and arrived at Calais in 
December, 1801. LfOrd Hawkesbury had offered him 
a frigate for his conveyance to France, and the Lord 
Mayor proposed to accompany him out of London, 
but he declined both those honours. Some time after 
he went to the electoral court of Bavaria, in quality of 
minister plenipotentiaiT» 9dier^ be was at the time 
when hostilities with Au$t^'¥^fe renewed, and the 
address he displayed on this important occasion ob- 
tained him an appointment to aseat in the council of 
state, November the 16th, 1805. M. Otto is like** 
wise commander of the legion of honour. 
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PACHE (JEx^N Nic.) war minister, and afterwards 
major of Paris, son of the marshal de Gastritis' Swiss 
porter, received a liberal education, and then retired 
to his native country, in order, as he said, to inhabit 
a land of freedom. At the time of the revolution he 
returned to Paris for the education of his children, 
and eagerly embraced the new ideas. An air of mo- 
desty and disinterestedness, and a sort of disregard of 
self, which seemed to exclude all ambition, gave him 
some weight with the revolutionary party. When 
the tumults ifirst begati, he returned to M. 4e Castries 
the bond for an annuity granted him by that minister, 
as a reward for his father's services, a proceeding 
which" some ascribed to the fear of being deemed aa 
adherent to a proscribed man, and which others re- 
presented as a sublime and patriotic action. He con- 
nected himself with Brissot, and first began to work - 
under the ministers with a vipw of becoming one him- 
self. Always refusing the emoluments of his place, he 
acquired so great a reputation for disinterestedness, 
that he was afterwards called nothing but the worthy 
Pache, or the papa. After having thus laboured as - 
a friend, as a zealous citizen under Roland, in the ad- 
ministration of domestic aflFairs, and under Servan, in 
the war department, he was, on the 3d of October, 
1792, appointed to succeed the latter. He drew 
around him most violent partisans of the revolution, 
such as Vincent, Hassenfratz, Sijus, Bouchotte, &c. 
which, with other reasons, soon brought on him fu- 
rious denunciations. The generals and the contrac- 
tors seemed to join in complaints against him, a cry 
was raised of waste and peculation, it was assorted 
that the troops and the niiagazines were destitute of 
every thing. Mercier toai^orts, that ** Pache was 
more fatal to France tKyiijii^ostile army," but one 
of his most inveterate fbil'was Dumouriez. It is 
certain that Pache havigg chosen his coadjutors from 
a number of persons new to office, who were anxioiis 
to shine in the tribune of the Jacobin society, rather 
than to fulfil their duty, frequently gave cause of 
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complaint. The Roland party soon joined the other 
censors of his ministry ; but Marat represented thf 
attacks made on him as a part of the plans intended 
to save Louis the XVIth. Nevertheless, on the 3d 
of January, 1793, the convention appointed a com- 
mittee to examine into the imputations laid to him, and 
on the 2d of February determined to remove him, in 
conseq|uence of Harare's saying, that though he be- 
lieved rache's intentions to be good, he wanted that 
chief nerve of public authority, confidence. How- 
ever, a deputation of the defenders of the republic, 
who had joined the Jacobins of Paris in a body, came 
to the bar of the convention to desire that the minis- 
ter Pache should be declared to retain the puhlSc con- 
fidence. This desire, which was supported by the 
Montague, and opposed by the Gironde, excited the 
extremest agitation, and the assembly passed to the 
order of the day on the whole business. On the 15th 
of February nearly twelve out of tlie fifteen thousand 
voters gave their suffrages for his being mayor of 
Paris, and on the 19th of March Garat, minister of 
justice, passed an eulogium on his civism, when he. 
gave an account of the state of the metropolis, attri- 
buting the tumults of the city to the divisions which 
distracted the convention itself. On the 28th follow* 
ing Pache appeared at the bar, in the name of the 48 
sections, whither he came to call the attention of the 
assembly to the ambition and incivism of several ge» 
nerals, on the want of energy in the executive coun- 
cil, and to ask the members whether they thought 
themselves capable of saving the country. On the 
15tb of April he appeared there again, at the head of 
a deputation of the sections, to require the expulsion 
of Brissot, and other deputies of the Gironde party. 
On the 21st of May hejMine to deny the charges 
brought against the coniissioners of the sections 
united to the bishopric where the events of May the 
31st were secretly preparing.' At last the section of 
Fraternity denounced him as an abettor of the plots 
formed against the convention ; but Cambon, in the 
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name of the committee of public safety, justified him, 
as having vehemently opposed the projected attacl^ 
on national representation. The next day, the 26th, 
Pache protested that he had never been at all uneasy 
for the safety of the convention. On the 27th he de« 
nied the conspiracies which had been .denounced in 
the tribune, and said, that ** if a few deputies would 
lay aside their inveteracy, the convention could in no 
city be more secure." He came the same day to de- 
clare, ^' that what the twelve commissioners had 
averred was not true, namely, that there would soon 
be an insurrection in Paris," adding, " that the arbi- 
trary ^icts of these commissioners alone caused the 
disturbances," and was once justified by Garat, then 
minister for domestic affairs. However, on the 30tli 
of May, he informed the commune, that the citizens 
who had joined the bishopric had declared themselves 
in a state of insurrection, and intended to fasten the 
barriers, and the next day gave an account of it to the 
convention, which shews that he had a great share in 
that day's revolution. After the victory of the Mon- 
tague, the committee of public safety charged him to 
separate the son of Louis the XVIth from his mother, 
and to seize Arthur Dillon and others, who were ac-^ 
cused of a conspiracy. In the course of August se- 
veral sections resolved that he had deserved well of the 
commune, but just then the friends of the revolution 
were split into various factions. Pache, from his 
place, was greatly connected with the Cordelier 
party, which domineerecl in the commune, and being 
attacked in the committee of general security by Cha- 
bot, he was justified by Robespierre. At the time of 
Hebert's conspiracy, he came to the bar of the as- 
iennbly to defend the council of the commune, which 
was accused of having too Icjttg delayed to make known 
the accomplices of the plot; he was then himself ac- 
oosed, if not of having participated in it, at least of 
having inspired the conspirators with so much confi- 
dence, that they hoped to make him their principal 
judge. These reports served Robespierre as a pre- 
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tence for removing him from the municipality, as 
the last obstacle which opposed his power there, and 
not daring to sacrifice him completely, he was con- 
tented, in the course of May, 1794, to have him ar- 
rested for a short time, by order of the committee of 
public safety, and to set up Fleuriot in his stead. Af- 
ter the 27th of July, 1794, Cambon asserted, that 
there was a register, proving that ** Pache, Robes- 
pierre, and Danton, had had an interview at Charen- 
ton, with a view of preparing for the seizure of those 
22 deputies of the Gironde, who were afterwards sa- 
crificed," a declaration which Pache, in a hand-bill, 
declared to be false. On the 9th of December the 
convention ordered that he should be brought to trial : 
the tumults of the Jacobins, which took place in 
1795, revived the various accusations brought against 
him ; he was represented as a secret participator in 
the riots, and a new decree ordained that he and se- > 
veral others should be brought before the tribunal of 
Eure and Loire, by which he was acquitted. It was 
then proposed to transport him, but the amnesty with 
which the convention elosed its labours secured him 
from all persecution, and retiring to Thieu-le-Mou- 
tier, he lived there in tranquil security, till the con- 
test between tlie directory and the Jacobin foctioa 
exposed him to new dangers. A boatman was then 
brought forward, who pretended he had a secret for 
supplying Paris with provisions in 1794, but Pache, 
who was then mayor, had refused to profit by this 
scheme, ami had imprisoned him. Hereupon the 
directory resolved to ,prosecute Pache for having 
been guilty of arbitrary acts. An attempt was after- 
wards made to implicate him in the conspiracy of 
Babeuf and Drouet, and the official journal declared 
that Pache was at Paris^nd secretly fomenting the 
revolt, from which he justified himself by three state- 
ments, published in April and May, 1797, since 
which time Pache has continued to live in retirement 
and obscurity. Madame Roland, who knew him 
well, and greatly contributed to his elevation, de- 
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scribes him as a hypocrite, and imputes to him acts 
of the blackest ingratitude. She represents him as 
coming every morning at seven o'clock into- her 
husband's cabinet, with a bit of bread in his pocket : 
she adds that he had no style, *< one could not/' 
says she, " give him a letter to write, it would have 
been dry and flat.'* 

PAOlI (P.) was born at Genoa, and in 1755 was 
sent by his father to the Corsicans, who recognised 
him as commissioner-general of the whole island, 
though he was but twenty-nine. He did not assume 
the title of king as Theodore de NeuhofF had done, 
T)ut he was virtually a sovereign in many respects, 
by putting himself at the head of a democratic go- 
vernment. He established a regular administration 
among an undisciplined people, he formed regular 
troops, and instituted an university to soften the 
manners by the culture of science and elegant lite- 
rature. Murders had hitherto been committed with 
impunity, but he found the means of putting a stop 
to them, and while he enforced obedience, succeeded 
in obtaining affection. He enabled the Corsicans to 
make head against the money of the Genoese and 
the arms of the French ; but when, in 1769, the 
latter completed the conquest of the island, he went 
to London, where he was regarded as the legislator 
and defender of his country, but the tumults which 
bad arisen in France opening a new career to his 
impassioned soul, he, in 1789, congratulated the na- 
tional assembly, which had ranked Corsica among 
the French provinces, and in 1790 returned to his 
native country, where he had still great influence. 
He had not much difficulty in obtaining the favour 
of the revolutionists, by seeming to embrace their 
opinions; and in February, being appointed com- 
Qiandant of Bastia, he went to France, was, in the 
course of April, presented by Lafayette to ^uis 
XVL appeared at the bar of the national assembly, 
and tooK the civic oath. His presence excited a 
species of enthusia8m» even in Paris^ and he was 
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greeted with marks of popular favour. On his return 
to Corsica he was elected commander of the nationd 
guard, and president of the department, places which, 
in 1791 and 1792, be continued to hold, and to fol- 
low, in appearance at least, the principles of the 
revolution ; but in 1793 it was discovered that re- 
publican zeal was but a cloak he wore to return with 
greater facility to his former projects, and the con- 
vention, after having in vain summoned him to its 
bar, declared him a traitor to France for having en* 
deavoured, under the protection of the English, to 
make himself sovereign of Corsica, and for having 
counteracted an expedition against Sardinia. He 
now (in May) entirely laid aside all dissimulation, 
and having convoked a consulta, he was appointed 
president and generalissimo of the Corsicans, till 
which time he had been intimate with the Bonaparte 
faiiiily, who pursued another line of conduct. To 
encourage the insurrection of his countrymen, he 
promised them the support of Great Britain, with 
which he had actually begun to negociate, and in 
February, 1794, favoured the descent of the English 
troops on the island. For some time the English behav* 
ed with great deference to Paoli, who had contributed 
more than the British forces to the expulsion of At 
French army, and his bust was even placed in the 
hall of the parliament established at Bastia : but this 
ambitious and restless man soon shewed himself dis* 
, satisfied with the small share of authority left hinf, 
and from that time a coldness took place between 
him and the viceroy Elliot, which afterwards in* 
creased to enmity. PaoH then preferred an entire 
renunciation of government and withdrew to Eng- 
land; not, however, before he had published a lelteri 
in which he exhorted his countrynien t^ banish all 
dissensions and continue submissive to his Britannif^ 
majesty. He died some time after in London, 

PARIS, a gendarme, and afterwards ^one of fhe 
comte d'Artois' body guard, was one of Loujs th« 
XVIth's constitutional gnard. • WhoH he was in< ' 
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formed that sentence of death had been passed on 
the king, his reason yveLudered, and he resooved to 
assassinate one of those who had voted for it. On 
the 20th of January, having entered the shop of 
Fevrier, the cook in the Palais Royal, he by chance 
heard Lepelletier de St. Fargeau named, upon which 
he approached him and asked whether he were Le- 
pelletier, member of the convention. On his reply- 
ing in the affirmative, Paris continued, ** and you 
gave your vote for death.*' ** My conscience," be- 
gan Lepelletier, but no more could he utter, for the 
enthusiast drawing his sabre pierced his breast, and 
went out in spite of the efforts made by the cook^ 
who alone attempted to detain him. He now in- 
stantly quitted Paris, and took the road towards 
Normandy, but in a few days was stopped at Forges 
les Eaux on the denunciation of a seller of rabbit 
skins, named Auguste, who thought he had a sus- 
picious look. On two gendarmes preparing to seize 
him in his bed, he blew out his brains ; but the na- 
tional convention fearing lest this niight be a trick 
of Paris to escape, sent Legendre and Tallien to 
ascertain the fact. At their return they confirmed 
the report sent by the commune of Forges les Eaux, 
for they had found on him the certificate of his bap- 
tism, hiis t)ommission as one of the king's gnltFd, and 
a billet containing these words : ^^ I had no partici- 
pator in the glorious action I performed, of destroy- 
ing the infamous St. Fargeau. Had I not happened 
to meet with him, I should have purged the earth of 
that monster, that parricide Orleans. 

'^ Sur ce brevet d* honneur, je recris sans effroi* 
" Je Tecris I, Tinstant ob. je quitte la vie : 
" Franpais, si j'ai frappe Tassassin de mon roi^ 
" C* ctoit pour m* arracher si votre ignominie.'' 

The convention had offered 10,000 livres to any ope 
who should cause him to be seized, but as he could 
no^ b^ taken alive, his denunciator had no more than 
IflQiO livres. 

PASTORET (Emm. Cl. Jos. Pierre) born at 
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Marseille, in ] 756 \ was an advocate before the revo-» 
IutioDytf:ounselIor to the court of aids at Paris, mem- 
ber of the academy of inscriptions and belles-lettres, 
historiographer of France, &c. &c. In September, 
1790, Louis XVI. appointed him to supersede M. de 
St. Priest as minister of the interior, but he remained 
not long in office, and on the 30th of January, 1791, 
was elected president of the department of Paris, on 
the 14th of February, attorney-s}^ndic of the same de- 
partment; on the 3d of September deputy from Paris 
to the legislature; and on the 3d of October, presi- 
dent of that assembly. When Mirnbeau died, he ap- 
peared at the bar of the national assembly as president 
of the department, to demand that the church of St, 
Genevieve sliould be appropriated to the reception of 
the ashes of those great men whom the assembly 
should deem worthy of the honour. In 1791 he pre- 
sided likewise in the electoral assembly of Paris, and 
commanded the arrestation of the police officer, Da- 
mien, who brought an order for seizing Danton, then 
elector. The conduct of Pastoret on this occasion 
was disapproved by the national assembly. When 
the first meeting of the legislature took place he 
made his farewel speech to the constituent assembly, 
in which he extolled his predecessors, congratulated* 
them <9ti having bestowed liberty on France, and de- 
claimed against tyrant kings. On the 25th of Octo- 
ber he made a forcible speech against emigration, and 
proposed the adoption of preventive measures, to ex- 
tend however to those Frenchmen alone who in the time 
of danger had quitted the public functions intrusted 
to them. On the 31st of December he caused the 
custom of offering compliments and congratulations 
on the new year to be abolished, and the same day 
supported the motion for comprising in the act of 
amnesty passed for revolutionary crimes, the 40 sol- 
diers of Chateau Vieux, who were condemned to the 
gallies for the affair of Nancy. On the 25th of Feb- 
ruary, 1792, he for philosophic reasons urged th^ 
annihilation of the university-tribuaal ; oa the 9ttx of 
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February he proposed the gradual emancipation of 
the negroes from slavery ; on the 20th of April he 
eagerly seconded the proposal of declaring war on 
Austria ; on the I6th of June a decree passed by his 
means for building a square and erecting a cokimn 
surmounted by the statue of liberty, on the site of 
the Bastile; on the 19th he presented a very philoso- 
phical paper on the necessity of rendering the acts 
concerning births, marriages, and deaths, independent 
of religion ; on the 21st he vehemently rejected Cou- 
thon's proposal of putting the decrees in force with- 
out the royal sanction ^ and on the 30th he made a 
speech to urge the assefnbly to union, to prove that 
slavery would be the consequence of dissensions, and 
to prevail on it to cause the authors of the attack at- 
tempted on the king on the 20th of June to be pu- 
nished. On the 3d of July he strenuously opposed 
Torne, who voted that the assembly should assume 
the executive power, and he even desired that the 
orator should be severely punished for having dared 
to make an unconstitutional proposal, which issued, 
he said, from the press of Coblentz, in order to throw 
France into a state of anarchy. On the 28th he with 
new vigour opposed the invasion of judiciary power 
which was granted to the municipalities, and drew a 
picture of the many abuses which must necessarily 
ensue from this species of despotism. He was ap- 
pointed one of the members of the extraordinary 
committee charged to inquire into the conduct of 
Lafayette, and observed, that seven out of the fifteen 
had been averse to the decree of accusation proposed 
by the reporter. Having survived the reign of terror, 
he was in 1795 delegated from Var to the council of 
500, where he became one of the firmest defenders of 
thejChchien party. He took a part in the debate 
concerning J. Aime, and inveighed against the dis- 
tinction of old and new deputies, crying out, " We 
are all the children of the constitution, and we ought 
to devote to execration him who is capable of regret- 
ting a master and tyranny/' He then voted that 
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J. J. Aim^ should be tried according to the constitu* 
tional forms. On the 11th of February he solicited 
the honours of the Pantheon for Montesquieu ; on 
the Idth of March he made a very eloquent speech 
on the liberty of the press ; on the 1st of May pre- 
ceding he had made a very impressive speech in be- 
half of the exiled clergy , who were still, he said, pu- 
nished on account of a religious constitution^ which 
no longer existed ; and he displayed equal sensibility 
and equal talent on the 11th of August, when he 
harangued on the regulation of prisons, eight days after 
which he was chosen president. In the course of 
September, October, and November, he more than 
once spoke on the liberty of the press, which on the 
approach of the elections the directory wanted to 
check and manage in its own way, and weighing the 
advantages of, and objections to, this liberty, together 
with the schemes of the leaders, he took a very judi- 
cious view of the subject. The speech he delivered 
en the 11th of September, in behalf of the fugitive 
priests, is one of the most eloquent he ever made in 
the tribune. From that time he took a very active 
part in the contests which took place between the 
majority of the councils and of the directory, which 
latter he, on the 15th of February, 1797, vehemently^ 
attacked for having charged a military council to in- 
vestigate the conduct of Lavilieheurnois, Brottier, 
&c. who were accused of a conspiracy, shewing the 
dangers which threatened all from such a proceeding. 
On the Idth, after making a striking sketch of the 
atrocities committed in France, he remifided his 
hearers that the penal code had however foreseen and 
classed all these crimes, and that the executive 
power alone was to blame if it did not cause the pu- 
nishments specified in the laws to be inflicted. On 
the 15th of March he again reproached the directors 
with their message on the subject of the members of 
the electoral assemblies taking the civic oath, and saw 
in this demand the violation of constitutional prin(?iples. 
The government-party reeeited his remarks with mar- 
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murs, yet did he on the 28th of May bring forward a . 
motion against revolutionary laws, and endeavour 
to provide against the return of terror by an energetic 
picture of the crimes to which it had given birth. On 
the 28th of June he spoke in behalf of the fugitives of 
Toulon^ and about the same period he inveighed 
against the agents of the directory in the colonies, 
proposing to deprive it of the nomination of officers, 
and censuring its policy with regard to the United 
States. On the 18th July he protested against the 
approach of the troops which the directory was sum- 
moning to Paris, and spoke in a calm but forcible 
manner on the dismissal of such ministers as possess- 
ed the esteem of the assembly. The next day he 
denounced an article in the Official Journal of the 
Directory, which had ventured on a sally injurious 
to the legislative body : on the Sgid he urged the pr<>- 
hibition of popular meetings, and unfolded before the 
eyes of the couDcil a picture of the crimes with which 
they had stained the revolution. He was one of the 
first persons in the list of tl)e proscribed drawn out 
on the 5th of September, 1797> but having escaped 
banishment to Cayenne, he went to Oleron, in 1798, 
and in 1799 was recalled by the consuls. In 1804 he 
was appointed professor of the laws of man and na- 
tions, in the college of France, beside which, he is 
likewise a member of the Institute and the legion of 
honour. Pastoret is the author of several works writ- 
ten with elegance and perspicuity ; the principal are, 
** Zoroaster and Confucius compared, as founders of a 
religion, as legislators, and as moralists, 1786^ Moses 
considered as a Legislator and as a Moralist, 1788; 
on the Penal Laws, 1789; Various Papers on the 
Government and Laws of the Assyrians and Baby-* 
lonians 3 on the State of Magistracy and Royalty 
among the Hebrews; on the Provincial and National 
Assemblies of the Gauls ; on the Form, Nunaber, and 
Mode of collecting Taxes among the G^uls from 
C»sar to Clovis; a Panegyric on Voltaire, published 
in 1779 ', a Poelical Discourse on the intimate Con- 
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. Hexion which should subsist among Magistracy, Phi- 
losophy, and Literature ; a Translation of the ]^le- 
gies of Tibullus, in 1783; and a Dissertation which 
obtained the Prize frqm the Academy on this Ques- 
tion.'* What Influence had the Maritime Laws of the 
Rhodians on the Marine of the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans, and to what Extent did the Marine Influ- 
ence the Power of these two States? in 1784. He 
has likewise completed, but not published, a transla- 
tion of Aristotle's Politics; and lastly, in 1801, he 
produced a Statement on the Respect due to Graves, 
and the indecorum of the present Mode of Inter- 
ment. 

PETION DE VILLENEUVE (J.) an advocate 
at Chartres, was deputed to the states-general by the 
tiers-etat of the bailiwick in that city, and distin- 
guished himself by a thorough zeal for the revolu- 
tionary party. Endowed with a pleasing address, 
and a disposition ever enterprising; though weak in 
danger, he became, in spite of the mediocrity of his 
talents, one of the prime movers in the revolution. 
On the 23d of June, 1789, he was one of those who, 
on leaving the royal presence, declared against the 
act of authority which the king had just attempted, 
and prevailed on the assembly to adhere to its origi- 
nal decrees. He afterwards blamed the protestations 
of the minority, and on the 31st of July proposed 
bringing to trial such men as were obnoxious to pub- 
lic suspicion. On the 18th of Augi)st he violently 
opposed a motion of Mirabeau, tending to defer 
the declaration of the rights of n^an according to the 
constitution, and accused him of drawing the assem- 
bly into contradictory opinions. On the 1st of Sep- 
tember he declared for the suspensive z^e/o to be grant- 
ed to the king, and against the absolute sanctioft : on 
the 5th he spoke in favour of the permanence and 
unity of the legislative body ; on the 30th he con- 
tested with the king the power of interpreting the 
laws ; on the 5th of October he denounced the 
repasts of the body-guards> and seconded the designs 
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of the faction of Orleans, to which he was then en- 
tirely devoted ; on the 8th he proposed giving to the 
king the title of " King of the French, by the Con- 
sent of the Nation/' and suppressing the form of 
" by the grace of God." — "It is calumniating God," 
cried he; " was Charles the IXth, too, king by the 
grace of God ?" On the 3 1st he attacked with con- 
siderable art and force, the speech of the archbishop 
of Aix in favour of the property of the clergy, and 
attempted to prove that riches only corrupted this 
order, while they injured its real utility. In October 
he was appointed a member of the first committee of 
general safety. In the course of 1 790 he supported 
the revolutionary party with the same zeal. On the 
12th of February he voted for the suppression of reli- 
gious orders, and on the 25th for an equal division of 
the property of deceased nobles. He opposed jus- 
tice being done in the name of the king, and was 
averse from leaving to this prince the right of making 
peace and war; he was afterwards one of the defenders 
of Marat against Malouet, and urged for the union of 
Avignon, though contrary to the opinion of Maury. 
He voted for the measure of assignats, and supported 
Mirabeau's projects concerning the finances. On the 
4th of December the national assembly elected him 
their president. On the 17th of January, 1791, he 
pronounced a long discourse on the organization of 
juries. On the 21st of February he replied to Fou- 
cault, who was demanding measures for the re-esta- 
blishment of ptiblic tranquillity : " The public tran- 
quillity is troubled only by the constant revolt of the 
minority against the majority.*' He voted for a pe- 
nal law against emigration, and protested that the 
royal family ought to be subjected to it in times of 
troubles. On the 27th he inveighed violently against 
an article proposed by the constitutional committee, 
importing that *' every incitement to the people to 
disobey the laws, is a crime." He spoke with a kind 
of fury against this opinion, and at last remained al- 
most alone in the hall, which often happened to him 
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when he took possession of the tribune. On the 1 1th 
of March he pleaded the cause of the people of co* 
lour> whom he also defended on other occasions, and 
on the 22d spoke in favour of the elective regency. 
On the 21st of May he supported Buzot's plan for 
the division of the legislative body into two equal 
parts, and removed the prejudice which had been 
occasioned by this resemblance to the English parlia- 
ment. In June he was appointed president of the 
criminal tribunal of Paris; when the assembly was 
afterwards informed of Louis the XVIth's departure, 
he was one of the three commissioners appointed to 
go to Varennes for this prince, and he did not shew 
him the humane attentions which Barnave evinced to 
the unhappy monarch. When the members of the 
national assembly retired from the Jacobin club, Pe- 
tion remained, and did not afterwards betray either 
the confidence of the society, or that of the duke of 
Orleans. At the time of the debate concerning Louis 
the XVIth's escape, he attacked the pretended inviola- 
bility of that monarch, and demanded that he should 
be judged by a convention, named ad hoc. On the 
28th of August he pronounced a discourse in favour 
of military insurrection, and declared that the officers 
alone were constantly guilty of all the troubles which 
happened in their corps, and on this occasion he was 
accused by Alexander Lameth ofbeing, together with 
Robespierre, the cause of the soldiers' revdt. At the 
end of the session, he combated the faction called the 
Reyisors of the Constitution, which iie did not think 
sufficiently popular, and the dispositions of which 
concerning the liberty of the press, he particularly 
attacked. At the end of September the duke of Or- 
leans sent him into Elngland, whither, according to 
Mercier, he went with Madame de Genlis and Voi- 
del, to prepare magazines for the com which he in- 
tended to export from France, in order to cause ano- 
ther fitmine there. This speculation did not succeed; 
but on his return he obtained the situation of mayor, 
of which he took poesessioii on the 18th of Novem- 
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ber. Jt is from this period that we may date his real 
influence, as well as the outrages with which he did 
not cease to overwhelm Louis XVI. sometimes by 
hand-bills, and sometimes by the insurrections, of 
which he was one of the principal directors. It was 
he who proposed the festival in honour of the soldiers 
of Chateau- Vieux, and Who suggested the formation 
of a body composed of the French guards, and the 
men of the 14th of July. On the 20th of June espe- 
cially, he directed the revolters in the most authorita- 
tive manner, and insulted the impotence of the king, 
as well in the assembly as at the chateau of the Tui- 
leries. ^ The next day Louis XVI. spoke to him with 
firmness, and even behaved to him with considerable 
severity. Petion, to revenge himself, ioyoaediately 
published his conversation with the king, hoping thus 
to exasperate the people still more against him. How- 
ever, the general council of the department of Parish 
had the courage to suspend him from his functions on 
the 6th of July, and the king confirmed this suspen- 
sion ; but Petion immediately put into motion the 
sectionary assemblies, who demanded him with loud 
cries, (the populace were then seen to traverse the 
streets, repeating, " Petion or death !") ; and on the 
12th he appeared himself at the bar, not to justify 
himself, he said, but to provoke severe justice. In a 
very long speech, he occupied himself less indeed in 
defending himself than in pouring forth against the 
court and the department a volley of abuse, which 
gained him the i^pplauses of the tribunesy and ttie 
removal of the ^suspension pronounced against him. 
This dissension, however, rendered him more timid 
on the 10th of August, when he betrayed irresolu- 
tion, and successively took contradictory measures, 
which appeared to some persons the effects of fear, 
and to most, the result of the reflections of a man^ 
who sought to shelter himself from all responsibility, 
if the crime did not succeed. But the events them-r 
selves, his own confessions, and those of his friends, 
have solved all the doubts that might have been en^^ 
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tertained concerning his intentions on that day. On 
the 3d of August he had fornfially demanded of the 
assembly, in the name of the commune, the deposition 
of the king; for several days he sounded the public 
mind by the reports which he made to the legislature 
on the state of the capital ; on the 10th, to free him- 
self from all responsibility, he took care to be confined 
at home by the insurgents under his orders, at the 
very time when his adherents were preparing to at- 
tack the castle, and when he had sent Mandat orders 
to defend it. What proves the reality of this prudent 
comedy, is that applause which the very men who 
kept him under arrest incessantly bestowed on him. 
As soon as he chose it, he was set at liberty to go to 
the assembly and flatter the people, take charge of 
the management of the meetings, and of the func- 
tions of the committee of inspection, and afterwards 
to conduct the royal family to the Temple. In a let- 
ter, which he published in the journals on the 10th of 
November, 1790, he says himself that he had contri- 
buted not a little to bring on the events of the 10th of 
August. Prudhomme, after having reported his peti- 
tion of the 3d, and named all the factions which con- 
curred on the 10th of August, adds, " Potion was 
not more quiet ; each of these leaders had his t>wn 
species of ambition :" and Mercier, his firiend, says 
expressly, that ** he visited the posts of the castle, to 
secure the success of the attack ; but his life was then 
.considered so precious, that a decree summoned him 
lif order to snatch him from the dangers that he might 
have encountered, and the following inscription was 
placed on a gate of the Tuileries : — ?!* Here the 
mayor of Paris would have been assassmated, if a de- 
cree had not saved his life." He adds, that at the 
opening of the convention, certain members wanted 
to make Petion a dictator or a sovereign ; and he re- 
minds us, in support of this opinion, that he was pre- 
sident of the assembly when Manuel proposed lodg- 
ing the president at the Tuileries, surrounding him 
with a formidable guard, &c. Lafayette was so per- 
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suaded that the plan of the conspirators was to bestow 
the supreme power on Petion, that in the proclama- 
tion by which he endeavoured to determine his army 
on resistance, he said, " Choose between the con- 
stitution and P6tion for a king." Mercier asserts, 
that Petion was not privy to the massacres of Sep- 
tember ; but in this he differs from Prudhomme, who 
declares that the mayor, the ministers, &c. were 
agreed. It is, however, certain that he disapproved 
them ; but he did not take any effectual step to pre- 
vent them, as his office obliged him to do. In the 
speech which he made to the assembly, he confessed 
that, having appeared twice at La Force, he had 
twice put a stop to the massacres there, but that they 
had been afterwards completed ; and on the 6th he 
went to the assembly to beg the representatives to 
cast a veil over these events, and to assure them 
that he had not been informed of them till it was too 
late to remedy them. The president, Herault S6- 
chelles, answered him, that the assembly was con- 
tented with opposing to unhappy events a worthy 
manlike him, and that it trusted to his wisdom. Be- 
ing then appointed deputy of Eure et Loire to the 
conveation, he was the first president of that assem- 
bly, w^hich, at its first meeting, on the 21st of Sep- 
tember, 1792, decreed the abolition of royalty, and 
on the 1 1th of October he entered into the constitu- 
tional committee. From that time till the death of 
Louis XVI. he ascended th6 tribune almost every 
day, to urge that monarch's execution ; and at this 
period he also busied himself in the interests of the 
duke of Orleans, to whose party he appeared very 
constantly attached. In November, however, a ha- 
tred, which was in the end fatal to him, began to 
brea^ out between him and Robespierre, though till 
that time (especially at the constituent assembly) they 
had been called the two fingers of the hand : on the 
1 0th he even brought out a speech and a letter, 
which will be valuable monuments for history, on ac- 
count of the information which they contain concern- 
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ing the year 1792, and in particular concerning 
Robespierre, Marat, Brissot, and himself. In his dis- 
course he developed the rivalshipofthe council-gene- 
ral of the commune of Paris with the assembly, and 
the causes which brought on the massacres commit- 
ted after the 10th of August. In it he said of Robes- 
pierre, that he did not believe that he aspired to the 
dictatorship, and accused Marat alone of that fero- 
cious folly. In his discourse, and his letter, he also 
conjured all parties to forget their hatred and their 
prejudices, and to unite for the public interest. In 
January, 1/93, he voted for the death of Louis XVI. 
with an appeal to the people; and on the 25th of 
March he was appointed a member of the first com- 
mittee of public safety and of general defence. The 
meetings of the 10th of April and the following days 
were devoted almost entirely to the contests of Petion 
and Robespierre, who, finding the theatre of the revo- 
lution too confined for them, swore to one another, in 
presence of their colleagues, that they would be mor- 
tal foes ; but at last Robespierre, Danton, and the 
commune, were victorious. From the declarations 
of general Miaczinski, who had asserted that Potion 
was concerned in the projects of Dumouriez, occasion 
was taken to form a committee, charged with ex- 
amining into his conduct; on the 2d of June a decree 
of accusation was passed against Potion, and on the 
28th of July he was outlawed, because he had suc- 
ceeded in escaping from his own house, where he was 
guarded by a gendarme ; but in 1794 he was found 
with Buzot, dead of hunger, or assassinated, and half 
devoured by beasts, in a field in the department of 
Gironde, near St. Emilion, where he had arrived with 
his companions in misfortune, after having long wan- 
dered in Bretagne and on the borders of Gironde. 
Such was the end of a man who had been one of the 
idols of the people of Paris. Mercier says, that be 
had an air of haughtiness, a fine face, and an afiable 
look ; and while he owns that to these he added 
something formal deceitful, and cautious, which ex-» 
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cited suspicion, he does justice to his address; but he 
exaggerates his talents, and especially his oratorical 
powers. As to madame Roland, who is so lavish of 
praise to all the persons of her party, she has loaded 
Petion with it ; she describes him as a worthy, good, 
upright, sincere, virtuous, and obliging man ; but 
she acknowledges that he is a cold orator, and mean 
in his style as a writer. Bertrand de Moleville, in his 
History of the Revolution, describes him as a deceit- 
ful, wicked, and dangerous man. He owns, however, 
that having consented to dine with him at the house 
of Cahier Greville, he took him at first for a worthy, 
and even rather weak man. It is urfder the latter 
point of view, too, that he is described in a little 
work, in which madame de Genlis has given a sum- 
mary of her conduct during the revolution.* She con- 
fesses in it that she had a real esteem for Potion till 
the death of the king ; and says that, having resolved 
to visit England with mademoiselle d'Orleans, and 
fearing that this voyage (undertaken in October, 
1791,) would occupy the public attention disagree- 
bly, she consulted Petion, who, then at the height of 
popularity, oiFered to conduct her to London. It was 
then, if we may still believe the same author, that 
Petion, who, during his absence, was going to be 
elected mayor, declared to her, that if he filled that 
office, he would consent to be looked upon as the 
most contemptible of all men. After having parted 
in London, madame de Genlis adds, that at the time 
of the king's trial, she wrote him a long letter against 
that crime, and that all that Petion durst do, was to 
insert it in the journal, entitled The French Patriot, 
under the title of Reflections of a Friend to Liberty. 
In 1793 were published the Works of Petion: they 
contain political treatises, written before the revolu- 
tion, his speeches as a deputy, and his accounts given 
as mayor. 

PEYSSARD (J. P.C.) one of the king of France's 
body-guards, knight of St. Louis, deputy of Dordogne 
to the national convention, voted for the death of Louis 
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XVI. It was he who accused the king of having 
poisoned Fran9ois Gamain^ a locksmith, and he as- 
serted that Louis had shewn in his childhood that 
perversity which distinguishes the despot, and that he 
had begun on animals that brutality which had red^ 
dened the pages of the revolution with bloodshed by 
his murderous hands. After the 81st of May he waa 
sent to the army of the North, and denounced gene- 
ral Houchard and his staff. In July, 1794, he was 
appointed commissioner to the school of Mars, and 
charged to clear it. Strongly attached to the party 
of the Montague, he employed himself constantly, 
after the fall of Robespierre, in supporting the revolu- 
tionary system ; and having shewn himself one of the 
chiefs of the revolt which broke out on the Ist Prai- 
rial, year 3, (20th of May, 1795,) and cost the repre- 
sentative Ferrand his life, a decree of arrest was 
passed against him the same day, one of accusation 
the following day, and on the 18th of June he was 
condemned to be transported. During the meeting of 
the 1st Prairial, he had demanded the overthrow of all 
the authorities created after the 9th Thermidor, year 
2, (27th of July, 1794). Being taken before the mi- 
litary committee of Paris, he was condemned to trans- 
portation, and afterwards included in the amnesty of 
the 4th Brumaire. He became one of the governors 
of Dordogne after the 18th Fructidor, year 4, (4lh 
of September, 1797,) but the directory removed him 
on the approach of the elections of 179B ; this did 
not, however, prevent his being named ah elector. 

PHILIPPEAUX (Pierre) born at F6ri6res, a 
lawyer, deputy of Sarthe to the national convention, 
voted there for the death of Louis XVI. after having 
warmly urged the trial and judgment of that prince, 
especially on the 4th and 25th of December, 1792, 
days when he proposed condemning him on the spot, 
and supported the motion of Bourdon de TOise, who 
required that the soldiers wounded on the 10th of 
August should be present at the trial, in order to offer 
to the deputies convincing proofs o^ the treachery o£ 
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LouiiB XVI. During the remainder of that year, and 
a part of 1793, he shewed himself one of the most ex- 
travagant Jacobins, and was the only person besides 
Duhem^ who ventured on the 10th of March to sup- 
port the» scheme presented by Robert Lindet for the 
formation of a revolutionary tribunal without juries, a 
scheme whjch Bar^re himself treated as monstrous ; it 
was he too, who, on the 6th of April, demanded that 
the promise made by the convention, of the sum of 
300,000 Jivres to any person who should deliver up 
Dumouriez should be extended to foreigners, and that 
even if any emigrant chose to fulfil this task, permis- 
sion should be granted him to return with his familv" 
to France, and to all his property. Having been af- 
terwards sent into the Vendue to re-organize the ad- 
ministration of Nantes, which was accused of fede- 
ralism, and having every where shewn himself the 
partisan of the 31st of May, 1793, he suddenly found 
himself engaged in a contention with some of the 
representatives sent into the same country. He 
joined the generals who commanded about Nantes, 
and with them formed a system of war and conduct 
quite different from that prescribed by the deputies 
and generals assembled at Saumur, and ironically 
called by him the court of Saumur. Philippeaux at 
first succeeded in procuring the adoption of his plan 
by the committee of public safety ; but the event hav- 
ing disappointed his expectation, he saw himself ex- 
posed to the reproaches of the opposite party, to 
whom he, in his turn, imputed the crime of having 
raised up obstacles to overturn his plans. The party 
of Saumiu* having consequently regained the direc- 
tion of this war, the recal of Philippeaux followed ; 
and he, exasperated by all these circumstances, soon 
denounced in the tribune, and also in a long pam- 
phlet, the generals who commanded after him, as 
perpetuating the war by their cruelties, and after- 
wards the committee of public safety itself, as an ac- 
complice in all these measures. A character so bold 
could not fail to displease the leaders of the cojitamit- 
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tee ; they accordingly began by giving him up to the 
attacks of the popular societies, who excluded him 
from amongst them, and declared him a traitor, a 
moderatist, &c. At last he was arrested as a con- 
spirator, on the SOth of March, and on tlie 5th of 
April the revolutionary tribunal . condemned him to 
death, for having attacked the government in his 
writings, calumniated Marat, and declared himself 
the defender of Roland, &c. ; he was, above all, re- 
proached with having pronounced for the appeal to the 
people, at the time of Louis 4;he XVIth's trial. (He 
had indeed proposed this measure in the legislative 
committee ; but he had afterwards voted against it, 
at the time of the nominal appeal.) His real crime 
was having joined the faction of Danton: he was 35 
years of age. The two last letters wltich he wrote to 
his wife, before his death, have been published : in 
them he speaks of probity, virtue, justice, death, and 
heaven, with a tranquillity, spirit, and resignation, 
which prove how sincere and disinterested he was in 
the republican system that he had embraced. In his 
work on the Vendee, he pleaded the cause of huma- 
nity with enthusiasm; but it must be owned that, 
blinded by anger, he saw important facts falsely, and 
presented them in a false light. He was not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the Vendee, and had gone 
through but a few communes of it ; the whole of his 
conduct shewed him to be too much influenced by 
violent prejudices: bestirred up the passions of men, 
and their passions sent him to the scaffold. At the 
time of his examination, the public accuser, Fouquier- 
Tinville, having, as was usual with him, mingled 
irony with his interrogations : ** You are permitted," 
said Philippeaux to him, *^ to put me to death, but to 
insult me* I forbid you." His Historical Essays on 
the Vendee were printed in 1793. 

PICHEGRU (Charles) a French general, was 
born at Arbois, in Franche-Comte, in 1761, of a fa- 
mily respectable, though obscure, and in indifferent 
circumstances. He received the first part of his edu- 
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cation at the college of Arbois, and studied philoso- 
phy at the minims of that town. As he shewed an 
aptitude and a decided . taste for the exact sciences, 
the professors prevailed on him to go and give in- 
structions in philosophy and mathematics at their 
college at Brienne. In teaching these sciences, 
he confirmed himself in them, and soon leaving 
Brienne (where he had not taken any vows) he en- 
tered into the first regiment of artillery. The officers 
of that body soon perceived the learning and talents 
of the young man, and almost immediately appointed 
him sergeant. As he was at sea during the last years 
of the American war, his information and his diligence 
enabled him to observe to advantage every thing that 
concerns maritime war. In 1789 he occupied the 
rank of adjutant, and at the time of the revolution was 
going to be raised to that of officer -, but the re- 
putation which he was beginning to enjoy, then 
gained him the command of a battalion of volunteers, 
in which he soon established strict discipline, by 
means of the calm and constant firmness and vigour 
which distinguished nim. In 1792 he was employed 
in the staff of the army of the Rhine, rose rapidly 
through the ranks of general of brigade, and general 
of division, and in 1793 assumed the chief command 
of that same army, after it had been defeated and 
almost entirely dispersed in the lines of Weissenbourg, 
and in its retreat to the Zorun. Pichegru was the 
inventor of the new species of war which afterwards 
gained the French so many victories. Seeing that he 
had to lead on troops that were brave, but little 
inured to war, and always ready to be discouraged 
by delays, against armies cold, but patient, and pro- 
vided with a nuqnerous cavalry, he invented his sys- 
tem of sharp-shooting, of flying artillery, of attacks 
perpetually repeated, which rendered the enemies* 
cavalryr almost useless, neutralized the German disci- 
pline, excited the self-love, and supported the con- 
stancy of the French soldier, to whose genius he also 
took care to conform, by quitting the old routine of 
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sieges and armies of observation. This new method, 
which he tried in Alsace, and perfected in his cam- 
paign in West Flanders, was afterwards followed by 
all the French generals, and must be considered as 
one of the principal causes of their success. When 
he assumed the command of the army of the Rhine, 
it was in the greatest disorder, and the greatest pe- 
nury, and almost dispersed; he at first employed 
himself with stopping the progress of the enemy, and 
restoring discipline ; but scarcely had he succeeded in 
it, scarcely had he contrived a plan of operations for 
delivering Alsace, when the commissioners of the 
convention, seduced, it is said, by the declamations 
of Hoche, put him under the orders of that general, 
who came to join him with the army of the Moselle ; 
and he thus saw himself obliged to execute, in a se* 
condary station, the plans which he had contrived, and 
the glory of which Hoche soon pretended to attribute 
to himself. He endured this injustice, and revenged 
himself for it, by being 4:he first to force the lines of 
Hagueneau, on the 23d of December, 1793. About 
this period he was several times applauded in HiMttrihunc 
of the convention, and among others by Robespierre 
and Milhaud, for having re-established discipline in 
the army. The fiery and independent character <rf 
Hoche soon wounaed the pride of St. Just, who 
shewed in camps all the haughtiness of a member of 
the government. These quarrels restored the com- 
mand to Pichegru; and in February, 1794, the army 
of the North was committed to him. He was then 
at Paris ; before he departed, he, like Dumouriez, paid 
a tribute to the reigning power of the day, (the Ja- 
cobins,) and took his leave of them in these terms: — 
'' I swear/' said he in this letter, <^ to make the 
arms of the republic triumph, to exterminate tyrants, 
or to die in combating them: my last 'woras shall 
always be *^ Long live the republic I Long lire the 
Montague !" and, on arrivtng at the army, he ad- 
dressed to the troops a proclamation to the same effect. 
He there found the corps thrown into complete dis- 
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order, by the flight, or the retreat of the generals who 
had preceded him. The design formed by the war* 
committee, of attacking the centre of the enemy in 
the forest of Mormale, had cost the French several 
defeats; and Pichegru, on his arrival, perceived all 
the error of the plan. In order, however, to conform 
to the orders of government, he made, in March, an 
attack well concerted and skilfully directed, on the 
Cateau ; but after some trifling successes, his whole 
line was repulsed. Then he resolved, notwithstand- 
ing the orders of the committee, to assail the enemy 
in flank ; and falling on West Flanders, he put in ex- 
ecution this project, which, for boldness of concep- 
tion, rapidity and unity of manoeuvre, must be consi- 
dered as one of the most brilliant exploits of this war, 
and which decided, in some sort, the fortune of the 
whole campaign. (Impartiality obliges us to observe 
here that Carnot claimed the forming of this plan.) 
However it may be, the victories of Courtray, Mont- 
Cassel, and Menin, gained on the 26th and 29th of 
April, opened to him that line which appeared impe- 
netrable ; and, skilful in profiting by his successes, he 
immediately drew 40,000 men from the centre, where 
he was resolved not to make any more efforts ; he left 
on this point only the garrisons of the towns, and 
added the remainder of the troops to his right wing 
on the Meuse, where they were to act with the army 
of Ardennes. On the 10th and 11th of May, new 
engagements took place with Clairfait, under the 
walls of Tournay and Courtray; the last is one of 
those which did most honour to the Austrian gene- 
rd; but Pichegru, by the impetuosity and unity erf 
his attacks, decided the victory in favour of the 
French, who displayed the most astonishing valour ip 
this battle. On the 1 7th of May the ''emperor, the 
prince of Cobourg, and the duke of York, attacked 
the Fnench at Sanghien, while Clairjfait was adyanc- 
* ing on the Lys by Vervik : the first body, above all, 
was unsuccessful ; but Pichegru, resolved to take his 
revenge the next day, commissionedMoreau to engage 
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the army of Clairfait^ though with inferior forces^ 
attacked the allied princes on the 18th, between Me- 
nin and Courtray, and, after a long and bloody bat- 
tie (which the presence of the emperor particularly 
rendered one of the most obstinate of the war,) 
gained a most complete and decisive victory, took 
many prisoners, seized 65 pieces of artillery', a quan- 
tity of baggage, a great number of horses, covered 
waggons, banners, standards, &c. ; another of his di- 
visions at the same time beat the enemy at Moncron ; 
Moreau alone was less successful ; but on the news 
of the duke of York's defeat, Ciairfait retired to 
Thielt, and Pichegru wishing to draw him out of that 
advantageous position, laid siege to Ypres in the be- 
ginning of June. The Austrians advanced, indeed, 
to succour this town, which enabled him to attack 
and defeat them on the 10th and 13th of June at 
Rousselaer and Hoogl^de. This last battle gained 
Ypres, and decided the fate of West Flanders ; for the 
enemy, from that time, did not venture to resist on 
any point. While these events were passing on the 
left, the right, where Pichegru, though commander- 
in-chief, had very little influence, was continually 
beaten. Jourdan then joined it with part of the 
army of the Moselle, and, after having himself met 
with a considerable check, at last gained the import- 
ant battle of Fleurus. It was then that, by a wise 
combination, Pichegru, by passing the Escaut at 
Oudenarde, was going to separate Ciairfait from the 
English army, in order to defeat him entirely, and af- 
terwards to tall on the rear of the troops opposed to 
Jourdan, when the committee of public 'safety sent 
him another order of operations, absurd in several 
particulars, but to which he was obliged to conform. 
As he was compelled to suffer the armies retiring be- 
fore him and Jourdan to escape thus, he employed 
himself in at least gathering the fruits of his preced- 
ing victories, and took possession, successively, of 
Bruges, Ostend, Gand, Oudenarde, Tournay, &c. 
whilst he laid siege to Nieuport and TEcluse, and in- 
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vested Landrecies, Quesnoy, Conde, and Valen- 
ciennes. After this he marched to Malines, defeated 
the allies there on the 15th of July, repulsed them on 
the 16th behind the Nethe, and seized Nieuport and 
Anvers. He then formed a new plan, which, while 
it divided the English from the Austrian army, would 
bring him nearer to the latter, and ibcure the success 
of the army of Sambre et Meuse, and eveii of the 
troops which acted on the Rhine; but the jealousy of 
the representatives, and of some other generals, again 
prevented its execution. Confining himself then to 
harassing the English troops, he beat them on the 
I6th of September at Boxtel, obliged them to retire 
behind the Meiise, soon after seized the fort of Creve- 
coeur, Bois-le-Duc, &c. ; and having again defeated 
them onthe 19th of October at Pufllech, the block- 
ade of Grave was then completed ; Hulst, Axel, Sas- 
de-Gand, were entered on the 26th ; Venloo, on the 
the 29th, after a very brisk siege ; and lastly, Nime- 
guen was invested, and surrendered on the 8th of No- 
vember. During this time Pichegru, having been 
taken ill, was obliged to retire to Brussels; but he 
continued to correspond with Moreau, who fiilled his 
place, and to assist him with his advice. During this 
campaign, Robespierre having fallen from the summit 
of power to the scaflfold, Pichegru, either that he had 
never been sincere, which is more than probable^ in 
the demonstrations of attachment that he had some- 
times given to the party of the Montague, or that he 
had since detached himself from it, after having in se- 
veral interviews endured the caprices of the deputies 
on mission, hastened to felicitate the convention on 
its triumph over the triumvirs, whom he spoke of as 
enemies to the people, and to the soldiers in particu- 
lar. In December he returned to the army, and the 
27th, ;128tb, and 29th, saw at the same time the 
blockade of Breda, the capitulation of Grave, the pas- 
sage of the Waal, and the gaining of the isle of Bo- 
mel. Fort St. Andrew, &c. : the thermometer was 
then at 17 degrees below the freezing point. In Ja- 
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January the French troops finished passing the Waaly 
which was frozen in several parts, entered Tiel on the 
11th, altera battle, in which the Austrians, aban* 
doned bj the Elnglish, held out a considerable time, 
and effected the subjugation of the United Provinces; 
for, from that time the Dutch army began to disband^ 
the English dursS no more appear before the French, 
the Stadtholder fled from his states, and the march of 
the conquerors had the air of a triumph. Sometimes 
they were seen on the frozen sea (a body of cavalry 
and light artillery went on the sea into North Hol- 
land, to seize the ships of war,) sometimes in the 
midst of mud and overflowed waters, vanquishing ob- 
stacles which would perhaps have been insurmountable 
to any other nation. Utrecht and Amersfort surren- 
dered on the 17th of January, 1795 ; on the sfime day 
the Leek was passed, the lines of the Greb forced, and 
80 pieces of artillery taken ; on the 18th Grertruyden- 
berg capitulated, after being bombarded four days, 
and losing all its forts; on the 21st Gorcum, Dor- 
drecht, and Amsterdam, were likewise occupied ; in the 
beginning of February they reached the extremity of 
Holland, and Pichegru stopped, finding no more ene- 
my's country before him. The Prussian ministers 
and generals requested him not to enter their sove- 
reign's territory, informing him of the negociations 
which had just been opened between France and 
Prussia. A short time after, (on the 3d of March,) 
having received orders to go and direct the iterations 
of the army of the Rhine and Moselle, he neverthe- 
less retained the chief command of those of the North, 
and Sambre et Meuse, which were intrusted to Mo- 
reau and Jourdan, and thus had at that time under 
his orders more troops than any general, if we except 
sovereigns, ever had at his disposal. He then went 
to the capital, and the national convention appointed 
him commandant of the city of Paris, against the 
terrorists, on the 12th Germinal, year S, (Ist of April, 
1795,) and his presence, with the dispositions that he 
made, overturned their projects. His career, how- 
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ever, was near being terminated there ; a sans-culotte 
but just missed killing him with a stroke of a pike, on 
the Place de la Revolutiouy at the moment when he ex- 
pected it least. On the 4th of April he presented 
himself at the bar of the assembly, and requested per- 
mission to return to his post, which he obtained, after 
having been congratulated by the president on the 
services which he had just again rendered to his coun- 
try. He joined the army of the Rhine a short time 
after, and it was then that Fouche-Borel, the book- 
seller, who went to him, commissioned by the prince 
of Conde, had the courage to make proposals to him 
in favour of royalty. Pichegru did not hesitate, and 
testified the greatest desire to assist in re-establishing 
the house of Bourbon on the throne. He proposed to 
the prince of Conde to allow him to penetrate into 
France, through Switzerland, or that he would pass 
the Rhine with a chosen body, and join it to the army 
of Conde ; but the prince would not accept either 
alternative, and appearing to suspect the sincerity oi 
Pichegru, he insisted that the republican army 
should hoist the white flag, and deliver up to him se- 
veral strong towns before he himself passed the Rhine 
with his. Thus much time passed in fruitless nego- 
ciations, and the correspondence at last came to the 
knowledge of the Austrian general Wurmser, and the 
archduke Charles, who forwarded the interests of their 
court very little by it, and raised obstacles to the con- 
sequences which it might have produced to the army 
of Conde. The cabinet of Vienna having been in- 
formed of it, went so far as to oblige the pretender^ 
who had gone to the Rhine, to leave it. Pichegru, 
still devoted to his new principles, after having passed 
the Rhine, according to the orders of the convention, 
allowed the Axistrians to gain some advantagesj, 
thinking that he thereby favoured the cause of roy- 
alty in France : thus he voluntarily suffered his mili- 
tary glory to be obscured, without doing any thin^ 
for the new party that he had just embraced. The 
directory of tiie republic^ who bad just been appoint- 
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ed, soon gained intelligence of these secret correspon- 
dences, and as yet too weak to take a decided part 
against a general defended by the public opinion and 
the confidence of the armies, they contented them- 
selves with recalling him, and offered him, as a spe- 
cies of banishment, the situation of Swedish ambassa- 
dor, which he refused. Pichegru then retired to Ar- 
bois, his native place, where he passed several months 
in the midst of his family. In March, 1797, he was 
appointed deputy to the council of 500, was chosen 
president in the first meeting, and immediately .be- 
came the hope of the Clichien party, in which he 
found some men devoted to the Bourbons, but the 
greatest part of which endeavoured only to restore 
order in France, and to deliver it from the excesses of 
the party of the demagogues. On the 20th of July 
Pichegru made a long report on the necessity of re- 
organizing the national guards, (with the intention of 
opposing them to the troops of the directory,) and on 
the method of operating this new organization. On 
the 26th he made a speech on the march of the troops 
which the directory was drawing to Paris, and against 
a return to the revolutionary system. ** The direc- 
tory," said Pichegru, " pretends, by evasive an- 
swers, to be ignorant of every thing ; but what then 
is the new power, which, from one end of the repub- 
lic to the other, moves at its will numerous bodies of 
troops, attended by considerable trains of artillery ?'' 
He afterwards presented two projects for fixing the 
constitutional limits round the legislative body. — 
These plans were warmly applauded, and on the I9th 
of August his colleagues appointed him, with Willot, 
to the committee of inspectors ; but, surrounded by 
orators who knew only how to harangue in the tri- 
bune, and not how to act, he could not inspire the 
timid with courage^ nor give harmony and unanimity 
to twenty different sets of men who formed his party ^ 
neither could he succeed in overcoming the cautioa 
of some, the scruples of others, the fear of almost all, 
and in persuading them to give the first blows them- 
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selves to the faction which threatened them. On the 
18th Fructidor, year 5, (4th of September, 1797,) the 
directorial triumvirate triumphed, and Pichegru was 
arrested by their troops in the meeting-hall of the le- 
gislative body ; he was then carried in a cart, with 
his colleagues of the committee of inspectors, to the 
prison of the Temple, and condemned the next day, 
with fifty, other deputies, to be transported to Guiana. 
They were sent to Rochefort, under a numerous 
escort, and, crowded into the middle deck of a small 
vessel, they arrived at Cayenne, whence Jannet, the 
agent of the directory, shortly after caused them to 
be transported into the pestilential deserts of Sina- 
mari. Immediately after this event, the triumphant 
directory published Pichegru's correspondence with 
the Austrian generals and the prince of. Condfe, 
which, having been seized by Moreau's army in the 
month of May, in a covered cart belonging to gene- 
ral Klinglin, had only just been sent to Paris by Mo- 
reau, with a letter, in which he denounced his an- 
cient protector, though it is true, too late. But few 
persons at that time believed the authenticity of this 
correspondence, and it was generally considered as a 
fiction, with which the directory were desirous of co- 
vering their violation of the constitution. After some 
months' captivity at Sinamari, and after having seen 
several of his companions in misfortune die, Pichegru 
contrived to escape with Willot, Barthelemy, Ramel, 
and a few others, and after a most dangerous voyage 
in a frail canoe, they reached the Dutch colony of 
Surinam, whence they went'to England, where Piche- 
gru in particular was very warmly received. Shortly 
after he visited Germany, at the time of the cam- 
paign of 1799, which was so disastrous to France, 
and went into Switzerland to the army of Korsakow, 
to whom, it is asserted, that he in vain gave some use- 
ful advice on the day preceding his defeat. After 
the retreat of the Russian armies, Pichegru lived in 
obscurity in Germany : he was, however, near being 
arrested at Bareuth with Imbert Colomds and Precy. 
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He then went into England, where he remained till 
1804, the period at which he came secretly to Paris 
with Georges and a great number of conspirators, to 
try to overturn the consular government, by attack- 
ing it, particularly in the person of the first consul 
Bonaparte. He had several unimportant interviews 
there with Moreau; but the plot having been dis-' 
covered by the confession of Querelle and several 
others, the police pursued Pichegru with the greatest 
activity, and took measures every where for seizing 
him. A decree of the senate forbade, under pain 
of death, the giving of an asylum to any of the con- 
spirators ; and Pichegru, after having wandered se- 
veral days from house to house, was led by chance 
to that of a man named Leblanc, a broker, by 
whom it has been generally believed that he was 
delivered up to the police. When he was afterwards 
taken before the counsellor of state. Real, he an- 
swered his questions in a very laconic manner, and 
persisted in the most absolute denial, especially as 
r to what concerned Moreau. He was then conducted 
to the prison of the Temple, and there interrogated 
several times, but always answered with great re- 
serve. At last, whether from dread of the issue of 
this trial, or from some other cause, he was one 
morning found dead in his bed ; and several phy- 
sicians who met on the occasion asserted, that he 
had strangled himself with his cravat. His body was 
taken to the register-office of the tribunal, and bu- 
ried on the 6th of April, 1804. 

PIUS VI. (John Angelo Bkaschi) born at 

Cesene, a little town of the ecclesiastical states, on 
the 27th of December, 1717 ; he gained the affection 
of Benedict XIV. who made him treasurer of the 
apostolic chamber. He rose to be a cardinal under 
Ganganelli, and soon after succeeded him. The 
conclave opened on the 5th of October, 1774 ; France 
favoured the election of Pallavicini ; but he having 
declared, that he would refuse the pontificate, and 
having named cardinal Braschi in his place^ all 
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Voices United in favour of the latter, on the 1 4th of 
February, 1775. At the moment of his exaltation, 
he burst into tears, and cried out, ** Oh, my friends, 
your conclave is terminated, and, perhaps, my mis- 
fortunes are beginning.*' These words were a pre- 
diction. His pontificate was, indeed, one of the 
longest that the history of the church presents ; but 
it was also one of the most unfortunate. On his 
accession he took the name of Pius VI. and justified 
the adage : Semper sub sextis perdita Roma fait. The 
first acts of the new pope's authority were to dis- 
tribute alms, to reprimand the governor of Rome, 
who had not put a stop to various disorders, to sup- 
press pensions burthensome to the public treasury to 
the amount of 40,000 Romen crowns, to exact a 
strict account from a prefect who was accused of 
wastefully lavishing the public money ; to complete 
a museum in the Vatican which had been begun by 
his predecessor, and which was destined for the re- 
ception of the monuments, vases, statues, and me- 
dals which were discovered in the states of the 
church. Braschi, anxious to increase the progress 
of commerce, also repaired the port of Ancona, and 
built the light-house which it wanted. The drain- 
ing of the Pontine marshes became the principal 
object of the efforts of his administration ; and though 
this draining was not completed, the project was, 
nevertheless, grand and useful. Pius VI. made a 
safe road through them, repaired the ancient aque- 
duct of Terracina, cleared the Appian way from the 
mud under which it had disappeared, dug the canal 
of Sogliano, and devoted all that he could save to 
this enterprise. Every year he took pleasure- in 
visiting the works, and animating them by his pre- 
sence. This scheme, which some of the emperors 
and several of his predecessors had renounced, he 
followed up with the greatest zeal, and employed in 
it the most scientific persons in Rome. The gene- 
rous pontiff did not confine himself to this grand 
enterprise^ he built a church and a library in the 
VOL. III. I • 
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abbey of Subiaco, and founded hospitals. Joseph 
II. Paul I. Gustavus-Adolphus, the sons of the 
king of England, and his brother, the duke of Glou- 
cester, who came successively to visit the capital of 
the christian world, were touched withJ)is hospitality 
and his virtues. His moderation displayed* itself 
particularly in the affair of Tuscany, where Leo- 
pold, in 1795, had subjected all ecclesiastical pro- 
perty to the same taxes as the secular, had abolished 
the nunciature, and suppressed hermitages and all 
appeal to the holy see. Pius VI. claimed for his 
ambassadors the same rights which those of other 
sovereigns obtained, and, by temporizing, succeeded 
in preventing any innovation in this respect. The 
same cares had not the same success with Joseph 11^ 
who successively overthrew the ancient ecclesiastical 
discipline in his states ; placed the monastic orders 
under the immediate authority of the bishops, and 
took them away from the papal jurisdiction ; he was 
even already causing a list of the revenues of the 
clergy to be drawn up, and announcing a formal 
design of following up his projects with activity, 
when Pius VI. not trusting to cold negociations, 
resolved to go in person to Vienna, and confer with 
the head of the empire concerning his awn interests : 
on the 27th of February, 1782, he set out. The 
emperor and his brother, the archduke Maximilian, 
went to meet him at ^some leagues distance from 
Vienna ; as soon as they perceived Pius VI. they 
alighted from their carriages, and embraced him. 
Joseph having taken the pope into his carriage, they 
entered the capital of Austria in this manner, on the 
22d of March, 1782. Their conferences were fre- 
quent and always friendly; and though they were 
not made public, Joseph afterwards appeared less 
warm in the execution of his designs, and even per- 
mitted dispensations, the rights of which he had till . 
then suppressed. He often ?aid, " The sight of 
the pope has made me love his person ; "he is the 
best of men." On his return to Rome, other dis- 
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Sensions with the court of Naples occtipied Pius VI. ; 
they related sometimes to the nomination of the 
archbishop of Naples, in which the king would not 
allow the interference of the pope ; sometimes to 
the appointment ^of the bishop of Potenza, which 
Pius VI. had not chosen to grant ; sometimes to the 
refusal of the present of the horse, and of the annual 
tribute of 40,000 florins to the holy see. At last, 
after long contests, it was* agreed, in 1789, that 
every king of Naples on his accession, should pay 
500,000 ducats, in the form of a pious offering to 
St. Peter; that the offering of the horse should be 
abolished for ever, and that the monarch should 
cease to be styled a vassal of the holy see ; other dis- 
putes had also arisen among the republic of Venice, 
the duke of Modena, and the court of Rome, and 
would, perhaps, have occasioned a breach, had not 
the French revolution put a stop to them, by making 
its influence formidable to all the powers of Italy. 
** Pius VI." wrote cardinal de Bernis, at the period 
of the first troubles, ^^ has a French heart." This 
affection did not, however, lead him to approve the 
decrees relative to the new constitution of the clergy. 
He rejected every method of conciliation on this 
subject, wrote to the minister of benefices, Lefranc 
de Pompignan, to oppose it to the utmost of his 
ability, refused to receive M. de S6gur, whom Louis 
XVI. sent to him as ambassador, and declared all 
persons schismatics who recognized the decrees of 
the national assembly. These same decrees having 
occasioned, in 1792, the banishment of a great num- 
ber of priests, Pius VI. received them, -^ and distri- 
buted them among the religious houses of Italy, 
wkere they found an asylum and abundant assist- 
ance. The imperial armies soon overspread these 
regions, and the court of Rome appeared to favour 
their success. Bonaparte, who directed victory by 
his genius, s6on received orders from the directory 
to enter the ecclesiastical territories; and, in 1796, 
he took possession of Urbino, Bologna, Ferrara, and 
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Ancona ; but this warrior, putting a stop to pillage 
and devastation, and respecting the worship in which 
he was born, wrote a noble and touching letter to 
government concerning the lot of the head of the 
church 'y and the recollection of the respect which he 
shewed him has always been retained in Italy. The 
ifruit of this moderation, and of the conciliatory mea- 
sures which he then took, was the peace of Tolen- 
tino; it cost the pontiff 31 millions, and several 
master-pieces of painting and sculpture, with which 
France enriched herself. It will be remembered that 
Basseville, the envoy of the republic to Rome, in 1793, 
had been pursued by the populace of the city, and 
struck by one of them in the belly with a razor, in 
consequence of which he died. This crime had re- 
mained unpunished, and had left seeds of resentment , 
in the French government, which sprung up when 
general Duphot, being at Rome, wished to (disperse 
a mob by his presence, and was killed op th^ SI8tb 
of December, 1797, by the troops of the pope. The 
French ambassador, in danger, was obliged to fly 
from Rome, and retire to Florence. Pius VI. was, 
doubtless, far from foreseeing events so melancholy ; 
]i)ut the murder of Duphot, and the insult offered to 
the French government, occasioned pressing de- 
mands of reparation; and the French, who were 
already at the gates of Rome, soon seized the city 
and the person of thp pope, who was at first cob- 
ducted to Sienna, then to a convent of Carthusians 
near Florence, and at last removed into the interior 
of France. He crossed the Alps and Mount Ge- 
n^vre during excessively cold weather, carried by 
four men. He had been but a few hours at Briaii- 
9on, when an immense multitude, assembled under 
his windows, demanded to see him. The cries which 
arose from the crowd frequently announced fatal 
intentions, and the threats and abuse of some were 
mmgled with the compressions of respect; ^nd love of 
others. Under these circumstances the pope for 
some moments hesitated whether to appear ^ tjien^ 
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making his decision, he advanced slowly, leaning on 
two priests, and shewed himself to the crowd. The 
sight of him penetrated all hearts with emotion, and 
even those who had come to insult him prostrated 
themselves at his feet. At Gap, at Grenoble, at 
Voiron, he was welcomed with the same eagerness z 
he was then 82 yesrs of age, and still manifested a 
courage superior to hrs misfortunes, and to the fa- 
tigue of so long a journey ; but scarcely had be 
reached Valence, where the government nad fixed 
his abode, when he died there on the 29th of August, 
1796, after an illness of eleven days: he had govern- 
ed the church for nearly 25 years. His body, which 
was conveyed to Rome, was received there with 
pomp, on the 17th of February, 1802, by Pius VII. 
assisted by 18 cardinals. His intestines, enclosed in 
a golden box, remained at Valence, where the con- 
sular* government caused solemn obsequies to be per- 
formed to him, and commanded a tomb to be erected 
to him. Pius VI. had a noble and prepossessing 
countenance, a tall figure, and less cleverness than 
penetration : he was diligent and of severe morals. * 
PORTALIS (J. E. M.) born at Beausset, minister 
of divine worship, grand officer of the legion of ho- 
nour, &c. He was a lawyer before the revolution, 
and was deputed by the department of Seine to the 
council of ancients, in March 1795 ; there he shew- 
ed himself constaiftly adverse to the directorial party ^ 
and displayed a character full of nobleness and mo- 
deration. On the 15th of November, 1795, he 
voted against the resolution concerning the right of 
election given to the directory; *^ it would,'* said 
he, *^ be compromising this authority to give it the 
power proposed; if we admit the pretence of the 
public tranquillity for violating one article of the 
constitution, another may soon be violated, and 
thus every thing will become arbitrary." On the 
27th he was appointed secretary. On the 17th of 
February, 1796, he made a report, not written, on 
the resolotion relative to the ^erasures from> the eoai- 
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grant lists, eloquently opposed the idea of attributing 
to the directory the right of deciding concerning these 
erasures, and proved that the interest of the govern- 
ment itself was opposed to it, and that the tribunals 
were the natural judges of these as of all other 
contests. On the 19th of June, 1796, he was chosen 
president; on the 25th of August, he opposed the 
printing a speech by Creuze Latouche, against 
priests. The next day he gave a sketch of the laws 
passed concerning this class, complained of the oaths 
required of them, and still more of the punishmeats 
denounced against those who had refused to take 
them ; he compared the coercive measures proposed 
with respect to them with those taken during the 
reign of terror, and quoted J.J. Rousseau, who 
said, that if philosophers ever attained power, they 
would be more intolerant than priests. " Do we 
wish to put an end to fanaticism?'' added he, " let 
us maintain liberty of conscience : we are no longer 
to destroy, it is time to govern." He was one of 
the most violent opponents of the law of the 9th of 
Floreal, year 4, (28th of April, 1796,) which de- 
crees the sharing of the property of the relations of 
emigrants with the nation, and displayed with great 
talent the motives which ought to procure the re- 
jectiDn of a law that deprived innocent old men of 
their livelihood ; a law in opposition to one of the 
first principles consecrated by legfslators, which is, 
that crimes are personal. On the 30th of November, 
1796, he attacked the law of the 3d Brumaire as 
far as it concerned the relations of emigrants, and 
declared, that it excited to intolerance, pursuing all 
citizens collectively, making privileged persons, and 
causing suspicion, discontent, and slavery. He 
afterwards proved that the amnesty of the 4th of 
Brumaire was absolute, and that the resolution which 
modified it, was* therefore contrary to the constitu- 
tion. As to the law of the 3d Brumaire, he said, 
that if it could still subsist after the rejection of the 
resolution, it would subsist forgotten, dishonoured, 
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like a law of wrath, like the last act of vengeance of 
a party; and that on the Lst of Germinal, the period 
of elections, it would be abrogated by the will of the 
people, or by not being offered to the acceptation of 
the sovereign. In the course of February, he was 
mentioned, in Lavilleheurnois* plan of conspiracy,. 
as fixed upon to succeed Cochon, in the administra- 
tion of police. About the same time he opposed the 
obliging the electors to take the civic oath, and then 
voted against a resolution which fettered the liberty 
of the press. On the 25th of July, 1797, he voted 
against popular societies, atid, on the 15th of Au- 
gust, proposed rejecting, as insufficient, the reso- 
lution which suppressed divorce on account of in- 
compatibility of temper. He was soon after in- 
scribed on the transportation list of the 18tli 
Fructidor, year 5, (4th of September, 1797,) but 
succeeded in withdrawing himself The 18th Bru- 
maire, year 8, (9th of November, 1799,) recalled 
him to France. He arrived in Paris on the 13th of 
February, 1800, and, on the 5th of April, was ap- 
pointed government-commissioner to the council of 
seizures ; towards the end of the same year, he en- 
tered into the council of state, and there presented 
to the legislative body various schemes for laws, 
defending amongst others that which created special 
tribunals, and which met with strong opposition. 
In October, 1801, Portalis was intrusted with all 
the affairs that concerned Divine worship ; a short 
time after, he presented' the scheme for the civil 
code, and, on the 5th of April, 1802, pronounced 
in the legislative body, a long discourse, in which he 
laid open the circumstances which had brought on 
the concordate ; and the principles which had di- 
rected the revision of that act, by which the ex- 
ercise and the forms of the catholic worship in France 
were fixed on new bases, and adapted to the new 
order of things. In 1803, he was chosen candidate 
to the conservative senate, by the department of 
Bouches-du- Rhone, where he was born : and in the 
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month of July 9 1804, he was raised to the adminis* 
tration of Divine worship. On the 1st of February, 
1805, he was decorated with the red ribbon, and 
named grand officer of the legion of honour. Hav* 
ing long suffered from a very serious disorder in the 
eyes, he underwent an operation on the 15th of 
October, which was performed by the celebrated 
Forlenze, and which happily restored him to sight ; 
on the 2d of January, 1806, he pronounced, at the 
Institute, an eulogium on the attorney-general Seg- 
nier. His son was for some time in the diplomatic 
line, and was at first sent as principal secretary of 
legation to Berlin. In 1804 he went to Ratisbon^ 
in quality of minister plenipotentiary of France ; and 
in July, 1805, he returned to Paris to fill the sta* 
tion of secretary-general to the administration of 
Divine worship. He published : On the Duty of 
the Historian to consider well the Influence and Cha<« 
racter of every Age, in judging the great Men who 
have lived : a discourse which gained the prize at 
the academy of Stockholm, in ISOO. 

POULTIER D'ELMOTTE (F. M,) a priest and 
Benedictine friar, deputy of the department of Nord 
to the convention, born at Montreuil, on thedlst 
of October, 1753. He embraced the revolution- 
ary party with fury, married, became chief of a 
battalion of volunteers, served in this quality in the 
campaign of 1792, and, the same year, offered a 
patriotic gift to the legislature* In September, 1799, 
his department appointed him one of its deputies to 
the convention. He had a rage for interfering witlx 
military details, which often involved him in dis- 
agreeable adventures, especially on the 10th of April, 
1798, when Petion got this prating nufnk censured 
by the assembly. In January, 1793, be voted for 
the death of Louis XVI. and his execution within 
S4 hours; on the 18th he was heard to cry out in 
the tumult occasioned by the debates concerning the 
delay of the execution, that it was a fine opportu- 
nity for annihilating the royalists; and, on the 11th 
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of February, to style Lanjuinais, who was pleading 
for an amnesty, a traitor. After the 31st of May, 
he was sent intoithe South, assisted Carteaux at 
Marseilles^ and Rovere at Avignon: and was floon 
after accused in the Jacobin-club of having per- 
secuted. the patriots- On the 2d of August, 1794, 
he used a phrase, in speaking of Lebon, which pro* 
duced the greatest commotion in the hall. At the 
time when Leboa was trying to justify himself from . 
the crimes imputed to him, saying, that on his 
missions he hatd sweated — Poultier interrupted him • 
with this terrible phrase: "He sweated blood!" 
In the beginning of 179^» he was sent to the naval 
armament in the Mediterranean ; and conforming to 
the language then in fashion, he wrote from Mar- 
seilles against the terrorists. Being afterwards at 
Toulon, at the time of the insurrection which broke 
out in that town in the middle of May, lie was ar- 
rested by the rebellious Jacobins^ but almoi^t imme» 
diately released. After the 13th of V6ndemiaire be 
had a new mission into Haute- Loire, where he took 
severe measures against the royalists : he afterwards 
edited a journal, called the Friend of the Laws, i& 
which he by turns sounded the tocsin, and denounced 
counter-revolutions, and afterwards asserted that he 
had always been a moderatist, and that, during his 
missions into the Soutli, he had passed his nights 
in giving passports to the pretended federalists, whom 
he had orders to prosecute. When he became a 
member of the council of ancients, he remained 
faithful to the same principles, and devoted himself 
to the interests of the directory. In his journal he 
declared himself the enemy of the new third (elected 
in 1795) accused them of desiring the return of the 
emigrants, and wishing to surround themselves with 
them as necessary recruits ; and also inveighed fiiK 
riously against the priests, the relations of emigrants, 
and moderatism. During the struggle of 17^, be« 
tween the majority of the directory and that of the 
councils, Poultier ardently served the triumvirs, and 
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after spoke in their favour, especially on the 21st of 
August; but, in October, 1797, he wrote in his 
journal against Boulay de la Meurthe, who proposed 
the banishment of the ex-nobles, known for their op- 
position to the republican system. He shewed vi- 
gour and even talent in his manner of combating this 
project, and he contributed greatly to its rejection 
by describing it as an, act of tyranny. He went out 
of the council of ancients in May 1798, and the 
directory made him chief of a brigade of gendarmerie 
»in the united departments; the Pas-de-Calais re- 
elected him, in 1799, to the council of 500. In June 
he spoke there in favour of the liberty of the press, 
and opposed the limits which it was proposed to set 
to it. In October following, the minister, Fouche, 
suppressed his journal ; but he immediately resumed 
it, declared for the revolution of St. Cloud, and re- 
turned into the legislative body: leaving it in 1802, 
he was sent to command at Montreuil, his native 
place, with the rank of colonel, and there he still 
was in 1806, and had the cross of a legionary. Be- 
fore the revolution, Poultier had opened to himself a 
literary career, he is author of the Anti-Pygmalion, 
and of Galatea, Grical pieces ; of some epistles in 
Terse ; some fugitive poems inserted in the journals, 
among which may be remarked a compliment to 
the queen; different metaphysical, logical, and 
literary, pieces ; and several Essays on Mines, on the 
Draining the Marshes of the Somme, &c. These 
works are not without some merit, but it is as a 
pamphleteer, and especially as a journalist, that Poul- 
tier is most known. Nobody possessed to a higher 
degree than he did the art necessary for constantly 
exciting the curiosity of the public. During four 
years that he edited the Friend of the Laws, he 
courted a prodigious number of readers ; his 6tyle is 
neither pure nor correct ; but it often presents that 
ddightful originality which seduces more than any 
other merit in a journalist. According to the cus- 
to|u of the Theophilanthropists^ he made a collection 
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of decadary discourses, and gave the history of those 
modern religionists, who are now as much forgotten 
as the productions of which they were the objects. 
Poultier had also published^ in 1793, a popular 
Constitution, and certainly popular in a very different 
manner from that of the convention. 

PRIEUR, a barrister at ChMons, deputy of the 
tiers-etat of the bailiwick of Ch^Ions-sur-Marne to 
the states-general. Without playing a very distin- 
guished part there, he made himself remarked for 
his popular opinions, and was very generally ex- 
posed to the sarcasms of the royalists. Nevertheless 
he frequently appeared in the tribune, not to pro- 
nounce connected discourses, but to attack the mo- 
deratists and the royalists by some short and violent 
phrases. In 1790 he declared for the sequestration 
of the goods of the clergy; and when the bishops, 
in the name of that order, oflTered a loan of 100 
millions, he observed to them that, not possessing 
any thing, they could not offer any thing ; he had 
before recommended for priests in advanced life a 
larger allowance than 'to the younger ones. It was 
he too, who, on the 29th of May, 1791, proposed 
a law against emigrants, and, on the 9th of July, 
reverted to this subject: but, on the 21st of June, 
1791, he particularly distinguished himself by the 
fury with which he attacked the flight of the king, 
and accused that monarch of treachery ; the jiext 
day he was sent into Einisterre, to restrain the mal- 
contents thexe who threatened to rise on occasion of 
this event. On the 14th of July he continued to 
shew himself a friend to violent measures in the same 
affair; he spoke against the inviolability of the king, 
and^ the next day, insisted that Monsieur should be 
brought to trial. \\e was, at this time, president 
of the society of Jacobins, where questions of this 
kind were debated, and where thtf deposition of 
Louis XVI. had been brought forward : this circum- 
stance exposed him to the attacks of the right side, 
which he vainly endeavoured to repel. In the aame 
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year he was chosen vice-president of the criminal 
tribunal of the 4epartment of Paris. In September^ 
179Sy he was deputed by the department of Marne 
to the national convention ; and, in the opening of 
the session, was sent commissary to the army of 
Dumouriez^ then encamped in Champagne, which 
he accompanied, with Sillery and Carra, till the 
coalesced troops had entirely evacuated the French 
territory. He afterwards voted for the death of 
Louis XVI.; on the 8th of February, 1793, be 
warmly demanded the repeal of the decree passed 
against the authors of the prison-massacres, of the 
iid and 3d of September preceding ; and, on the 15th 
oi March, the representative Breard having refused 
to take upon him the functions of commissioner of 
the convention to the revolutionary tribunal, Prieur 
took the place. On the 29th he entered into the 
committee of general defence; on the 10th of June 
be was appointed a member of the committee of 
public safety. On the 1st of August he had a mis- 
sion to the armies of the North, of Ardennes, of the 
MoselJe, and of the Rhine; and, in October, be 
went into the Vendue, and had a great number of 
Vendeans shot at Savenai. He was, however, far 
from vying in barbarity with some other proconsuls 
in that country. The inhal>itants of L'Orient bear 
him witness that '^ blood was spared during bis re» 
sidenccL among them ; it is also asserted, that be one 
day ^i^ostulated with Carrier concerning his drown- 
ing system, proposing to him to substitute for it 
shooting on the field of battje; and that Carrier 
treated him as a fool ia mattere cboceming a revo- 
lution. On the «th of October^ 1794, after the fall 
of the Montague^ he was again appointed a siember 
of the committee of p«iblie safety, and, on the 22d 
of the same month, president of the convention. At 
the time of th# .insurrection of the 12th Germinal, 
(1st of April, 1795,) he made various proposals fa- 
vourable to the revolters, and an»ong others, demand- 
ed the liberty of the patriota who had been in coo- 
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Gflemetit since the 9th of Thermidor, year 2, (27th of 
July, 1794), He was afterwards accused by Andr6 
Dumont of being an accomplice in this affair, but 
he explained the expressions of which he had made 
use, and succeeded in dispersing the storm ; he soon 
took a more active part in the new insurrection 
which broke out on the 1st of Prairial, year 3, (20th 
of May, 1795,) against the majority of the conven- 
tion; was, in this conjuncture, named member of the 
committee extraordinary, created to succeed the 
committee of public safety, and when during the 
night an armed force came to seize the hall, whi^h 
was almost abandoned by the insurgents, Prieur tried 
to stop the fugitives, and cried ^^ Come hither, sans- 
culottes;" but the terrorists having had the disad- 
vantage, a decree of arrest was passed against him the 
same day: he then contrived to escape; endeavoured, 
it was said, to kill himself, concealed himself for some 
time, and was at last pardoned in 1796. He now fills 
the station of avowee to the tribunals. 

PRUDHOMME (L.) a printer, Journalist, and 
writer, is particularly known by his Revolutions of 
Paris, and by his General History of the Crimes of 
the French Revolution. At the beginning of the 
troubles he professed principles so extravagant, that 
his journal always surpassed in ferocity, and especially 
in absurdity, that of Camille Desmoulins, and other 
violent Jacobins. His rage was particularly jdirected 
against Marie Antoinette, and all the sovereigns of 
Europe. In December, 1791, he announced, by bills 
in capital letters, a work entitled: Crimes of the 
Queens of France, down to the present Queen inclu- 
sive. This kind of proclamation not having been at 
first prohibited, after some time he had a new one 
stuck up on the very door of the national assembly, 
in red letters, and beginning tRus : Prudhomme to all 
the nations of the earth : 1 give ndtice that I shaU 
constantly publish the crimes of all the potentates of 
Europe, Popes, Emperors, Kings of Spain, of NaplQs^ 
fcc. The first want of a people which desires to be 
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free is to know the crimes of its kings. Notwitti-' 
standing the vigilance of despots, I will disperse thou- 
sands of copies'in their states, with my devices *^ The 
liberty of the Press or Death." He afterwards 
pressed on the trial of Louis XVI. to the utmost of 
his ability, called on the government to celebrate the 
festival of pikes every year on the 14th of July, and 
to order that this weapon should be suspended ^t all 
windows on that day. It would be too tedious to 
repeat here all the absurdities produced by his 
inflamfed brain; but the reign of Robespierre ap- 
peared to calm him a little, and the sight of the blood, 
of which he had so earnestly recommended the 
effusion, terrified his soul, which was certainly less 
cruel than he had himself believed^ Not being able^ 
however, to part with the word crime, which he had 
acquired ^ habit of repeating incessantly, he pub-> 
lished, in 1796, a General History of the Crimes 
committed during the Revolution, &c.; a shapeless, 
ill-digested compilation, in which we perceive 
throughout the taste, the style, and the discernment 
of a sans-culotte, or rather of a maniac. What 
Frenchman would have imagined in 1792, that the 
author of the Journal of the Revolutions of Paris, 
would one day enumerate the crimes and victims of 
the Jacobins } It is not that we pretend to blame 
those who stain with infamy a Carrier, a Lebon, a 
CoUot, a Robespierre, &c. ; but was it for Prudhomme 
to set himself up against them ? Before we mention 
any of the contradictions which swarm in his work, we 
shall speak of the method which he has adopted in it : 
it is necessary to establish the degree of authenticity 
which the facts related by him possess. As soon as 
he had conceived the project of publishing this com- 
pilation, he endeavoured to procure some corres- 
pondents in the departments, who could send him a 
picture of the mfeeries that their country had endured 
under the reign of terror : all these documents he put 
together without arranging or connecting them,* and 
without correcting the different styles, (hence arise 
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the most disgusting dissimilarity and inconsistency in 
the tone and the principles) and lastly, he from time 
to time added reflections, which make the declj^matory 
part of it, and which, though the work of one man, 
present still more inconsistencies than all the rest. 
As to these inconsistencies, we will say, that from the 
most extravagant Jacobinism, to the least disguised 
Royalism, all X)pinions are brought forward, adopted, 
and defended, not only in the course of the work, but 
even in the parts which are by himself alone. We 
will not speak of his hatred and his abuse of Marie 
Antoinette, of Louis XVI. and of alli4he most 
respected princes or sovereigns : his principles on this 
subject are known and marked every where; we will 
not mention his invectives against the successive chiefs . 
of the Montagnards ; every line of his History con- 
tains fresh ones: we shall content ourselves with say- 
ing, that this enemy of crowned heads, in his article 
of the Crimes of the Notables (for there are crimes 
every where) imputes it to them as a crime, that they 
did hot procure the king resources, "in order to pre- 
vent all the misfortunes which desolated the land of 
France;" that is to say, if we do not mistake, the 
revolution, and consequently the establishment of the 
republic, " Their base negligence," says he, " ruined 
the court, and left the field open to every species of 
crime. Posterity owes to them its contempt and its 
indignation: curses upon them !" and as if he had 
feared that some mistake should be made concerning 
the regret with which the fall of the monarchy at in- 
tervals inspires him, he takes care to exclaim in his 
third volume, page 89, that " the magistrates of the 
people ought to have written in golden letters on 
their mantles, this maxim of the Italian Malvezzi : 
^^ I hold that there is as much liberty under a good - 
prince, as there is tyranny in a bald republic." We 
shall conclude with a remark (which may extend to 
many wiser, and more judicious people, than Prud- 
homme) which is, that though he adopted more mo- 
derate and just ideas concerning the last years of the 
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revolution, the royalists do not pardon him for not 
having renounced the enmities and prejudices which 
he adopted during the earlier troubles; and reproach 
him for having'endeavoured to justify the crimes and 
assassinations of 1789 and 1790, (among others, the 
massacres of the unfortunate Huez, mayor of Troyes^ 
of M. M. Montesson, Cureau, &c.) by bringing- up 
again the accusations directed against them, which 
are now considered as absurd lies told at that time to 
mislead the people. The great pains which he takes 
to justify his intimacy with Camille, Danton, &c. 
a'tid to persuade the world that he never approved of 
massacres and proscriptions, are not the least curious 
part of his work. Prudhomme had been ajourneyman 
bookbinder at Meaux ; he was governor of the hos-* 
pitals of Paris in 1799> and is now a bookseller in 
that city. 

PUISAYE (J. count DE) born at Montague, of 
a distinguished family, was destined, as the youngest 
of four brothers, to the church, and received the 
tonsure at the age of seven. He was then sent ta 
Paris to the seminary of St. Sulpicius^ where he made 
considerable progress ; but at the age of eighteen, his 
inclination prevailing over the views of his family, he 
solicited a female relation, whose influence was then 
unbounded at court, to get him admitted into the 
service, and he obtained a sub-lieutenancy in the 
horse regiment of Conti. He was put on half-pay 
in consequence of the ministerial operations of the 
count de St. Germain, and then went into the dra- 
goons of Lanan, as captain; but being dissatisfied 
with a prospect which did not flatter his ambition, he 
wished to retire from the service, and presented his 
resignation, which was not accepted. He retired,, 
however, to his family, received the inheritance of 
his father, and bought an office in the king's house^ 
hold, which gained him the rank of colonel, and soon 
after the cross of St. Louis. In 1788 he married the 
only daughter of the marquis de M^nilles, a man of 
large property in Normmdy, and went to settle in 
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that province ; being nominated, though absent from 
the country, deputy from the noblesse of Perche to 
the states-general, he ranged hims'elf on the side of the 
minority of that order, signed the protest of the 19th 
of June against the majority, joined the tiers-fetat, 
always sat on the left side in the assembly, and even 
acquired property called national. After the session, 
he retired to his estate of Menilles, and was placed at 
the head of the national guard of the district of 
Evreux. In the month of May, 1793, he declared 
against the convention, and became head of the staff 
in the federal army, under Wimpfen : he commanded 
the van-guard which was defeated at Pacy-sur-Eure, 
by the conventional troops. Proscribed by the con- 
vention, he took refuge in Bretagne, where he rallied 
and re-organized the wreck of the party of Rouarie, 
to which the Chouans had already given their name. 
He then displayed some ability, and great activity 
and intrigue, which often made him suspected by 
his party. He took several excursions into England, 
attached himself to the interests of that power, and 
entirely ruined his reputation by the too celebrated 
expedition to Quiberon. By means of intrigue he 
had contrived to obtain the direction of this enterprise, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the emigrants, who 
bestowed on him nothing but contempt : it reniainsr 
still to be decided whether cowardice, perfidy, or 
incapacity, then predominated in his conduct. He 
seemed to have followed the expedition only in order 
to report immediately in England the news of the 
almost general massacre of the emigrants. The 
French themselves pitied the victims of this absurd or 
cruel enterprise. However, as it is less our plan to pass 
decided judgment on men than to furnish materials 
to enlightened observers, we shall not omit what has 
been said in favour, also, of this chief. It has been' 
asserted that he wanted only military talents tobe 
the best party chief that the royalists of the west' ever 
had. On several most critical occasions he displayed 
admirable coolness, prudence, and even intrepidity -, 
VOL. Ill, K 
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but these same qualities oflen seemed to abandon 
him in decisive military conjunctures; his corres<^ 
pondencci which was seized by the republicans, and 
puUished in part, proved that in an infinite number 
oi points Puisaye was a superior man. It is certain 
that, he was the soul of the Chouan party ; that he 
orgigiized it, in a manner created it in the midst of 
the dangers that were always springing up, and of a 
multitude of obstacles which his own party opposed 
to him. It was indeed easier for him to guard him- 
self from the republicans, than from the rivalship, ,tbe 
prejudice, the hatred of the royalists, among whom 
he found numerous detractors, ruisaye's system wRt» 
that the Chouan party, as well as the royalists in 
arms in the west, could be supported only by Eng^ 
land. To this principle he conformed all his ope*^ 
rations, all his steps; and it was his attachment to 
this same principle, which he perhaps abused, that 
drew on him the so often repeated reproach of being 
too much devoted to the British government When 
the affairs his party were entirely ruined, in conH 
sequence of the pacification of general Hoche, at the 
period of the 18th of Fructidor, jrear 5, (4th of Sep-* 
tember, 1797>) he gave in his resignation: England 
granted him a great extent of land in Canada, whither 
he went, and formed an establishment eqvally bril^ 
liant and advantageous ; he was followed thither by 
some of the officers who had remained attached to 
him. After the peace of Amiens, he returned into 
England, where he published papers in justification 
of his conduct, from which history may gather 
valuable materials. 

QUATREMERE DE QUINCY (Antoiw 
Chrysostome) an ancient counsellor of the ChlLtelet^ 
of Paris, embraced the cause of the revolution with 
moderation ; he was the reporter of the cause of the 
unfortunate Favras. In September, 1791> he waa 
appointed deputy of Paris to the legislature, and 
contended strenuously £Mr the monarehial consti<» 
tution. ^Oa the 1st of February, 11S9t^, he defettded 
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Bertrand^ minister of the marine^, brought to mind 
the law which gave to the king the choice of his mi- 
nisters, and concluded with a vigorous sally against 
the tribunes^ which allowed themselves to hiss or to 
applaud orators. On the 12th of May, in spite of the 
opposition of the republican party, he obtained a de- 
dree for a festival in honour of Simonot, mayor of 
Estampes, who had fallen a victim to an insurrection. 
Sincerely desiring the establishment of the consti- 
tution, he always courageously opposed those who 
wished to fetter it; and on the 2d of June and 2d of 
July, he also defended the ministers Duport and Mon* 
ciei; opposed the permanence of the sections, and 
the proposal of declaring the country in danger, say- 
ing, that those were the means for bringing on a new 
revolution. His firmness could not but be displeasing 
to the unquiet ; consequently he was one of the de- 
puties most insulted, on the 8th of August on leav- 
ing the hall, by the federalists and the phalanxes of 
Marat. The next day he denounced these outrages 
in the assembly ; but the authors of this scandalous 
proceeding had the power in their own hands ; and 
Prudhomme^ in his History of Crimes, says, " Vau- 
bianc and Quatremere alone, having received powers 
from their constituents to maintain the royal charter, 
had the courage to fulfil their desires." After the 
session, he became president of the section of Fon- 
taine de Crenelle; and, having survived the pro- 
scriptions of the year two, his abhorrence of the tev^ 
rorists rendered him one of the heads of the insur- 
rection of the sections, on the 13th and I4th of Ven- 
d6miaire, year four (5th and 6th of October, 1795). 
The opposite party having gained the superiority, he 
was condemned to death on the 26th of Vend6miaire, 
year four (18th of October) by the military council of 
the Thei^e Frangois, for having stirred up a revolt 
against the convention; but he then contrived td 
escape; and a jury having, in July, 1796, dedared 
that there had not been any revolt in October, 179*'^ 
ke appeared again publicly, and, oa the ^tfa of JulyV 
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after having been acquitted^ even pronounced a dis- 
course full of nobleness and force. In March, 1797f 
the department of Seine deputed him to the council 
of 500; but his principles, which attached him 
strongly to the majority, continued to him, in some 
sort, the dislike of the violent party, and on the 19th 
of Fructidor, year 5, (5th of September, 1797,) he was 
included in the great transportation. He then escaped 
from banishment in Cayenne, and in December, 
1799, was recalled by the consuls. In 1800 he was 
appointed a member of the general council of the de- 
partment of Seine, and became secretary to it on 
the 20th of July, in the same year : he is the author 
of several works, which announce him an enlightened 
friend to the fine arts; those most known are. 
Thoughts on the Art of Drawing in France: an 
Essay, which gained the prize at the academy of in- 
scriptions, in 1783, on this interesting question : 
" What was the state of architecture among the 
Egyptians, and what did the Greeks borrow from 
them ?" He also produced the articles on architec- 
ture in the Methodic Encyclopedia, and published, 
in 1796, a Letter on the Injury which the Arts and 
Sciences would sustain from the removal of the Mo- 
numents of Italy. Quatrem^re is a member of the 
national Institute, in the class of history and litera- 
ture. It was he who, in May, 1805, pronounced 
the funeral eulogium on Danse-de-Viiloison. 

RABAUT ST. ETIENNE (J. P.) a lawyer, a 
man of letters, and a minister of the reformed reli- 
gion, was deputy from the tiers-^tat of the senescha- 
late of Nimes to the states-general. An ardent con- 
vert to the new philosophy, a sworn enemy to the 
Catholic clergy, from whom he said he had met with 
insults, he missed no opportunity of destroying their 
body; and we may with justice place him among 
the number of men in whom the sectarian spirit added 
greatly to revolutionary enthusiasm ; accordingly he 
became more moderate when he had only monarchy 
to contend against, and some persons even believed 
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that he never thought of the estabhshment of a repub- 
lic, but only of a change of dynasty. However this 
may be, he early announced in his writings, that 
** all the ancient establishments were hurtful to the 
people 'y that it was necessary to renew the minds, 
change the ideas, the laws, the customs, the men, the 
things, the words ; in short, to destroy every thing, 
in order to be able to create every thing afresh." 
Full of acUvity, he very often appeared in the tribune 
of the constituent assembly j but his eloquence, al- 
most always rich in words, and barren in sense, was 
rather that of a rhetorician than a statesman, and 
consequently procured him but a temporary influence. 
On the 15th of May, 1789, he pronounced a very 
long discourse, in order to make the very simple pro- 
posal of acceding to the king's desire, by estiablishing 
conciliatory conferences with the other orders. On 
the 15th of June he proposed a diffuse definition of 
the state of the assembly, when the communes were 
discussing the question of constituting themselves. 
On the 18th of August he spoke in a manner 

3uite as vague, on the rights of man ; on the 23d he 
emanded for the Protestants the protection of the 
civil law, and religious liberty; and on the 4th of 
September he declared for the suspensive veto to be 
granted to the king, warmly recommending also the 
unity of the legislative body, its annual convocation, 
and the deliberaffion of the assemblies of the people 
on the laws that had undergone the veto. On the 7th 
of March, 1790, he spoke concerning the finances, 
and on this occasion set himself up against the in- 
trigues of the enemies of the assembly ; on the 15th 
he was named president ; in the course of the year 
he also presented some schemes concerning the na- 
tional guards, and procured a decree, that incendiary 
works should be submitted to a jury, in order to ob- 
viate an inquisition against thoughts. On the 2^h 
of February, 1791> he made a vigorous stand against 
the troubles excited at Nimes, which he attributed to 
the Catholics, who were the victims^of them. He also 
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spoke on the organization of the national gnards, and 
on unrestrained liberty of worship. In September^ 
I792> the department of Aube a|)pointed him one of 
its deputies to the national convention, where he fol* 
lowed a plan quite different from that which he had 
pursued in the first assembly. On the 28th of De- 
cember he forcibly combated the opinion of those who 
desired that the convention should itself try Louts 
XVI. He maintained that it had not a right td do 
SO; that the constitution had not created it a court of 
judicature; that to the tribunals alone belonged such 
an act, and that it must even be confirmed by the 
people. " I am tired," cried he, ** of my portion of 
despotism, and sigh for the moment when a national 
tribunal will make us lose the forms and features of 
tyrants." He then shewed that •« the' death of 
Charles the First of England had brought on the go- 
vernment of 'Cromwell, from which had ensued the 
return of royalty." This language did not suit the 
Montague, who accordingly soon brought his head to 
the scaffold. At the time of the nominal appeal con- 
cerning the punishment to be inflicted on the king^ 
he voted for his confinement, and his banishment, in 
the event of a peace, as well as for the appeal to the 
people to confirm the sentence. A few dajrs before 
he had pronounced a discourse, tending to procufe 
the adoption of the Cretan system of education in 
France. This singular project wa^%ent by decree to 
all the departments. In January, 1793, he was pre- 
sident of the national convention, and was appoint^ 
in March, commissioner to inspect the operations d 
the revolutionary tribunal. At the same time he op- 
posed with great energy the terrorist party, which 
was oppressing the national convention ; and, parti- 
cularly on the 14th of May, he supported a petition 
from the Bordelais, and demanded that the committee 
of public safety should explain itself concerning the 
dissensions which prevuled in the assembly ; but on 
the 15th (a day when he made firesh efforts against 
the Montague) a decree «f arrest was passed against 
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him^ as a member of the faction of statesmen. He 
then escaped, and at first fled to Bourdeaux ; but a 
decree of outlawry jhaving been passed against him, 
on the 28th of 'July he came and concealed himself 
near Paris ; was arrested on the 4th of December, de- 
livered up by an old friend, of whom he went to beg 
an asylum, and executed the very next day, pursuant 
to the sentence of the revolutionary tribunal of Paris. 
He was 50 years of age, and a native of Nimes, We 
owe to him, as a writer. Letters on the Primitive His- 
tory of Greece, Considerations of the Interests of the 
Tiers-Etat, and a Historic Summary of the French 
Revolution, to which Lacretelle the younger has 
written a sequel. He also assisted in editing the Vil- 
lage Paper, and the Moniteur. 

RAMEL served in the army from the age of 15, 
passed through all the ranks, and at the end of 1792 
obtained that of adjutant-general. He had seen but 
little service, and had never distinguished himself, 
but having, in 1797, obtained the command of the 
grenadiers of the guard of the legislative body, the 
conspiracy of Brottier and Lavilleheurnois, in which 
he took a part, (either sincerely, as the accused per- 
sons asserted of him, or with the intention of de- 
nouncing them, as he said andijid^) first procured for 
him a decree, that he had deserved well of the coun- 
try. He valued himself on his conduct in this affair, 
and congratulated himself on being equally odious to 
the royalists and the anarchists. Being afterwards 
connected with the Clichiens, the proscription of the 
18th Fructidor, in which he was involved, brought 
him again into notice : he behaved, however, on that 
day with the greatest weakness, was abandoned by lk0 
soldiers without having made any effort to retain them, 
and afterwards suffered himself to be arrested and dis- 
armed without making any resistance. Trani|k>rtr 
ed to Cayenne with Pichegru and other proscribed per- 
sons, he escaped with that general, and on his return 
to Europe, published a journal, (very well written 
and on that very account not supposed to have pro 
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ceeded from his pen,) in which he attempted to jas-^ 
tify his conduct on the 18th Fructidor. Jeannet, the 
agent of the directory at Cayenne^ being attacked in 
this work, answered it by a little pamphlet. 

RAPINAT, a native of Alsace, a relation of Rew- - 
bell, and sent by him into Switzerland at the time of 
the invasion of that country in 1797> had till that time 
been employed only in the archives of the directory. 
This. subaltern agent used all kinds of extortion in 
that country. Born without fortune, and not having 
received any education, he was unequal to the most 
insignificant mission ; but he was associated with the 
ordering commissioner Rouhiere, a man rather less, 
empty : they succeeded Lecarlier, who was recalled 
as too upright. On their arrival they stripped the 
treasuries, and the public banks at Lucerne, Zurich, 
and in the Valais; they confiscated the magazines, 
and innumerable requisitions were made on Switzer- 
land. The abbeys were taxed at nearly a million, 
the patricians of Berne at six millions, and those of 
Zurich, Lucerne, Fribourg, and Soleure, at seven 
millions. They went so far as to profane, spoil, and 
demolish the abbey of Our Lady of the Hermits, or 
of Ensiedlen, on the borders of the canton of Schwitz. 
Oppression so extravagant alienated all parties. The 
French government pretended to disavow and recal 
Rapinat. Fatigued with complaints anfl remon- 
strances, he had just deposed two of the Helvetic di- 
rectors, threatened the representatives with the like 
treatment, and issued a number of ordinances, which 
were equivalent to a proscription of all Switzerland.* 
The French directory exacted from the Helvetic au- 
4ihorities all the changes that were favourable to their 
views, and promised to recal their commissioner as 
soon as their orders should be executed ; they were 
servilely obeyed, and Rapinat nevertheless retained 
his functions : it was not till more than six months 
after, that the general indignation, and the fear of a 
revolt, obliged Rewbell to free Switzerland from the 
tyranny of his relation. The gold of the good Hel- 
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Vetians served him to purchase the most beautiful 
estates in Alsace. The follqwing lines were made on 
Rapinat at the time: — ** A good Swiss, who is 
ruined, would be glad to have it decided whether Ra- 
pinat comes from rapine, or rapine from Rapinat.'' 
His coadjutors were two men of the same stamp, 
named, the one Grugeon, and the other Forfait. 

RAYNAL (the abb6 G. T.) born at St. Genius, 
in Rouergue, was brought up by the Jesuits of Tou- 
louse, and early took the habit of their order ; having 
been ordained a priest, he afterwards preached with 
so much eloquence, that he began from that time to 
gain celebrity ; but his taste for independence was ill 
suited to the cloister and the colleges; lie quitted the 
Jesuits about 1748, and went to settle in the capital. 
Some literary compilations, and the editing of the 
French Mercure, were at first his only resources. He 
then took a higher flight, and his first works were, 
the History of the Parliament of England, and that of 
the Dutch Government, which excited but little at- 
tention. However, the History of the Divorce of Ca- 
tharine of Arragon and Henry VIH. began to make 
him known to advantage. In it there is indeed a picture 
of Europe worthy of a great writer. Lastly, his Phi- 
losophical and Political History^ the Settlement and 
Commerce of the Europeans in the two Indies, com- 
pletely established his reputation. " This work," 
says Laharpe, *Ms calculated to please many readers : 
it offers to politicians views and speculations on all 
the governments in the world s to merchants, calcu- 
lations and facts -, to philosophers, principles of tole- 
ration, and the most decided hatred of tyranny and^ 
superstition y to women, amusing and romantic anec- 
dotes, and above all, the most passionate adoration 
and enthusiasm for their charms.*' However, not- 
withstanding this panegyric, enlightened criticism 
discovers in the work some confusions, inconsisten- 
cies, extravagant declamations against priests, go- 
vernments, laws, and customs ; some scandalous re- 
citals, f^w principles followed up ; excellent remarks 
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indeed mi the commerce of some nations, but many 
eiTors and inaccuracies. His style is perspicuous, 
elerated, and noble ; but be too often assumes the 
tone of a mountebank on a stage, uttering to the 
astonished multitude common-place sayings against 
despotism and superstition. The author, aware of 
the defects of his work, travelled in order to improve 
it. He visited the different commercial towns of 
France, and indulged his curiosity by some stay in 
Holland and in England ; be met with very flattering 
distinction in London. The speaker of the house of 
commons, learning that he was in the gallery, sus- 
pended the debate till a particular place had been 
given him. On his return from his scientific wander- 
ings, he published a new edition of his History at Ge- 
neva, in 1781. This contains, some improved arti- 
cles, more instructive information concerning China 
and the United States, as well as on different branches 
of commerce; but the author shews in it the same 
vehemence, and still more animosity against the 
heads of states, and all the objects of the respect of 
nations. The parliament of Paris proscribed this 
book on the 25th of May, 1781, and ordered that it 
should be burnt, according to the conclusions of the 
attorney-general Se|fnier ; they even decreed that the 
author should be arrested, but quite time enough was 
left him to retire from Courbevoie, where he was, to 
Spa ; he then travelled over Grermany. After having 
visited different courts, Raynal returned to France, 
and lived for some time in the South ; there he esta- 
blished at the academies of Marseilles and Lyons seve- 
ral prizes, for which he proposed the subjects. The 
most remarkable was to determine whether the disco- 
very of America had been useful or injurious to Eu- 
rope. He gave another to the clergy of Lausanne to 
be distributed to three old men, whom their laborious 
life and good conduct had not preserved from indi- 
gence. Raynal went to Paris in 1788 ; he was there 
when the constituent assembly passed several decrees^ 
some of which appeared to him to attack property^ 
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mid ethers to favour insurrections of the people. On 
the 3lst of May, 179I9 he had the courage to address 
to it a long letter, in which he pointed out the course 
which this assembly ought to have pursued, and the 
rocks which it ought to shun. This writing made 
but little impression, and all the advantage he derived 
from it was being insulted by the newspaper writers : 
Raynal became in their eves a man weakened hj 
age, they might have said ripened. This- author, 
weary of the agitations of the capital, and terrified at 
the troubles which accompanied the rapid march of 
the revolution, went and fixed his residence at Passy^ 
in this retreat he died of a catarrh, in his 84th year^ 
on the day of his death, the 6th of March, 179o, he 
had dressed himself ; at six o'clock in the evening he 
went to bed, and at ten he ceased to exist. This man, 
who had conferred benefits on literature, who endea^ ' 
voured to pay for useful works out of his own fortune, 
was then reduced to distress; and it is said that no 
money was found belonging to him but an assignet 
of 50 livres, then worth five-pence in coin. His 
friends have praised his frankness, his kindness, his 
sensibility : these qualities were accompanied with 
some defects— an anxiety, an excessive desire of fame, 
and a propensity to disapprove*whatever was not hj 
him, or proceeded not from him. Rajmal having had 
an opportunity of seeing Lavater in Switzerland, ab- 
solutely insisted that that greatxphysiognomist should 
tell him what the features of his face expressed of his 
mind and character. The Swiss doctor, after having 
excused himself for a great while, said to him, " Jhat 
large head is that of a thinker, those white and th^ 
hairs prove that you have not always been discre^ 
with the fair sex ; that prominent and broad forehead 
denotes boldness, and even eflVontery ; those arched 
and thick eye-brows give expression to your counte- 
nance; those hollow and lively eyes announce a witty 
and satirical man ; noses turned up like yours gene- 
rally belong to the impudent ; that wide mouth shews 
that yt>u have not been indifferent to the pleai^ures of 
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the table.'*— "And my teeth !" said Raynal to him, 
" have they not kept well ?'* — " Yes; but if they 
bite so well now, they must have bitten still better 
formerly. As to the turned up chin, ah ! it is that 
of a satyr,' and the hollow and livid cheeks are those 
of envy." Raynal, instead of being angry, only 
laughed at the picture ; he understood pleasantry. If 
he had formerly fallen into the errors of a too ardent 
imagination, age and reflection had brought him back 
to reason, and had made him renounce the folly of sys- 
tems. In his latter days he applauded all rational 
governments, and demanded of the powerful only to 
adhere to the principles of the laws which they en- 
forced. It is probable that, if he had lived longer, he 
would have re-touched his Philosophical History, and 
he would thereby have raised his reputation. His 
• style, freed from the tone of declamation which per- 
vades it, would have always appeared what it often is, 
rapid, forcible, and copious. He left, it is said, a 
History of the Revocation of the Exiict of Nantes, 
which would make four volumes. It is asserted that 
he had burnt a part of his manuscripts during the 
tyranny of Robespierre. 

REAL (P. ¥ff born in the Austrian Netherlands, 
was the first public accuser to the famous criminal 
tribunal of the 10th of August, 1792, was then sub- 
stitute for the attorney of the commune; declared 
there in favour of the revolution of the 31st of May, 
and was afterwards one of the witnesses who deposed 
against Brissot ; shewed great zeal in promoting the 
levy of the Parisians against the Vendue, and was in- 
trusted with missions into the departments, for sup- 
plying Paris with provisions. Having afterwards re- 
probated the proscriptions of the Montagne, and 
having become suspected by the chiefs of that faction, 
he was then confined in the Luxembourg, and did 
not get out of it till after the 9th Thermidor. Restored 
to liberty, he appeared again in the society of Jaco- 
bins, and on the 6th of August, 1794, gave a descrip- 
tion there of the interior of the prisons .under the 
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reign of terror, and of the methods employed for fix- 
ing crimes on the persons confined. He also declared 
there in favour of the liberty of the press, (a question 
which then agitated and divided the min^s of men^ 
because the most violent Jacobins had declared 
against it) ; on the 10th of January, 1795, he pre- 
sented an address to the convention, in the name of 
the section of Halle-au-Bled, became also editor of 
the Patriot of 1789, had Mehee for his principal 
assistant, and renounced his journal some time after 
the appointment of the directory; it was nearly at 
this period, too, that Real was named historiographer 
to the republic ; he also exercised the profession of 
an officious defender, which connected him with the 
proscribed of all parties, and especially with the mem- 
bers of the revolutionary committee of Nantes, the 
Vendemiairists, the partisans of royalty, and lastly the 
Babouvists, whom he defendea at Vendome with great 
ability. The most important affair with which he 
was intrusted, was that of Tort de la Sonde, who, 
about the end of 1793, denounced the minister of 
justice. Merlin; Real prepared his accusations, and 
conducted his prosecutions, which placed him in op- 
position to the minister. In the elections of the year 
6, (1798,) the friends of Rfeal used all their efforts to 
introduce him into the legislative body; but he was 
constantly rejected by the majority, and it was be- 
lieved at the time that the influence of the director 
Merlin had greatly contributed to it. The crisis of 
the 30th Prairial, (19th of June, 1799,) which over- 
threw the latter, raised Rfeal to the office of commis- 
sioner from the directory to the department of Paris. 
He concurred indirectly in the revolution of the 18th 
Brumaire,year 8, (9th of November, 1799i)and imme- 
diately after entered into the council of state, in the 
section of justice. He several times presented to the 
legislative body law schemes on subjects of judicial or'- 
der, and in February, 1804, at the time of the conspi- 
racy of Georges and Pichegru, was specially charged 
with the preparation and carrying on of the iattiskirs relat- 
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iBg to the safety of the stmte. He is now one of the 
counsellors of state attached to the minister of gene- 
ral police. Rial has fluency^ he speaks and writes 
with warmthj and also handles the weapon of ridicule 
with success. He has by him an immense collection 
of revolutionary anecdotes^ containing some very cu- 
rious things, but it is not supposed that he will ever 
give them to the world. 

REDING (Aloys, baron DE) ancient grand Ian- 
daman of Switzerland^ entered first into the service 
of Spain, and in 1788 retired, while yet young, into 
his native country. The loss of a bdoved wife had 
plunged him into a profound melancholy, from which 
the irruption of the French into Switzerland suddenly 
roused him. It was he who gave to the other can* 
tons the signal to fly to the assistance of Berne ; he 
saw with pain certain commercial privileges which 
the sovereign towns enjoyed, to the exclusion of the 
country, and he had not only exhorted them to re- 
nounce them, but had set them the example of con- 
cessions. In this crisis. Reding appeared less alarmed 
at the open aggression of France, than at the secret 
dissensions which she had sown between the gover- 
nors and the governed ; he put himself at the head of 
the militia of Schwitz, and performed prodigies of 
valour. On the 2d of May, 1798, he, with a few 
mountaineers, gave battle to the French, who were 
very superior in numbers, broke their lines, and drove 
them from the field of Montgarten, already so famous 
for the victory gained over the Austrians in 1315, 
under the direction of one of his ancestors. Before 
he led on his brothers in arms to this desperate attack. 
Reding addressed to them a vehement speech, at the 
conclusion of which all exclaimed *^ IXsatht and no 
retreat !" and the conquerors of Europe were for a 
moment, conquered by a handful of militia*men, who, 
three timift in that same di^, prevented them from 
rallying • the next day was almost as glorious to the 
mountaineers; but all the other cantons had just ac- 
cepted the new constitutionr/ md Reding advised his 
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canton to accede to it. He did not appear again on 
tbe stage till after the treaty of Luniville. When, on 
the 1st of September, 1801, tbe central government 
opened a general diet at Berne, to submit to it the 
plan of a definitive organization, he energetically de* 
fended the ancient liberties of the little cantons 
against the revolutionary party which maintained the 
principle of absolute unity. On both sides they 
shewed themselves inflexible : the previous condition 
which Reding proposed not having been admitted, he 
departed suddenly, on the 12th of October, with the 
deputies of Schwitz, Underwalden, and Uri ; and this 
departure produced a division. Thirteen deputies 
declared that the three most ancient cantons having 
separated themselves, tbe diet must be regarded as 
imperfect ; in a few days the seceders had the majo* 
rity ; they proceeded to the formation of a central ffo-i^ 
vernment, composed of a senate and an executive 
council, from which the revolutionists were exc]ude4» 
and the reins of which were intrusted to Reding, with 
the dignity of first landaman of Helvetia. Two 
whole months passed away without the French go« 
vemment's choosing to hold communication with 
this regency. Then Reding determined to go to 
Paris, to learn the intentions of France. He there 
solicited the recal of the French troops, and remon*- 
strated against the union of the Valais ; the first 
point was promised to him ; Bonaparte even had a 
conference with him, in which he told him that the 
return of the oligarchs of Berne into the federative 
body, could not by any means be permitted "by 
France ; that nevertheless he would not oppose his 
retaining the presidentship, and the return of the lit« 
tie cantons to a form of government suited to their 
manners, provided the junction of the two parties 
took place. Reding returned and re-^oi^ani^ed the^ 
central government in the manner agreed upon at 
Paris. Aiier having devoted three months to this 
task, he adjourned the senate ; but scarcely was he^ 
gone, when the new ministers assembled by night, iyi4 
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deprived him and the rest of his party of their offices, 
tore the constitution agreed upon, and appointed 
leading men to make a new one. Reding denounced 
this outrage to the French government, and, on this 
occasion, accused their ambassador Verninac. He 
returned to Berne, protested, and retired. The new 
code was rejected i>y Schwitz, Uri,and Underwalden. 
The French troops evacuated Helvetia, and imme- 
diately after their departure all Switzerland rose to 
expel the successors of Reding. The people of 
Schwitz had .already convoked an assembly, of which 
he was president, the three democratic cantons had 
joined, and had taken a resolution to separate them- 
selves from the new Helvetic republic, and to return 
to their ancient association of Waldstaten. The con- 
gress, to which they hastened to communicate this 
decision, notified to them that the necessary orders 
had just been given for triumphing over all resistance, 
and on both sides they prepared for battle; the 
mountaineers of Schwitz then conjured Reding to put 
himself again at their head. Scarcely had the van. 
guard of the regular troops, whom the congress sent 
against this confederacy, set their foot on the terri- 
tory of the little cantons, when they were cut in 
pieces by the militia of Underwalden. At the first 
news of the march of the troops of the congress, Zug, 
Claris, and Appenzel, and even the Grisons, sent de- 
puties to Schwitz, to renew there the ancient Helve- 
tic oath, to perish all for one, one for aU. Zurich shut 
its gates against the army of the congress, and was 
bombarded in less than seventeen days. The insur- 
rection was general; the peasants of Argovia sur- 
rounded Berne, and drove out of it the congress, 
which hastened to entreat the intervention of France. 
A general diet opened at Schwitz, under the presi- 
dentship of Redingi But, on the 30th of September, 
the French government published 'a* declaration, in 
which it expressed a resolution to interfere in these 
contests, and gave the confederates of Schwitz only 
five days to lay down their arms. They, however. 
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with Aedingfor their president^ persisted in their re- 
sistance, and appealed to the treaty of Lun^ville, 
General Rapp soon arrived in Switzerland, commis- 
sioned to see the will of the French government exe- 
cuted. On the 20th of October this officer an- 
nounced to Reding, that he must dissolve the diet ; 
but Reding having submitted this order to the assem* 
bled diet, they, after a long and very warm debate^ 
resolved to continue assembled. The proclamation 
of the French government was not obeyed in any of 
the eastern cantons, and the French troops then re* 
ceived orders to enter Switzerland. Reding, as well 
as the diet, protested against the armed interference 
of France, and again appealed to the treaty of Lun6* 
ville. On the 28th of October the diet separated, 
being obliged to do so by force, and 3000 French 
troops seized Schwitz. The triumph of the party of 
Berne being thus secured. Reding was put under 
arrest by order of Ney, commander-in-chief, and 
removed to the fortress of Arbourg. A passport had 
before been offered him for leaving Switzerland, but 
he had refused it. He was shortly after restored to 
liberty, and even appointed landaman of the canton 
of Schwitz, in 1803; but this situation he accepted 
only at the solicitation of his friends. Reding it 
(1806) 45 or 60 years of age, and is considered as a 
man of pure intentions, but violent and inflexible in 
his resolutions. 

REGNAUD (a barrister, deputy from the tiers*- 
6tat of St. Jean d'Angely to the states-general,) 
shewed himself at first attached to the popular party, 
and several times appeared in the tribune to defend 
their cause ; however, he afterwards inclined to the 
party of monarchy, and even edited in their favour a 
journal, (the Courier of Versailles,) which occasioned 
him to be violently insulted by the Marseillais in the 
Champs Elys^es. Possessed of a fine voice, and a 
great deal of assurance, he suffered few meetings to 
pass without appearing in thb tribune ; he spoke se- 
veral times on the finances^ and on the 9th of Sep- 
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tember, 1789, on the subject of the two houses; he 
even ventured to attack the count de Mirabeau, who 
overwhelmed him with all his superiority. In July, 

1790, he was secretary to the national assembly, then 
denounced the address of the Catholics of Nimes, set 
himself up against the libels published to sow divisions 
among the regular troops, and defended the members 
of the ci-*devant general assembly of St. Domingo, who 
were landed at Brest, and accused of exciting the 
squadron to insubordination. On the Slst of Octo- 
ber he caused a sentence of three days' imprisonment 
to be passed against Guilhermy^ who had insulted 
Mirabeau in the debates concerning the change of 
the flag. At the time of the nominal appeal, pro- 
posed in order to decide whether it should be declared 
that the ministers had lost the confidence of the na- 
tion, he was accused of having absented himself from 
the meeting, in order to avoid voting ; but he pro- 
tested against this assertion. On the 26th of January, 

1791, he spoke for the restoration of the unsworn ec- 
clesiastics, and then protested against the insertion of 
his name in the list of members of the monarchial 
club. On the 7th of May he defended the political 
rights of the men of colour, and voted for the erec- 
tion of a statue to Voltaire. On the 21st of June, 
when the king's departure was made known, he pro- 
posed a decree for arresting any individual who should 
present himself to pass the frontier; set himself up 
against M. de Bouille, whose removal he proposed; 
and was appointed commissioner to go into the .de- 
partments of Ain, Haute-Saone, Jura, and Doubs. 
After the session, he edited the Journal of Paris, 
which he quitted after the 31st of May. He then 
went into the military carriages, was arrested at 
Douai as a suspected person, ,and set at liberty after 
the 9th Tbermidor. Shortly after this period he was 
appointed governor of the army hospitals, with M. 
M. Demars and Lafleurye, an undertaking which 
ruined such of the governors as did not obtain other 
offices. In 1 796 he attached himself to general Bo- 
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naparte^ attended him into Italy^ and edited a journal 
at Milan. He then accompanied the same general 
to Malta^ where he for some time exercised the func- 
tions of a commissioner, and in December, 1799, was 
chosen a member of the council of state, in the sec- 
tion of the interior. In this station, during the years 
1801, 1802, and 1803, he brought forward and de- 
fended various law schemes in the legislative body, 
especially those concerning the reform of the criminal 
law, the concordate, the re-establishment of the slave- 
trade, and the creation of the senatorships. In July^ 
1803, he was charged with a mission into the depart- 
ments of the West, was chosen candidate to the con- 
servative senate, by the electing college of Charente» 
and president of the class of literature in the Insti- 
tute, in April, 1804. In the month of July, in the 
same year, he was appointed Imperial attorney-gene- 
ral of the high court, and grand officer of the legion 
of honour. It was he, too, who on the re-commence- 
ment of hostilities with Austria, (4th of September^ 
1805,) procured an order for the levying of 80,000 
conscripts, and the re- organization of the national 
guard of the frontier department. He was, in the 
beginning of 1806, president of the section of the inte- 
rior in the council of state, and it was he who, on the 
6th of March in that year, communicated to the le- 
gislative body the causes and effects of the union of 
Genoa with France. 

REGNIER (Claude Antoine) a barrister, de- 
puty from the bailiwick of Nancy to the states-gene- 
ral, employed himself there in the administration, and 
in the criminal law. On the 7th of April, 1790» he 
spoke against the impannelling of juries in civil 
causes. On the S18th of August he proposed bring- 
ing an accusation against Mirabeau the younger, in 
consequence of the embarrassment he had got into 
concerning his regiment. At the time of the affair at 
Nancy, he defended the municipality, and voted ap- 
probation of the conduct of Bouill^. On the 22d of 
June, 1791, he was sent into the departments of the 
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Rhine and the Vosges^ in order to pFeyent the trou- 
bles which the escape of Louis XVI. might have oc- 
casioned there. The department of Meurthe having 
appointed him, in 1795, to the council of ancients^ he 
opposed the admission of Artnky the return of the 
priests, &c. ; was successively, in November, 1795, 
and Februar}^ 1796, secretary, and then president of 
the council, and was re-elected into it in 1799^ the 
period at which he ought to have gone out of it. He 
opposed the printing of the address of the inhabitants 
of Grenoble against Scherer, voted for the suppression 
of that part of Dubois-Dubais' speech which seemed 
to criminate Rewbell, and proposed the terminating 
of the permanence on the 30th Prairial. He then 
supported Coiirtois' denunciation of the Jacobins, said 
that he was surprised at Colombel's jests on this sub- 
ject, demanded that recourse should be had to the 
care of the inspectors, because the royalists borrowed 
all masks, alluded to the excesses of the latter in 
Haute Garonne, and praised the conduct of the ma- 
gistrates of that department. Connected with the 
authors of the revolution of the 18th Brumaire, year 
8, (9th of November, 1799,) he was one of those who 
assembled on the morning of the 7th of November, at 
the house of Lemercier, president of the council of 
ancients, to decide there upon the definitive measures, 
and the means of securing the success of the new re- 
volution ; in the meeting of the 18th Brumaire, 
which was convoked at eight in the morning, (an un- 
usual time,) he made a speech on the dangers which 
surrounded the legislative body, and presented the 
sketch of a decree for transferring it to St. Cloud. 
The next day, the 19th, he opposed the explanation 
required by the 600, of the motives which had 
dictated his project of the day before, founded on the 
inexpediency of giving the alarm to those who had 
caused the dangers of the legislative body. Being 
chosen president of the intermedial legislative com- 
mittee, he pronounced, on the 26th of December, a 
discourse on the operations of the legislative body 
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since the 1 8th Brumaire^ aqd after the organization 
of the constitution, entered into the council of state, 
in the section of finance : he presented to the legisla- 
tive body several law projects concerning this depart- 
ment, and those of the forest organization, and the re- 
newal of branding for forgery. On the 15th of Sep-i 
tember, 1802, he united, under the denomination of 
grand judge, the two administrations of justice and 
the police. In the month of December, on the in- 
stallation of the court of cassation, he revived the ce- 
remony which was formerly called the red mass. In 
1804, the senator Fouch6 having been recalled to the 
administration of the police, M. Regnier retained his 
title of grand judge, and the administration of justice ; 
he was appointed grand officer of the legion of ho- 
nour, and was decorated .with the red ribbon on the 
1st of February, 1805. The electing college of 
Meurthe, where he was born, chose him candidate to 
the conservative senate for the years 1804 and 1805. 

RENAULT ( AlMEE Cecile) daughter of a master 
stationer in Paris, and twenty years of age, was con- 
demned to death by the revolutionary tribunal of 
Paris on the 9l9th Frairial, year 2, (17th of June, 
1794,) as having tried to assassinate Robespierre. The 
sight of the blood, which flowed copiously in the ca- 
pital, had disordered and inflamed the imagination of 
this girl ; but it appears certain, and it was even then 
believed, that she had never harboured the design 
which was imputed to her. On the 23d of May, 
1794, she presented herself at the house of Robes- 
pierre, and desired! to see him. Being told that he 
was gone out, ^^ He is," said she, ^^ a public func- 
tionary, and ought, in that character, to answer all 
those who present themselves. When we had only a 
king, we were admitted to him immediately: I 
would shed all my blood to have one still." This 
style excited suspicions ; she was taken to the com- 
mittee and interrogated: ^Do you know Robes- 
pierre?" she was asked. ^^ No," answered she. 
«' What did you want with him, then?"~«« That 
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does not concern you !" — *' Did yon say that you 
ivished for a king ?" — *' Yes, for you are 500 tyrants, 
and I was going to Robespierre just to see what a 
tyrant is like." — " Why do you carry that bundle 
with you P" She had under her arm some linen in a 
handkerchief. ^* Expecting to go whither you are 
going to conduct me, I was very glad to have a 
change of linen." — " What do you mean by that?'* 
" To prison, and afterwards to the guillotine." The 
unhappy girl had guessed but too well ; two knives 
were found in her pocket, and she was consequently 
condemned to death, as having intended to assassi- 
nate Robespierre. She was led to execution, covered 
with a red shift, and her father, who was 62 years of 
age, perished with her as her accomplice. Her rela- 
tions, her friends, her acquaintances, were involved in 
her fate : more than 60 persons whom she did not 
know, but who were confined in the same prison, 
were also sent to the scaffold ; and of all those who 
were connected with this girl, her brothers alone sur- 
vived , her. They were then with the armies : the 
committee of public safety caused them to be arrest- 
ed there, and ordered that they should be conducted 
to Paris to be tried; but their comrades furnished 
them with the means of escape. 

REVEILLON, head of a manufacture of coloured 
papers at Paris, and one o£ the first victims of the 
troubles of 1789. On the 27th of April the populace 
hanged him in effigy, under pretence that he had 
wanted to diminish the workmen's wages, and the 
next day his house was plundered, and his manufac- 
ture destroyed. Several of the ruffians who got into 
his cellars found their death there, by drinking vi- 
triolic and nitrous acids, used in the composition of 
the colours. It has been asserted that this commo- 
tion was excited by the Orleans' party, whose views 
Reveillon had refused to serve, by devoting to them» 
for the days of insurrection, the numerous workmen 
whom he employed. The government granted him 
some compensation, but he was obliged to keep him-> 
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self concealed in the Bastile for near a month, to 
avoid the pursuits of his enemies* He was still living, 
in 1806, enjoying a reputation for probity, and con- 
tinuing the same business. 

REWBELL, born at Colmar in 1746, chief of the 
barristers in the supreme council of Alsace, deputy 
from the tiers-^tat of the bailiwick of Colmar and 
Schelestadt to the states-general, was long the agent 
of several German princes who had possessions in 
Alsace, and afterwards undertook different causes 
against the same princes ; a line of conduct which he 
took care, at the time of the revolution, to represent 
as a mark of patriotism and love of liberty. At the 
opening of the meetings of the tiers-^tat, he took pains 
to shew the necessity of constituting themselves, in 
order to oblige the two other orders to adopt a defini- 
tive resolution. On the 28th of July he denounced the 
plots of the royalists, and endeavoured to prove that 
the secrecy of letters ought not to be respected. On 
the 17th of August he opposed tiie declaration of 
rights proposed by Mirabeau, and accused him of in- 
fluencing the assembly. On the I8th of September 
and 9th of October he described the foreiga princes 
who had possessions in Alsace as so many petty ty- 
rants, and recommended ejecting them. On the 14th 
of October he opposed the release of M. de Bezenval, 
and insisted on the formation of a committee of re- 
search, of which he was afterwards named a member. 
On the 19th of December he objected to all the plans 
of finance proposed, and wished that, instead, a 
forced levy should be made on all persons possessing 
cash ; that for this purpose notaries should be obliged 
to give a list of all the specie that they had inven- 
toried, and the municipalities to determine the sums 
which each individual should contribute to this loan. 
On the Sllst and 24th of December, he combated the 
opinion of those who wished to give to the Jews the 
title of citizens, which they did not solicit, and he 
declared that at least in Alsace this title would endan- 
ger their safety. In 1790 he was secretary to the 
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national assembly^ and successivdy proposed the sale 
of bells and the abolition of parliaments^ opposed 
granting to the king the right of making peace and 
war^ and then accepted the office of commissioner for 
the inspection of the bank extraordinary. In January, 
1791> he urged the supplying the places of the un- 
sworn ecclesiastics, proposed admitting priests to the 
public exercise of their worship, continuing to them 
their pensions as monks, and opposed the negocia* 
tions begun by the emperor in ntvour of the princes 
who had possessions in Alsace. On the l^th of April 
he presided in the national assembly, and on the I6th 
of May attempted, but in vain, to procure a declara* 
tion that the members of the constituent assembly 
could be re-elected into the next legislature. On the 
9th of July he spoke against the emigrants, and ob- 
tained a decree, that those who should not return 
ivithin a month should be subjected to a treble contri* 
bution. It was he too who proposed in August, that 
the French troops should occupy the passes of Poren* 
trui. After the session he was appointed deputy syn« 
die of the department of Haut*Rhin, and repressed 
there the ferment that was excited by the news of the 
king's suspension. He was, next to Kobespierre, the 
member of the national assembly who had most plainly 
shewed a desire for a republic. Becoming a nvember 
of the convention in September, 1793> he there ear* 
nestly pressed the trid of Louis XVI. demanded that 
the queen should be included in the same decree of 
accusation, and concluded by accusing those of im* 
becility who opposed it, deelaring that she bad sold 
her very diamonds to send succours to the emigrants. 
At the time of the king^s trial he was on a mission at 
Mayence, and not being able to vote in the different 
nominal appeals, he gave his opinion in the following 
letter, dated, the 6th of January, I79i3> and signed by 
him, Haussman, and Merlin de Thionville : — " We 
are surrounded with dead and wounded ; it is in the 
name of Louis Capet that the tyrants slaughter our 
brethren, and we learn that Loois Capet is still liy«. 
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ing !'' Daring the siege 4yf Mayence, he seconded 
with considerable activity within the walls, his coU 
league Merlin, who shewed great bravery withoiit. 
Being accused of having appropriated the elector's 
plate, he braved these criminations, and re-appeared 
in the national convention at the meeting of the 4th 
of August. He took care to keep in the back ground, 
and especially to be sent on a mission during the most 
tempestuous part of Robespierre's reign, and did not 
take any part in the contest which overthrew him ; 
but immediately after the 9th of Thermidor, year 2, 
(97th of July, 1794,) he declared loudly against the 
society of Jacobins, which pretended to interfere still 
in the government; and on the 1 1th and l6th of Oc- 
tober, 1794, as well as on the 9th of November, he, 
amongst others, urged the suppression of this club. 
He then figured successively in the committee of ge- 
neral security, in that of public lafety, presided in 
the convention in December, and, in the midst of re- 
monstrances, pronounced the decree which excluded 
from the convention as feder^ists, the deputies out- 
lawed after the 3 1st of May. He was then sent with 
Si^yes into Holland, to negociate peace with the new 
repuUic. In the course of 1795 he obtained more 
influence than he had had till then ; and he was often 
heard to declaim against the terrorists, whose antis 
he insisted should be taken away, and at the same 
time against the royalists and the priests. On the 
17th of April, 1795, he obtained a decree for the 
sale of the property of emigrants by lottery, for 
greater speeds Having entered, in September, into 
the council of 600, he was named their secretary at 
the opening of the meetings, and then member of the 
executive directory, of which be became first presi- 
dent. In this new office he shewed himself one of 
the most diligent members, and wm constantly the 
partisan of vigorous measures. Naturally violent, 
and without education, he often prevailed in the as^ 
semblies of the directory, by the gestures and me- 
naces which he permitted himself^ and Barras alone. 
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when these scenes displeased him, silenced him with 
a single word. All testimonies agree in proving that 
he played only the second part on the 18th Fruc- 
tidor, year 5 ; but it is beyond a doubt that it was he^ 
more than any other, who afterwards, with Merlin, 
influenced the invasion of Switzerland, a scheme 
equally unjust and impolitic, which cost France more 
than one misfortune in 1799. After having seen Le- 
tourneur go out of the directory, (nobody is ignorant 
that this lot, decided by a black ball, heated in boil- 
ing water, was always arranged beforehand,) after 
having also expelled from it Carnot and Barthelemy, 
it seemed that he must also drive the feeble Lareveil- 
Idre before him from it, and that he could yield only 
to Barras ; he, however, consented to retreat in May, 
1799, and was succeeded by Siey^s. Merlin, the 
successor of Barthelemy, had then acquired great in- 
fluence in the directory; and it is said that, armed 
with papers which carried conviction respecting the 
financial conduct of Rewbell, he demanded the retreat 
of a rival, whose character and views did not accord 
with his projects : it is added, that what particularly 
determined Rewbell to accept the black ball, was the 
disorder which he remarked in the fiscal part of the 
government, as well as the reproaches which came 
from all quarters against him, concerning his waste- 
ful expenses and the war of Switzerland. He never- 
theless took his seat immediately in the council of 
ancients, to which he had just been nominated by his 
department. All the journals were then filled with 
invectives against him, and the following passage, 
which, in the end of June, appeared in The Friend 
of the Laws, was particularly remarked: — *^ By 
what fatality has John Rewbell, a barrister of Alsace, 
avaricious, heavy, drunken, and brutal, surrounded 
himself with names so unhappily formed as to express 
every thing that paints villany? The too-famous 
name of his brother-in-law is Rapinat, that of his se- 
cretary, Forfait, and that of his coadjutor, Grugeon. 
Henceforward, then, we may define crime in this 
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manner: Forfait shall be the positive, Grugeon or 
Rapinat, the comparative, and Rewbell the superla- 
tive. This last has restored the service of porcelain 
and other valuable effects which his famii/ had taken 
from the Luxembourg : there still remains a suit of 
armour^ valued at 109)000 francs; his sons have also 
sent back several horses which they had taken/* 
However exaggerated these reprpaches may be, they 
serve to shew the idea which was then entertained of 
Rewbell's morality : he was still worse treated in the 
letter of his colleague Camot. In this letter is quoted 
Si^y^s's saying, that Rapinat was the adjective of 
Rewbell. A butt in the council to all the accusa- 
tions that were directed against the wasteful expenses 
ever since the crisis of the 30th of Prairial, the ex- 
director defended himself with unshaken assurance ; 
he in some sort defied his accusers, and declaimed*^ 
against the calumny which had conducted so many 
victims to the scaffold. The denunciations against 
him and his colleagues were^ not admitted, and be 
maintained himself against all assaults till the 
18th Brumaire, which terminated his legislative 
career. He took but little part in this revolution, 
and it is at least very probable that he was inwardly 
adverse to it. Since that period he has lived obscurely 
in the capital, enjoying a considerable fortune. His 
eldest son was adjutant-general under the directory ^ 
but it appears that he has not been employed since 
the 18th -Brumaire. 

REYNIER (E.) a French general, born at Lau- 
sanne, on the 14th of January, 1771> was led by 
inclination to the study of the exact sciences ; but 
war opened a career to him. In 179S he served in 
the campaign in Holland, upon the staff; he was 
afterwards promoted to the rank of adjutant-general, 
and contributed, in 179S, to the success of the 
French armies at Lille, Menin, Conrtray, &c. Be- 
ing appointed general of brigade, during the con- 
quest of Holland, he distinguished himself at the 
passage of the Waal. . At the time of the prelimi- 
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nariei of peace with Praniay he was chosen, though 
fitilt jOHngy to mark the cantonmeDts, and astonished 
the eld Prussian generals by his wi»iom and know- 
ledge. He then went into the army of the Rhine, as 
chief of the staff under Moreau, and displayed great 
bravery and talent at the different passages of the 
Rhine, at the battles of Rastadt, N^resheim, Friedberg, 
Biberach, at the memorable retreat of that year, and at 
the siege of Kehl. During this first invasion of 
Germany, he had made known the nobleness of his 
character. The envoy of the margrave of Baden 
having proposed to him to take off a million of what 
was reanired from that country, and to accept a 
hnndrea thousand florins, received orders immediately 
to quit the territory occupied by the French army. 
The envoy of the town of Bruchsal) having made 
him a similar ofler; ^^ Since,'' said Reynier to him, 
^' you can offer me 500 guineas, you have only to 
add them to your contribution ;" and he accord- 
ingly made the town pay this augmentation. Being 
prevented from all military service by an intrigue, 
the expedition to Egypt brought him again into 
employment ; he contributed to the taking of Malta, 
to the victory of the Pyramids, he occupied the pro« 
vince of Charkie, situated on the borders of the 
desert of Syria, and contrived, by a mixture of se- 
verity and clemency, and by his constant attention 
to justice, to make himself beloved by that half bar* 
barous people. In the campaign of Syria, he was 
the first to pass the desert, to overthrow the van* 
guard of the enemies, and to besiege £1-Arisb; 
20,000 Turks hasten to relieve it ; Reynier, destitute 
of provisions, attacks them with four b^lalions in 
the silence of the night, disperses them, kills the 
general, and the French live on the provisions that 
were in the enemies' caosp. Reynier was at the 
siege of Acre, of which he had the command, while 
general Bonaparte went to Mount Tabor, where he 
gained the victory at the battle of Heliopolis, the 
success of which he decided by breaking through the 
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flower of the Janissaries who were entrenched at Ma* 
lane. When the Turks evacuated Egypt, they en- 
treated Reynier to escort them ; they wished, they 
said, for the safe-guard of a man who bad but one 
word. After the assassination of Kleber, who had 
sent him to command in Kelioubeth, he returned to 
Cairo ; and from that time begin his ifirst subjects 
of complaint of Menou. Their rivalship in com- 
mand, their difference of plans, every thing con- 
tributed to set them against each other : even the 
approach of the Anglo-Turks could not reconcile 
them, and the famous battle of the 30th Ventose, 
year 8, (20th of March, 1800,) in which general 
Reynier again gave proofs of uncommon valour, was 
lost to the French in consequence of those fatal 
dissensions. At last, in the night between the 23d 
and S4th Flor^al, 300 foot-soldiers, 60 horse, and 
a piece of cannon, invested the house of Reynier, 
by order of Menou, and conducted him on board 
a vessel ready to set sail for France, where he ar- 
rived after a short and prosperous passage, and where 
he met with an unfavourable reception from the con- 
sular government. A quarrel which he had, in 1803, 
with general Destaing, whom he killed in a duel, 
banished him from Paris, and he was obliged to take 
refuge in his family. He had published, at the same 
time, a Relation of some Operations of the Army of 
Egypt, in which he blamed the conduct of Menou : 
this work was suppressed by order of the government. 
In 1805, however, the emperor called Reynier again 
into employment, and he was intrusted with the 
command of a part of the army of Italy which seized 
Naples, under the orders of prince Joseph, in Fe- 
bruary, 1806. 

RHULIERES (Claude-Carloman) knight of St. 
Louis, of the French academy, accompanied the 
marquis de I'Hdpital into Russia, as secretary to the 
embassy, and witnessed the revolution which snatch- 
. ed the sceptre from Peter III. and placed Catherine 
II. on the throne. He wrote the history of this ca« 
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tastrophe in a few pages^ but those pages are worthy 
of Saliast. It has been said, that the character 
which he giv^ in them of the empress was dictated 
to him by resentment. He also produced a picture 
of the revolution in Poland, and of the causes of the 
dismemberment of that republic : being informed by 
sure correspondents, and having collected excellent 
materials, he painted this event in its true colours. 
He was employing himself in collecting documents 
for the history of the French revolution, when death 
carried him off on the 30th of January, 1791. Im- 
bued with the new philosophical ideas, he shewed 
some dispostion in favour of the revolution, without, 
however, adopting the measures of the new rigimc. 
Fond of liberty, he knew its limits and dreaded its 
abuses, but, as he owed much to the greats he re- 
gretted the favours that he had obtained from them, 
without appearing much attached to them. His 
Historical Remarks on the Situation of the Protes- 
tants in France, in which he pleads their cause 
with warmth, are full of learned investigation^ and 
prove the sound critical abilities of the author. Rhu- 
litres being possessed of the abb^ de Mably*s manu- 
script on the History of France, wrote a conclusion 
to it, and the second part is entirely by him : this 
work appeared in 1789- To his historical and po- 
litical knowledge, Rhuli^res added a talent for poetry. 
His Epistle on Disputes, by its harmony of style and 
abundance of thought, reminds us of the bright days 
of the French muse, and of those of eloquence and 
reason ; indeed, when it appeared^ Voltaire said to 
his friends : ^' Read that, it belongs to better times.'' 
There are also by him a pretty poem on Manual 
Wit, some little Tales, and some Epigrams which 
his satirical temper too often dictated to him. 
** Though very amusing in his verses," says La- 
harpe, ^^ he was not gay in society ; he was at those 
times even heavy and consequential.'' 

RICHEPANdE, a French general, son of an 
officer in the horse-regiment of Conti, bom in 1770> 
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in the department of the Moselle ; received pay in 
1774^ and was reckoned, almost from his births 
among the soldiers. He passed successively through 
all the ranks ; became sub-lieutenant in the first re- 
giment of chasseurs in 1791 ; chief of a squadron in 
1794; chief of brigade at the battle of Enofi^, at 
the time of the passage of the Sieg, in 1796; general 
of brigade three days after the battle of Altenkirchen ; 
and, lastly, general of division at the battle of 
Fossano on the 3d of January, 1800. He distin- 
guished himself in all these engagem^ts by uncom- 
mon presence of mind and intrepidity. On the 1st 
of June, at Altenkirchen, he, at the head of his 
chasseurs, overthrew the enemies' cavalry ; during 
the action he had a horse killed under him, and re- 
ceived a sabre- wound in the arm. On the 7th of 
August he was wounded again in the battle near th^ 
river of Rauh-Eberabh. In April, 1797, he decided 
the success of the battle of Neuwied, by charging at 
the head of the cavalry; and his devotion to the 
directory having gained him the confidence of Hoche, 
that general gave him the command of the troops 
whom he sent to Paris in July, to serve the trium- 
virate against the majority of the councils, a com- 
mission which was afterwards transferred to Au- 
^ereau. He served successively in the armies of 
Sambre and Meuse, of Germany, of England, of the 
Alps, of Italy, and of the Rhine. It was in this last 
army that he crowned his military reputation; he 
took a brilliant part in the victory of Hohenlinden, 
where at once he gave proofs of uncommon intre- 
pidity and consummate talent. Being employed, in 
1802, in the expedition to the colonies, he was 
charged with the conduct of that of Guadaloupe, 
and landed at the Pointe-a-Pitre. After having con- 
quered the insurgents, who made a vigorous resist- 
ance, be died on the 3d of September, after a fort- 
night's illness. A monument has been erected over 
his grave, 

RIOUFFE (H.) a man of letters, escaped from 
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Paris after tlie S 1st of May^ 1793t and went to Bor- 
deaux ; Tallien had him arrested in that town, with 
the Spaniard Marcb^na ; and sent him to the prisons 
of Paris, where lie remained till after the fall of 
Robespierre. After the 9th Thermidor, he piil)lished 
Memoirs, and a Picture of the Prisons of Paris at 
that period, which were read with great eafl^rness. 
Being appointed, in December, 1799> a member of 
the tribunate, he excited, in the first meetings, the 
murmurs of his colleagues, and was called to order 
for praising Bonaparte with too great vehemence, 
and especially for having the air of defending him 
when no member had attacked him. On the 2d of 
January, 1800, he opposed the idea of a costume for 
the members of the legislative body. *' Distinguish- 
ing marks," said he, '^ belong only to the executive 
power, the judges, the public officers, and the mi- 
litary." He tlien shewed that a costume was re- 
pugnant to the nature of the legislative power, be- 
cause this power acts in the interior on itself, and 
because in the exterior, it does not act on its fellow- 
citizens, nor has any order to convey to them ; on 
the 5th he defended the law scheme concerning the 
communication among the first authorities, aim at- 
tacked the orators who had panegyrized Camille- 
Desmoulins and the national convention. '* And I 
too," cried he, '' will praise, but I will praise what 
the whole universe praises; I will honour the repub- 
lic in him who governs it.'* On the 9l2d of June he 
celebrated the memory of Desaix, and afterwards 
made an eulogium on the bravery of the armies, 
especially of that of the East; he then gave a picture 
of the victories gained after the violation of the 
treaty of El-Arish, and voted that the tribunate should 
express the national gratitude on this subject. He 
was appointed secretary in October, 1802 ; member 
of the administrative committee on the 85th of Sep- 
tember, 1804 ; and legionary on the S5th of Novem- 
ber following. Goine out of the tribunate at this 
period, hm oS^tained the prefecture of the C6te-d'Or, 
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and wai still administrator of that department in 
1B06. He wrote a poem on the Death of the Duke 
iif Brunswick in 1787, and some essays in 1795. 

RIVAROL (A. DE) was born at Bagnols in 1755, 
l^nd was said to have usurped the titles of nobility, 
because his father, being without fortune, had been 
obliged to open an inn, to maintain his family. 
Young RivaroU destined for the church, was at first 
eent to Avignon, to the seminary of St. Barbe ; he 
coon grew weary of theology^ went to Versailles, 
and, at first, took the name of D^parcieux, giving 
out that he was a relation of the celebrated savant of 
that name, who died in 1769; but a nephew of 
Deparcieux compelled Rivarol to resume his own 
name. An affair of gallantry obliged him to go to 
Paris in 1783 : he then published a Letter on the 
Poem of the Gardens ; another on the Aerostats ; 
and a third on the Speaking Heads of the abbe Mical. 
These essays obtained him the editorship of the 
Mercnre ; being then received into the academy of 
Berlin, he published his Epistle to the King of 
Prussia, which shewed his taste and his talents for 
satire. In it he ridiculed Garat, with whom he 
worked at the journal of Panckouke, which he was 
obliged to quit on account of this dispute; and 
brought out the Criticism on the Poem of the Gar- 
dens, which was published in the form of a dialogue 
between a cabbage and a turnip, and met with pro- 
digious success. In 1789 Rivarol ardently embraced 
the cause of monarchy, and, with Peltier and a few 
others, published the Acts of the Apostles ; a Col- 
lection of ingenious Satires and Jests, as well in 
prose as in verse, in which the acts of the national as- 
sembly were devoted to ridicule and contempt. HaVr 
ing tried to quit Fraftce in 1790, he was arrested at 
Abbeville by the national guard, and published on 
this occasion a very amusing relation of his journey, 
in ij^hicfa be directed several pointed shafts against 
the revolution, and especially against Lafayette. It 
was believed at the time, that his zeal for the defence 
VOL. III. M 
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of the monarchy had been profitable to him, and 
this opinion was founded on some extraordinary ex- 
penses in which he had been seen to indulge. He 
said of himself, in the words of Mirabeau, that he 
was sold to the court, and not paid for. What is 
certain is, that, having taken refuge at Hamburgh 
in 1792, he was obliged to go into the pay of a 
bookseller who, hoping to profit by his talents and 
reputation, received him into his house, and for a 
long time supplied all his personal expenses with a 
confidence which Rivarol was far from requiting, 
beginning every day some work which his natural 
indolence prevented him from continuing, and pro- 
mising mountains and wonders to the credulous 
bookseller. This man at last lost patience, and 
Rivarol went to Berlin, leaving in pledge for his 
debts several manuscripts barely sketched, which 
will probably never see the light. He was very well 
received in that capital by the king and prince 
Henry; but this did not prevent him from greatly 
regretting his country. " The real promised land," 
wrote he to one of his friends in France, " is still 
the land where you are. 1 see it from afar, I desire 
to return to it, and I shall, perhaps, never revisit it/* 
Rivarol made several vain attempts, under the di» 
rectory, to return to France; the 18th Brumaire 
had restored to him a hope which was near being 
realized, when he died on the 11th of April, 1801, 
at the age of 47. In his youth he had married the 
daughter of a language master, her name was LoaiM 
Materflint, but he was not happy in his union. 
*^ One day," said he, ** I ventured to abuse Love; 
the next day, to revenge himself, he sent me Hy- 
men ; and since that time I have lived only on re» 
gret." In this marriage was'' bom a son, who en- 
tered into the service of Denmark. The first work 
which began the reputation of Rivarol, was his 
Discourse on the Universality of the French Lian- 
guage, which gained the prize at the academy of 
Berlin in 1784. It contains new yiews, acute per- 
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Ceptions^ and the seeds of great talent ; but it has 
more brilliancy than depth- The otlicr works by 
this author are : The Inferno, a translation from 
Dante, in which the original is rather imitated than 
rendered. Accordingly Buffon, after having read it, 
politely said to him, " This work is not a transla- 
tion, but a series of creations." Letters on Religion 
and Morality, in 1787. published on occasion of 
M. Necker's work on the Importance of Religious 
Opinions. Little Almanack of Great Men, 1788, 
a severe sa|j|fe which stirred up a crowd of obscure 
writers against the author. Several sharp reflections 
in this pamphlet were attributed to Champeenets; 
but Rivarol reclaimed them, and insisted that he had 
written the whole. Letters to tlie French Noblesse, 
1792. On the Political Life of Lafayette, 1792. 
Prospectus of a new Dictionary of the French Lan- 
guage, followed by a Discourse on the Intellectual 
and Moral Faculties of Man; Hamburgh, 1797. 
The introduction to this work, which was aimed at 
the revolutionists, caused it to be prohibited in France 
by the directory. Rivarol was one of the cleverest 
men ^of his time, and, with less study and more 
method, he would have been one of $he most dis- 
tinguished authors; he excelled particularly in so- 
ciety by his lively sallies and satirical remarks. His 
wife, who remained at Paris during the whole re- 
volution, lives there still in a state approaching to 
indigence ; she has translated several works from 
the 'English; amongst others, The Effects of Go- 
vernment on Agriculture in Italy, with an Account 
of its different Governments. She has also published 
an Account of the Life and Death of her Hus- 
band, in answer to what appeared in the journals. 

ROBESPIERRE ^aximilien Isidore) was bora 
at Arras in 17^9. His father, a barrister in the su- 
perior councitiftf Artois, having ruined himself by 
his prodigality, left Frajice'long before the revo- 
lutiouy established a school for the French at Co- 
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jogne, and went into England, and thence into 
America, \ftiere he suffered his friends to be igno- 
rant of his existence. His mother, whose name was 
Maria Josepha Carreau, was the daughter of a 
brewer; she soon died, leaving her son only nine 
years old, and a brother who shared his fate. The 
bishop of Arras, M. de Conzi6, who afterwards 
shewed such aversion from the principles of the 
revolution, contributed to send Robespierre to the 
college of Louis le Grand, where he had got him 
admitted on the foundation. It is said that, even 
in his childhood, he was gloomy and wicked, though 
timid, and that this temper. Which he restrained 
before his masters, past with them for love of study, 
and gained him, the favour of some among them, 
whilst others foresaw the blackness of his soul. The 
abbe de Proyart, the mister, was the dispenser of 
the remittances which the' bishop of Arras made to 
him ; and the abb6 Aim6, canon of Paris, of whom 
he was afterwards the persecutor, allowed him his 
table. M. H^rivaux, one of the professors, an ad- 
mirer of the heroes of Rome, contributed greatly to 
develop the love of republicanism in him ; he sur- 
named him^the Romany and incessantly praised his 
already declared love of independence and equality. 
More assiduous, more diligent than is usual at that 
age, he went through his studies with considerable 
credit, and even gave hopes, as to talent, that he 
was far from realizing afterwards. In 1775> when 
Louis XVI. made his entry into Paris, he was 
chosen by his fellow •'Students to present to that prince 
the homage of their gratitude. Becoming a barrister 
in the council of Artois, he wrote against the ma* 
gistrates of St. Omer, those of Arras, and the states 
of his province 3 and though Vttle eiteemed in his 
body, on account of his irascibility, he obtained a 
place in the academy of Arras. The political trou- 
bles of 17S8 heated his brain ; he was soon remarked 
id the revolutionary meetings ^at the beginning of 
1789, and the tiers-6tat of the province of Artois 
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afterwards appointed him one of their deputies to 
the states-general. On his arrival at the assembly, 
he at first obtained very little influence there ; and 
he was even considered, during this first session, 
only as a gloomy man, capable of every thing, but 
gifted with very little ability. However, though the 
want of eloquence did not permit him to vie virith the 
orators who then shone in the tribune, he began to 
acquire great power over the populace, and Necker 
in consequence, cajoled him in the meanest manner, 
on the 19th of June. For some time he paid court 
to Mirabeau, who despised him, yet he accompanied 
him so assiduously in the streets and public squares, 
that he was at last surnamed Mirabeau's ape. It is 
not that he was attached to that oelebrated man, 
but he flattered in him the idol of the people, and 
took care to withdraw from him, as he saw him losing 
his popularity. The first time that he made himself 
remarked in the constituent assembly, was on the 
SOth of July, 1789, when he opposed a scheme of 
martial law, and from that time endeavoured to legi- 
timatize insurrection. On the 27th he warmly at- 
tacked M. de Castelnau, French minister at Geneva, 
on whom had been seized several lettem which could 
not, however, be construed into any thing suspicious. 
On the 24th of August, in a speech in which he 
attacked despotism, tyranny, &c. he conjured the 
assembly to pass a decree for the liberty of the press, 
as a guarantee of the pubHc liberty. On the 28th, 
at the time when France was decreed to be a mo- 
narchy, he wished to oppose this declaration, and 
made some allusion to a republic ; but not having 
had courage to speak out, the assembly, suspecting 
his intention, imposed silence on him. Ever ardent 
in denouncing, he endeavoured, on the 5th of Sep* 
tember, to criminate Laselle, second commander of 
the Parisian national guard; but the general voice 
again closed his mouth. On the 5th of October he 
inveighed virulently against the king and the mi- 
nisters, on occasion of some reflections which the 
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monarch had permitted himself on some decrees pre* 
sented for his sanction; and on the 8th he renewed 
the same invectives against them. On the 5th and 
6th of October he appeared not to take any very- 
decided part in the efforts of the factions who had 
concurred in bringing on this event, and contented 
himself with haranguing, on the 5th, the women 
who accompanied Maillard to the assembly. On 
the 21st of October he expatiated for a long time on 
the misfortunes of the people, and on the crimes aad 
CQnspiracies of the government; but his speech pro- 
duced as little effect as one that he made the next 
day, to prove that the man who has not a penny- 
worth of property has as much right to be an elector 
and eligible as a proprietor. He afterwards suc- 
cessively accused the states of Cambresis on the 9th 
of November; M. d'Albert de Rioms on the 14th of 
December ; and the parliament of Rennes on the 
15th of the same month. On the 23d he solicited 
the right of citizenship in favour of Jews, actors> 
and executioners. In 1790 he continued to gain 
power in the clubs, and to see himself despised in 
the assembly. On the 18th of May^ at the time of 
the discussion concerning the right of making peace 
and war, he warmly opposed the grant of this right 
to the king, and said, that that prince was only the 
commissioner, the delegate of the nation, charged 
with the execution of their will. On the 19th of 
June he was chosen secretary ; a few days after he 
invoked. the justice of the nation in favour of eccle- 
siastics advanced in life, and demanded that their 
allowance should be proportioned to their wants. 
As a distinguished member of the Jacobin club^ he 
took a very active part in the affair of Ayignon ; and, 
on the 18th of November, he strongly urged the 
union of Franche-Comt6 with France. In January, 
I79I9 bespoke several times on the criminal law; 
and shewed then, as well as on the 27th of February, 
on the subject of the emigrants, and on the 19th of 
March in a debate concerning the priests, a mode- 
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ration which was supposed to be so foreign to him, 
that he was suspected of some secret motives. On the 
30th of May , he declared in favour of the abolition of 
the punishment of death; and this man, who was, a 
few months after, to make rivers of blood run, main- 
tained that this pupishment could have been invented 
only by tyrants. A secretary having the next day read 
a letter, in which the abb^ Raynal censured the^great- 
est part of the proceedings of the assembly, Robespierre 
rushed into the tribune, and endeavoured to cover this 
old apostle of liberty with ignominy. On the 21st of 
June, at the king's departure for Vanennes, he shewed 
the greatest dejection , but as soon as that prince had 
been arrested, his hope of overturning the monarchy 
did but increase, and he laboured with all his power 
to bring on the insurrection which took place in the 
Champ de Mars, on the 14th, l6th, and 17th of 
July. On the 14th, in the tribune of the assembly, 
he vehemently attacked the principle of the king's 
inviolability, hoping to have him brought to trial ; 
but, at the end of the meeting, seeing that his opinion 
was rejected, notwithstanding the petition presented 
in the same sense by the factious persons, he again 
began to fear for hithself, and demanded that at least 
they would not seek the destruction of the persons 
engaged in that affair. The next day, in going out 
of the Jacobin club, he said to the people who sur- 
rounded him, " My friends, all is lost ; the king is 
saved." This saying alone betrayed his projects and 
his fears i however, on the l6th, instead of going to 
the assembly, he went to the Jacobin club (which all 
the other deputies, Pfetion, Buzot, Prieur, Antoine, 
and Roederer alone excepted, had just quitted), de- 
nounced his colleagues; said that an attempt had 
been made to assassinate him ; and seconded by 
Marat and Danton, so inflamed the minds of men^ 
that the next day, the 17th, they assembled again in 
the Champ de'Mars, and there erected an altar, with 
this inscription : " To him who has deserved well of 
his country ;" and underneath the name of Robes- 
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pierr^. But after having thus excited this insur- 
rection, the aim of which was always the king's 
deposition, he durst not appear himself, conducted 
himself wit^ cowardice at the decisive moment, and 
Lafayette nt the head of the armed force dispersed 
this mob. On the 2d of September, speaking on the 
manner of presenting the constitutional act for the 
king's sanction, he declaimed against that prince, 
against the constttution which preserved to him rights 
that he would have wished to tear from him ; and 
being unable to destro}' alone what the majority had 
done, he consoled himself by abuse of the monarch, 
and of the laws which fettered his advance to a repub- 
lic. On the 5th he opposed Barnave on the subject 
of the colonies; and this meeting is perhaps that in 
which he was listened to most quietly, his opinions 
ha^^ing been always till then rejected, frequently even 
with disdain, on account of his violence. On the day 
that the assembly closed, the people came for hitn on 
his leaving the hall, and put on his head a garland of 
oak, placed him in a carriage, unharnessed the 
horses, and drew him home, crying, ** This is the 
friend oPtlie people, the great defender of liberty." 
Potion was associated in this triumph. This same 
Petion having afterwards accused him of affecting to 
be religious, he justified himself, by saying to him at 
the Jacobin club, " You know what I do : what sig- 
nifies it to you what I say?" Charles de Lamethhad 
likewise for a time wished to have him tried, concern- 
ing some juridical papers; such as supped orders 
from the king, and circular letters to procure the 
burning of castles and the massacre of their owners ; 
but he perceived that it would be attacking all the 
Jacobins, since Robespierre had been only their inter- 
preter and agent. Having obtained k leave of ab- 
sence, he went to his native place, tfod wad there re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by all those who were of the 
popular party. The people went to meet him ; even 
in the suburbs civic crowns were presented to him, 
and in the evening the town was illuminated. A few 
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persons only, who were supposed not to approve of 
the revolution, refused to join this festival, which was 
afterwards a reason for persecuting them. In June, 
1791, he had been named accuser to the criminal tri- 
bunal of Paris, and after having quitted the legislative 
body, he took the oath for this office before the mu- 
nicipality, on the 15th of February, 1792; baton the 
13th of April he gave in his resignation, in order to 
devote himself entirely to the direction of the Jacobin 
club; this resignation, however, brought him into 
disfavour for a time. It was he, nevertheless, who, 
on the 19th of March, received Dumouriez; em- 
braced him in the Jacobin club, and said to him, " If 
Dumouriez continues as he has begun, h« will find a 
brother in each of us; but I consider it as very diffi- 
cult to meet with a minister, who is really a citizen." 
Dumouriez answered him by throwing himself on his 
neck, and received the red cap from his hands. At 
that time Robespierre frequently appeared at the bar 
of the legislature, to congratulate or terrify them, in 
the name of his party. Always timid and hypocriti- 
cal, always dexterous in profiting by the energy and 
the labours of his accomplices, he took but a secon- 
dary part in the commotions of the 20th of June and 
loth of August ; did not appear in person at the head 
of any of these revolts, but became on the 10th, 
member of the municipality which then reigned in 
the capital ; was afterwards president of the tribunal 
charged with trying the victims of that day, and 
lastly, nfember of the council of justice, which co- 
operated with the minister Danton. He, however, 
refused the presidentship of the tribunal of the 10th ^ 
of August, because he had long, he said, denounced 
and accused the conspirators whom this tribunal was 
appointed to try. On the 12th of August he demand- 
ed, in' the JacoWn club, the trial and execution of 
Custines within twenty-four hours. As to the massa- 
cres of September, he appears to have contented him- 
self, according to his usual custom, with reaping the 
profit of tftem, without personally participating in 
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them : he privately helped to fill the prisons^ and to 
exasperate the people, whom he then allowed to act 
under the direction of Danton and others; but he had 
a conversation with Mandar on the subject of these 
massacres, which describes him better than the long- 
est dissertation. (See Mandar.) He had been for 
some time connected with Marat and Danton ; he 
made use of the impetuosity of the first, without fear- 
ing to find a rival in him ; and though he dreaded the 
ascendant of the second, he suppbrted himself by his 
character and his revolutionary forms, as long as he 
had other enemies to combat. With the help of such 
auxiliaries, he already exercised great authority over 
the Jacobins, and by them over the capita], which in 
its turn influenced the legislature and the provinces. 
But this very power early made him enemies ; and 
having been nominated deputy of Paris to the na- 
tional convention, he saw himself, in the fifth meeting 
(25th of September) denounced by Rabecqui and by 
several other Girondins, as wanting to raise himself 
to the dictatorship. wHe coldly ascended the tribune, 
and, after a very long relation of all his labours since 
1789, a relation which was often interrupted by the 
Girondins, he defended himself by denouncing those 
who accused him, and the assembly passed to the 
order of the day. He was again attacked on the 
29th of October, by the minister Roland, by Re- 
becqui, and especially by Louvet, who pronounced 
against him a very eloquent discourse, which madame 
Roland called the Robespierride. He immediately 
strove to justify himself, assisted by his brother and 
Danton, who were, as well as himself, very unfa- 
vourably heard ; but the 5th of November became 
the day of his triumph : he employed the whole time 
of the meeting in repelling Louvet's denunciation ; 
he prevailed over the Girondins, andthen went to en- 
joy his victory at the Jacobin club^ where Merlin de 
Thionville assured him that he was ax eagle^ and that 
Barbarous was a reptile. Manuel and Collot also 
congratulated him in the same style. Fron this time 
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he did not cease to seek the death of Louis XVI. 
ivith incredible animosity and perseverance. On the 
SOth of November he demanded that *^ the last ty- 
ran<t of France should be tried without delay, and that 
the punishment due to his crimes should be adjudged 
to him." On the ^d of December he maintained, itk 
a long speech, that ^^ the business was not the judg- 
ment of Louis, but an act of national providence, to 
be exercised in declaring that prince a traitor to the 
French nation and to humanity; and in coiidemning 
him to give a great example to the world, in the very 
place where, on the 10th of August, the martyrs to 
liberty had perished." He also wished to send the 
queen and madame Elisabeth before the tribunals, and 
to keep the dauphin in the Temple till a peace. On 
the 3d of December he was refused permission to 
speak on the same subject, but on the 4th he spoke, 
notwithstanding violent opposition, and proposed 
that ^* Louis should be immediately condemned to 
death for sm insurrection." In short, till the very 
day of the king's execution, he was continually in the 
tribune, uttering (according to the expression of one 
of his colleagues,) the vociferations of a cannibal, and 
atrocious pre-judgments : it is useless to add, that he 
voted for death on the day of the. nominal appeal. On 
the 27th of March, 1793, he again persecuted the re- 
mainder of the house of Bourbon ; and, confounding 
their cause with that of the Girondins, against whom 
he had long maintained a painful struggle, he de- 
manded, on the 10th of April, that the queen, the 
duke of Orleans, Sillery, Vergniaud, Guadet, Gen- 
sonn6, and Brissot, should be sent before the revolu- 
tionary tribunal. In the midst of this contest, which 
was several times near becoming fatal to him, he 
continued to enjoy great power in the capital, and to 
propose, from time to time, decrees more worthy of 
the member of a faction than a statesman : but at 
last, the events of the 31st of May, and the 1st and 
2d of June, which were effected by the Dantonists, 
^and e8j[>Mially by the commune, much more than by 
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him, rendered him completely master of the conven- 
tion, and laid the foundation of that tyrannical 
power, which ceased but with his life. His most 
dangerous enemies among the Girondins were out* 
lawed, the others arrested ; and from that time every- 
thing trembled before him, and before that revolu- 
tionary government, which was confided to the com* 
mittee of public safety, of which he took the direc- 
tion, and to twelve committees which succeeded the 
ministers. The multiplicity of denunciations and 
executions awoke in all minds a suspicion, a terror, 
which soon gave to Paris and to all France the air of 
a desert ; scarcely durst people speak to each other, 
and eyery man thought he saw a denunciator in the 
man whom he met. Robespierre, occupied in the 
committees with his accomplices, appeared from that 
time less frequently in the convention, and spoke 
there only to be applauded. The wife and the sister 
of Louis XVI. perished on the scaffold ; Lyons, Tou- 
lon, Arras, Bedoin, the Vendee, the federalized de- 
partments, became more particularly the victims of 
the orders issued by his committees, and executed by 
his proconsuls. All the men, however, who had ap- 
peared his friends, all those who had kept in the same 
line, or, to speak more properly, who had prepared 
his power, soon grew weary of obeying a man who 
had had no other talent than that of appropriating to 
himself their success. It must also be observed, that 
immediately after the 31st of May, he declared his 
final vi^ws, by declaring himself the protector of the 
73 deputies excluded from the convention, and op- 
posing the passing a decree of accusation against 
them. On the 7th of February, 1794, be again de- 
fended in the Jacobin club the remainder of that party 
called the Marais of the convention ; said that these 
deputies, formerly led astray by perfidious chiefs, 
tvere at that time taking a part in the salutary deci- 
sions of the assembly ; and caused the person who 
had attacked them to be expelled from the society of 
Jacobins. A short time after, he voted tttm persons 
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ennobled by the possession of offices should be exempt 
from the general measures of police. Several other 
circumstances give reason to suppose that, if he had 
triumphed on the 9th Thermidor, year 2, (27th of 
July, 1794,) he would have acted like the retributive 
party, and sacrificed the Jacobins to his power, while 
he invoked justice, humanity, moderation, &c. We 
shall also mention, in support of this remark, that fae 
one day carried, against the sentiments of the Mon- 
tague, a decree, in which he had interested that inert 
portion of the convention, called the Ventre^ or the 
Marais ; and that, proud of his triumph, he let slip a 
part of his secret, by addressing to the Montagnards 
these remarkable words : — " I shall teach you that it 
is by the majority that laws are made.'* These diffe- 
rent causes acted by turns to remove from him his 
friends and his enemies. The faction of the com- 
mune, or the Hebertists, which had contributed more 
than any other to rid him of the Girondins, was the 
first to separate from the committees, and consequently 
from Robespierre. Proud of the victories which it 
had tin that time.made the Montague gain, it thought 
itself able to reign alone, and to dictate laws to the 
convention ; but the good fortune, or the address of 
Robespierre, found mealis to bring against it at once 
the Jacobins and the Cordeliers, (it had just separated 
itself from the latter faction,) and it sunk, in March, 
1794, under their united efforts. Danton, Desmou- 
11ns, and other Cordeliers, laboured more at its ruin 
than Robespierre; but he, according to his custom, 
contrived to reap all the benefit of it. It was after this 
very victory, however, that he had a still more terrible 
enemy to contend with. That Danton, whose energy 
bad been so useful to him, and in whose shadow he 
had 80 often walked, while he detested him, had 
helped to sweep away the other factions before htin : 
the two parties, of which they were the heads, then 
alone remained, and it was necessary that one or the 
other should sink. But it was to be expected that 
the incowiderate boldness of Danton would yield to 
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the cunning of fais entmy, who had taken care tcf 
place all his creatures in the goTernment beforehand, 
and to remove the Cordeliers from it by degrees, in 
order to deprive them of all means of acting. Indeed, 
after having in a manner shared his power with him, 
he had taken care to begin depriving him of his popu- 
larity, by sending him to enrich hiitiself in Holland ; 
and afterwards a week was si^cient for him to have 
Danton* accused, arrested, and sent to the scaffold 
with Desmoulins, Lacroix, Fabre, &c. In the course 
of the same month (April) he also delivered over to 
the revolutionary tribunal the remainder of the party 
of the commune, and of that of the Cordeliers, whom 
he termed atheists; and, from that time till his fall, hfs^ 
power found no more rivals. In August, 1793, he 
had condescended to preside in the convention, which 
he himself called his machine of decrees; but it was 
always in the Jacobin club and in the committees that 
he prepared the execution of his projects ; and the 
words, *^ it is necessary," " it must be so," " I will 
have it/' at last became his daily expressions. — 
Though he spoke little in the assembly, he often oc- 
cupied the tribune in the Jacobin club, signified his 
orders there with the greatest despotism, and on the 
11th of February, 1794, even caused two members to 
be expelled for having presumed to oppose his opinion. 
What is worthy of remark is, that France, groanmg 
under the contests of the different parties, rejoiced 
for a short time in the blows which Robespierre gave 
them, hoping yet to be less unhappy under a single 
tyrant. The royalists, besides, thanked him for hav- 
ing dragged the most violent revolutionists to the scaf- 
fold, and almost forgot the laws of blood in which he 
had had a part ; among others, that shocking decree 
passed against the English and Hanoverian prisoners, 
which the armies constantly refused to execute. It 
was in the beginning of May that he announced, by 
Bar^re, the usual organ of his commands, his new 
plan of religion, which gained him yet more applause, 
but which must have proved to every thinkiDg man. 
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that the tyrant thought himself at length master of 
the government, since he who had till that time at- 
tempted only to destroy, thought of rebuilding. In 
June he presided, for the second time, in the conven- 
tion, and this is the period when the reign of terror 
was carried to its height, and (to say the truth) that 
also when he was least present, either at the conven- 
tion, or at the committees. In silence, however, was 
then gathering a storm, which was soon to overthrow 
him : nevertheless it is certain that* if, content with 
having destrbyed all fhe first men of the convention, 
and with every day decimating all France, he had 
spared only his colleagues, among whom there was 
no longer any one who ventured to pretend to the first 
rank, his power would probably still have been of 
some duration ; but cowardly, timid, and suspicious, 
feeling his weakness, and thinking to mask it with 
barbarity, or rather seeking to create himself a sup- 
port in the moderate party, by sacrificing to opinion^ 
with which he wished to prop himself, the principal 
agents of the revolutionary government, and particu- 
larly the greatest part of the deputies who had been 
intrusted with missions, he announced the design of 
punishing the crimes and wasteful expenses of his col- 
leagues, and of loading them with the crimes which, 
when conquerors, they re-charged on him j and he 
thus forced to resistance men who would, perhaps, 
have desired nothing more than to serve and command 
under him ; the sight of the danger re-animated their 
courage, and certain of their destruction, they re- 
solved to try at least to save themselves by a bold 
stroke. On the 10th of June, Ruamps, and i^spe- 
cially Bourdon de TOise, ventured to shew some sus- 
picion of the committee of public safety, which occa- 
sioned on the 11th a debate, in which Robespierre 
spoke with despotism, and his confidents Bar^re and 
Billaud-Varennes (who were to be his accusers a 
month afterwards) put Tallien to silence when he 
undertook the defence of Bourdon ; the two last and 
their friends saw that they were irretrievably ruined^ 
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mnd from that time they redoubled their eff(»rt« ^ 
overthrow Robespierre. Of this he was not ignorant ^ 
but forgetting the system of attack which had always 
succeeded with him, and remaining deaf to the advice 
of St. Just, who united intrepidity to coolness, he 
temporised and ruined himself. After having passed 
several days in retirement, employed in projecting, 
while he ought to have been actings after having 
cooled, rather than warmed his partisans, by indeci^- 
sive speeches made in the Jacobin club«ihe appeared 
again on the 26th of July, 1794, in the convention, 
and ascended the tribune to extol his own virtue. He 
endeavoured to gain over the Plaine, by reminding it 
that he had always defended it, and especially that he 
had opposed the accusation of the 73. He then de- 
claimed against the committees, of which several 
members (Billaud-Varennes among others) were leav- 
ing him ; some because they saw the storm gathering 
over his head ; others, because they had learnt that 
their names were in their turn placed on the lists of 
proscription. Bourdon again ventured to begin the 
attack first, by demanding that Robespierre's speech 
should be referred to the examination of the commit- 
tees before it was sent to be printed, under pretence 
that errors might have got into it. Errors! into a 
speech of Robespierre's. This expression struck 
all ears; the party was firmly connected, it was 
thought time to act, and Vadier, Cambon, Charlier, 
ffillaud, Panis, Amar, Bentabolle, Thirion, and Bre-* 
ard, spoke successively against the despot, but with 
a half-boldness which shewed the terror that he in- 
spired. Barere alone, still uncertain, pronounced 
only insignificant phrases, incapable of compromising 
him with either of the two parties. In the mean time 
Robespierre perceived all the danger that threatened 
him ; he saw that the greatest part of the'members of 
the government were abandoning him, either through 
liatred, or that they might not fall with him^'^and on 
the night between the 26ih and 27th he jwembled 
liis intimate friends. St. Just pressed him to act im- 
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mediately ; he delayed it for twenty-four hours, and 
,that delay was his sentence of death. In vain St. 
Just wished to speak the ne^^t day in the convention; 
his voice was drowned : Tallien began the contest 
again, Billaud-Varennes finished the tearing of the 
veil, and Robespierre having rushed into the tribune, 
cries of " Down with the tyrant!" immediately drove 
him from it. Then the people vied with each other 
in declaiming against the overthrown idol, and in 
giving him^ fc last blows. However, threatened on 
all sides, h^Miewed more courage than he was sus- 
pected of possessing ; he still presumed to threaten 
the convention, and to say with an air of superiority 
to Tallien, who demanded permission to speak in or- 
der to bring back the debate to its real subject, " I 
shall be able to bring it back." Nevertheless, after 
^several accusations, which gave time for the principal 
part of the leaders to descend fron[t the MoQtagne, and 
go about the hall to make sure of a majority, and to 
conquer thfe fear and uncertainty of the Pjlaine, the 
decree of arrest was at last put to the vote,, ai^d car- 
ried against Robespierre, his brother, St. Just, Cou-^ 
thon, and Lebas, (who, not choosing, he said, to 
share in the shame of a decree passed aga,inst his 
friends, earnestly requested to be included in it). It 
was then that Robespierre, turning towards the con- 
querors, cried, "The ruffians triumph." But, in the 
night, the committee of general security was attack- 
ed, Robespierre and his accomplices were carried off 
from the Luxembourg, and conducted to the com- 
mune, where they were received^, and where the 
commander of the national guard, Hanriot, the 
mayor Fleuriot, the agent of the commune, Payan, 
and the rest of their friends, swore to defend them, 
.and declared themselves in a state of insurrection 
.against the convention. Robespierre then, for a 
.short time, entertained the hope of triumphing ^ he 
even d^Iared that he should march to the convention 
in .two hours, and he, in conjunction with St. Just, 
(wrote the fdlo wing note to Couthon, who was not 
voL in. * N * 
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yet with him :— " Coathon, all the patriots are pro- 
scribed ; the whole nation is risen ; it would be be- 
traying it not to come to the commune where we 
are." But Robespierre and his party lost their time 
in talking. The Parisians, resolved to declare for the 
conquerors, were waiting to know to which side the 
victory would fall, and who would be the masters 
whom it would be necessary to obey. The conven- 
tion took the lead ; it outlawed Robespierre and his 
partisans, and appointed Barras and eti||en commis- 
sioners to direct the armed force; then that part of 
the troops which had at first ranged itself on Hanriot's 
side, abandoned him, and at three o'clock in the 
morning the town-hall, Robespierre, and his firiends, 
were in the power of the conventionalists. At the 
moment when he saw that he was going to be seized, 
he tried to destroy himself with a pistol-shot ; but he 
only shattered his under jaw. (Others have thought 
that he had made use of his brother's hand to deprive 
himself of life, and others again^ave said, that the 
shot was given by the gendarme MMal, who had 
sprung upon him to arrest him, and against whom he 
was defending himself.) He was immediately led 
into the lobby of the meeting-hall, then shut up in 
the Conciergerie, and executed on the same day, 10th 
Thermidor, (28th July, 1794). Whilst he was in 
the anti-chamber of the committee, a slight dressing 
was put on his wound ; he wished to wipe away the 
blood with which his mouth was filled: they gave him 
a cloth already bloody, and as he pushed it away, 
they said to him, ^^ It is blood, it is what thoulikest/' 
He looked with an expression of disdain and pity at 
the person who addressed this speech to him, and 
continued to wipe his mouth with an appearance of 
tranquillitJ^ What is worthy of remark is,- that dur- 
ing his short confinement, he occupied the same dun- 
geon that Hubert, Danton, and Chaumette, had suc- 
cessively inhabited. The gaolers knocked him about 
without ceremony, while he, with a stupified air, was 
rxamining his sad abode; and when he made a sign 
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to one of them, (for he could no longer speak,) to 
bring him a pen and ink, " What dost thou want 
with it ?** said the man to him, " is it to write to thy 
Maker ? Thou wilt see him without delay !'' When 
he went out to go to execution, the prisoners ob- 
4rtructiiig the passage, the gaoler cried out, ^^ Make 
way, make way, I say, for the incorruptible man." 
He was carried in a cart, placed between Han- 
riot and Couthon : the shops, the windows, the roofs, 
were filled Y|||Eh spectators, and cries of joy accom- 
panied hfWi all the way. His head was wrapt in a 
bloody cloth, which supported his under jaw, so that 
his pale and livid countenance was but half seen. 
The horsemen who escorted him shewed him to tl>e 
spectators with the point of their sabres. The mob 
stopped him before the house where he lived; some 
women danced before the cart, and one of them cried 
out to him, ** Thy execution intoxicates me with 
joy ! Descend to hell, with the curses of all wives, 
and of all mothers !" The executioner, when about 
to put him to death, roughly tore the dressing off his 
wound : he uttered a horrible cry, his under jaw se- 
parated from the upper ; ^the blood spouted out, and 
his head presented a most hideous spectacle. He 
died at the age of 35. The following epitaph was 
written for him : — ^" Passenger, lament not his fate, 
for, were he living, thou would'st be dead.'* Of all 
the men whom the French revolution brought into 
notice, not one has left a name so abhorred as Robes- 
pierre. We are certainly far from wishing to dimi- 
nish the horror that he inspires; yet, would it not be 
easy to prove that, like those impure animals which 
the ancients loaded with all the iniquities of a natron 
at the moment of sacrificing them, he, at the moment 
of his fall, was loaded, overwhelmed with the iniqui- 
ties, the crimes of hiiSr accomplices, and even of his. 
enemies, who chose (if we may use the expression,) 
to purify themselves at his expense. Robespierre, 
devoured by ambition, believed that blood would be 
usefiil to his schemes, and he made it -flow in tor- 

N 3 
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rents ; but it wonid be absurd to imagine that he ever 
could have invented and directed all those little de- 
tails of cruelty that were the delight of Fouquier, Du- 
mas, CoUot, Carrier, Billaud, &c. and all the throng of 
proconsuls and members of committees, who, less vast 
in their ambition, but more vile, were some as cruel, 
and others still more barbarous than he. They after- 
wards threw their own crimes on Robespierre, and 
consented to be deemed far more base than thej 
were, in order to appear less guilty ; bi|t though the 
overthrpwn tyrant could not answer their accusations, 
facts answer them for him. Nobody is ignorant that 
-it was during his absence from the committees, in 
1794, that the reign of terror was carried to its height, 
and the executions of the tribunal were still more 
numerous ; and indeed when the chiefs of the Ther- 
midorians reproached him, on the 9th Thermidor, it 
was not with having tyrannised over, and ruined his 
country, and deluged it with blood ; one charged 
him with having despised his report concerning some 
agents of Pitt^ another, with having abused his 
works: among others may be reckoned Billaud- 
Varennes, who accused him of having kept his plan 
of revolutionary government for six weeks, and tried 
to destroy it ; Tallien, of having recalled him from 
Bourdeaux, at the solicitations of young Julien, &c. ; 
all in short, of iiaving calumniated the committees, 
and wanted to proscribe his colleagues. They were 
very well aware that the principal part of the revolu- 
tionary laws, the principal part of the acts of tyranny 
or cruelty had been less frequently proposed or com- 
mitted by Robespierre than by themselves, the com- 
mune, the Cordeliers, and those Girondins whom 
many people have since been pleased, jone does not 
very well know why, to consider as inoderatists. 
These remarks, then, do not^iend to justify Robes- 
pierre, but to prove that the proconsuls, and still 
more the members of the committees during the 
year two, ought to share in his condemnation, and that 
it is very much in vain that they incessantly bring 
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forward the words terror and Robespierre^ as an aegis 
capable of repelling all the reproaches of their owi^ 
time, and protecting them from the judgment of pos- 
terity. Robespierre had not any of those accom- 
plishments or brilliant advantages which seem to 
command success. He was hard, dry, without ima- 
gination and without courage, neither could his fee- 
ble constitution, his gloomy and livid countenance, 
his weak sight, his almost inaudible voicQ, prepossess 
or seduce thMnultitude; and though in public speak- 
ing he haid, by long habit, attained a degree of faci- 
lity, he could never contend with the principal ora- 
tors of the convention ; but nature seemed to supply 
all the resources that she denied him, by granting 
him the art of profiting at the same time by the ta- 
lents of others, and by the faults which they might 
commit. For ever surrounded with a band of women, 
who were called his jupons-gras, and with some men of 
the lowest mob, to whom he committed the care of 
supporting and extending his popularity, he also emr 
ployed them usefully in order to appropriate the me- 
rit of all the revolutionary projects in the eyes of the 
multitude; and strong in his integrity in *^ecuniary 
matters, he always took care to open the path of ho- 
nours, and especially of riches, to his rivals, in order 
that he might have an additional way of ruining them. 
Lastly, a matter which was known to few, and which 
powerfully upheld his authority, was a kind of watch 
that he kept on all the distinguished men in the revo- 
lution. He began, from the time of the constituent 
assembly, to take note of their steps, their opinions, 
their inconsistencies, their weaknesses, in short, their 
whole conduct ; and this picture assisted him, more 
than can be imagined, in terrifying or governing 
some, and in ruining others. In shcM't, though Robes- 
pierre was very inferior to the part that he had under- 
taken, we are at least obliged to own that he was not 
an ordinary man. 

ROCHAMBE AU (Jean Baptiste Donatien de 
ViMEUR de) bom the 1st of July, 1725, entei:ed, at 
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16 years of age» into the horse regiment of St. SimoQ 
as cornet, went through the campaigns of Bohemia 
and Bavaria, under Marshal Broglio ; and served in 
the attack on the lines of Weissembourg and at the 
siege of Fribourg* He was afterwards aid-de«camp 
to the duke of Orleans and the count de Clermont, 
and was with the latter at the sieges of Anvers, Na<r 
mur, and at the battle of Raucoux. At 22 years of 
age he was colonel of the regiment of Marche» which 
he commanded at the battle of Lanfelt, made several 
charges at its head, and received two serious wounds 
in the sight of Louis XV. In 1748 M. de Lowendal 
commissioned him to invest Maastricht. In 17^6 he 
was brigadier of infantry and knight of St. Louis, he 
besieged Mahou under marshal de Richelieu, he de<* 
scended into the fosses, in spite of the fire from the 
English artillery, and the town was carried. In 17^7 
he was major-general of the army of the Upper 
Rhine, seized on the country of Halberstadt and Re« 
genstein, and took the Prussian garrison prisoners. 
At the battle of Crevelt, his brigade, with two others, 
resisted the whole army of prince Ferdinand. He was 
present at "the battle of Minden, and, at the end of 
the campaign, obliged general Luckner to retire into 
the passes of Salmunster, In 1760 he was at the pas- 
sage of the Lahn, and at the battle of Corbach, under 
Broglio. In August he destroyed a division of 8000 
men, commanded by the coiint de Fersen, who was 
killed. At the battle of Clostercamp, the hereditary 
prince having made an attack during the night, Rch 
chambeau, by a skilful manoeuvre, stood the first on<* 
set of the enemy, and decided the success of the day. 
He was wounded, and had 800 men killed or wounded 
in his brigade. It was in this engagement that 
d'Assas, captain in the regiment of Auvergne, pe- 
rished. Being appointed major-general, he continued 
to distinguish himself in the campaigns of 1760, 176ls 
and 1762, and especially at Cassel, of which he con- 
tributed to raise the siege, and at the battle of Filing- 
hamin, where he commanded the right wing, u 
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1780 he was made lieutenant-general, and sent, at 
the head of the French troops, to America. To his 
skill and dexterous manoeuvres was owing the famous 
capitulation of York-town, where the English army 
laid down their arms, and delivered up 22 flags and 
180 pieces of cannon. This day decided the inde- 
pendence of the United States. On his return to 
France he was appointed knight of the king's orders, 
and the congress gave him two pieces of cannon from 
the army of Cornwallis, bearing an honourable in- 
scription. In 1789 he commanded in Alsace, restored 
tranquillity there, and preserved the towns from pil- 
lage. In 1790 he was called to the command of the 
army of the North, re-established the fortifications of 
that frontier, and formed three entrenched camps at 
Dunkirk, Maubeuge, and Sedan. He was then 
raised to the rank of marshal of France, as was Luck- 
ner also. On the 21st of June, at the time of Louist 
the XVIth's departure for Varennes, he presented 
himself at the b^^r of the assembly, to take an oath 
of full and entire obedience to the orders of the legis^ 
lative power ; and on the same day a decree called 
him to the military committee, to deliberaje on the 
measures to be taken in the circumstances that might 
be occasioned by the king's escape. Dumouriez 
having attained to the administration, found means, 
in his plan for the campaign, to leave Rochambeau at 
Lille, while he employed all the generals of divisions. 
Being then completely disgusted, he gave in his re- 
signation in May, 1792, after the defeat of Qui^v- 
rain, whither Biron had gone without informing him, 
and according to the positive orders of the minister. 
He nevertheless protested his devotion to the inte- 
rests of the nation, and a 'decree of the 7th of the 
same month honourably confirmed the testimonies of 
esteem which had been given him by the arm v. He 
then retired to his native place, where lie still (1806) 
resides. In November, 1804, he was appointed ^ 
niemb0r of the legion of honour. 

ROCHAM9EAU, the spn, served in the raak q{ 
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major-general, during the campaign of 1792, nnder 
Biron. He behaved with valour and intelligence in 
the retreat which the French army was obliged to 
make on the 29th of April, after an attack on Mons. 
In 1793 he went into America, and defended Mar- 
tinique against the English, in the beginning of 179*. 
After having ser\fed again in that quarter in 1795, he 
returned to France, and, at the beginning of 1796, was 
appointed governor-general of St. Domingo. He arriv* 
ed there on the 11th of May, having under his orders 
general Lavaux for the northern department, Tous- 
saint Louverture for the western, and Rigaud for the 
southern. He was besides accompanied by the four 
commissioners, Santhonax, Leblanc, Giraud, and Rai- 
mond ; but he had only 400 men able to carry arms, 
consisting of 250 gunners, and 150 subaltern oflBcers, 
destined to form regiments of negroes and mulattoes. 
He found the north of the island agitated by violent 
troubles ; the beautiful Cape-town contained only 
200 whites, who had returned since the conflagration 
of 1793, and about twelve repaired houses. The 
English forces, on all points, amounted to nearly 
20,000 men, including the people of colour. Rocham- 
beau, almost without resources, saw himself also 
thwarted by his generals of divisions, and by the civil 
committees, who began with a violent proclamation 
against all maritime, neutral, and hostile powers. At 
last, Santhonax and his colleagues, seeing that they 
could not make him enter into their schemes, ended 
by depriving him of his authority, and sent him a pri- 
soner to Europe, He arrived at Bourdeaux in the 
beginning of September, 1796, and was confined in 
the castle of Ham till the orders of the directory 
should arrive ; these magistrates had him set at liberty 
on the 26th of the same month, and ordered him to 
go immediately to Paris, where he justified himself. 
In 1S02, Rochambeau was again employed in the 
expedition against St. Domingo, and contributed 
greatly to the success of general Leclerc, especially 
at the capture of Fort Louis. He then entered the 
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Snake's Hollow, where Toussaint Louverture had as- 
sembled more than SOOO men, with whom he intended 
to defend himself, but Rochambeau attacked him 
with so much impetuosity, that he obliged him to re- 
tire in disorder to the little river, leaving 800 of his 
men on the field of battle. He afterwards seized 
Port-au-Prince by a no less vigorous attack, and then 
Port Dauphin. In the assault of the latter place, he 
landed his troops with so much precaution that the 
negroes, taken by surprise, and pursued on all points, 
abandoned all their artillery, and all the cannon of 
Fort St. Joseph, and evacuated the town without 
having had time to set it on fire. After the death of • 
general Leclerc, Rochambeau was charged with the 
chief command of the expedition ; iand not being able, 
with an exhausted army ansupplied with reinforce-' 
ments, to regain the superiority, he at last abandoned 
the island, in 1803, to the army of Dessalines. Being 
taken by the English in the passage, he was carried 
to England, in February, 1804, and became the ob- 
ject of serious denunciations for his conduct in St. 
Domingo. There was even some idea of bringing him 
to trial, but this did not take effect. Since his return 
to France he has remained inactive. His conduct in 
St. Domingo having been blamed during his detention 
in England, his father, in the journals, warmly pro- 
tested against these imputations. 

RGEDERER {P. L.) counsellor in the parliament 
of Metz, deputy from the tiers*6tat of the bailiwick 
of that town to the states-general, declared himself for 
the' revolutionary party. The parliament of Met« 
having been denounced in November, 1789, he pro- 
posed, on the 17th, rigorous measures against that 
body; he also proposed others, a few days after, 
against the parliament of Rennes, and caused it to b^ 
summoned to the bar of the assembly. On the 7th 
of December, he tried to prove that the age of eligibi- 
lity should be fixed at 21, and that all non-proprie- 
tors should be admitted to it ; and, on the 21st of the 
same month, h^ spoke in favour of the admission of 
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actors to the right of citizens. On the 21st of Janua- 
ry» 1790, he was appointed a member of the com- 
noiittee of taxes ; and during the rest of the year, he 
assisted at the boards, and sometimes spoke oi^ the 
departmental, judicial, and religious division of 
France. In January of the same year, he had de- 
manded that the property of absent ecclesiastics should 
be purchased for the national advantage, and, a few 
days after, voted that the members of the assembly 
should not be permitted to accept offices from the 
king. He also proposed the abolition of religious 
orders, and combated the declaration that the catholic 
religion was that of the nation. On the 2d of Octo- 
ber, he undertook the defence of the Duke of Orleans, 
who was accused on account of the events of the 5th 
and 6th of October; It was he too who, towards the 
end of the year, obtained the revocation of the thanks 
granted to the municipality of Nancy, and the de- 
partment of Meurthe, for their conduct at the time of 
the insurrection of the garrison. In January, 1791, 
he piroposed, in the name of the committees, a project 
relative to the stamp-act, and spoke during several 
meetings on this subject, as well as on the land-tax, 
the sale of the salt and snuff belonging to the nation, 
and the right of granting patents. On the 7th of 
April, he solicited the infliction of severe punishments 
on the deputies who should ask for places in the mi- 
nistry ; he then spoke in favour of men of colour, and 
negroes born free, and proposed that the officers of 
the army should be disbanded, as favouring the deser- 
tion and the hopes of the prince of Condfe. When, 
on the 22d of June, the king's arrest at Varennes was 
made known, and also the part which M. De Bouill6 
had taken in his escape, he obtained a d^ree for the 
removal of that general. He opposed the project of 
Thouret, presented in consequence of this event as too 
favourable to the king, was surprised that there should 
be any idea of giving the prince a security against 
the nation, and rather desired that a security should 
be given to the nation agaiost the prince. At tha 
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time of the revision of the constitutional articles^ her 
took a great share in the debates, always voted with . 
the most democratical party, and above all, insisted 
on the complete liberty of the press : he also de« 
noumced the war^minister, and, in the last meeting 
of the assembly, had a violent altercation with the 
abbe Maury. Leaving the legislative body in Sep- 
tember, he was appointed, on the 11th of November, 
attorney-general syndic of the department of Paris ; 
by turns flattering the king, the Jacobins, and the as- 
sembly, he hoped, by this uncertain conduct to escape 
the attacks of the municipality, and the dangers with 
which the 20th of June, 1792, and especially the 10th 
of August, surrounded him; but, on the lOthof August^, 
he interested himself in the fate of the king, gave some 
orders for his safety ; and lastly, advised him to go into 
the assembly, which completed the ruin of Lx>uis XVI. 
and compromised Roederer. Seals were immediately 
put on his papers, and he endeavoured in vain to ex- 
culpate himself from the crime of having inclined to 
the maintenance of the constitution. He formally 
denied in his justification that he had given orders for 
repelling force ; but he declared at the same time that 
he had taken as much care, and that was saying a 
great deal, to preserve the lives of the royal family^ 
as he should have taken to preserve that of the most 
obscure citizen : he also concluded his profession of 
faith by affirming, that he had always been a partisan 
of equality, liberty, economic monarchy, and even 
repubUcanism. This justification did not appease hi« 
enemies, and be was obliged to keep himself a long 
time in concealment. Having escaped the reign of 
terror, he devoted himself, after the 9th Thermidor^ 
year 2, (27th of July, 17^4,) to editing the journal of 
Paris, of which he is still the proprietor, and in it he 
always kept the middle way between the revolutionists 
and the moderatists. In 1799, Rcederer was, with 
Volney and Talleyrand^ one of the men who contri- 
buted most to bring on the revolution of the 18th 
Brumake, year 8> (9th of NQvemberj 1799)* ^ 
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December he was called to the conservative senate, 
at the time of its first formation ; and refused this 
place to enter into the council of state, in the section 
of the interior, of which he was president : he pre- 
sented to the legislative body a great number of law- 
schemes relative to the privileges of his section, and 
amongst others that of the making out the lists of nota- 
bles; in 1801 he proposed the general organization of 
the four departments of Roer,Sarre, Rhine, and^Moselle, 
and Mont Tonnerre ; was then intrusted with the 
public instruction, and was afterwards succeeded in 
that department by Fourcroy. On the 15th of May, 
1802, he presented to the legislative body a project 
for a legion of honour ; and, in his speech, he removed 
the objection -that might have been made on account 
of its resemblance to the order of Cincinnatus, by say- 
ing that this was hereditary. In 1803 he was made a 
senator, and was one of the four members of that autho- 
rity appointed to confer with the Swiss deputies assem- 
bled at Paris, in orderto debate on the means of restoring 
peace to Switzerland, and giving it a suitable constitu- 
tion. The senatorship of Caen was shortly after given 
to him ; in April, 1805, he accompanied prince Joseph 
in his journey to Brussels, and, in October of the 
same year, was a member of the committee of the se- 
nate which was appointed to make a report on the 
union of Genoa with France. The articles from his 
pen, in the journals, and some occasional tracts, are 
remarkable for nervous and concise logic, and always 
announce a man capable of strength in writing and 
thinking. His son, auditor of the council of state, 
was sent into Italy in that character, in February, 
1806. 

ROHAN (Louis-Rene-Edward) a cardinal, born 
on the 27th of September, 1734, was at first known 
by the name of prince Louis, and became successively 
bishop of Strasburgh, grand almoner of France, and 
member of the French academy. His taste for plea- 
sure did not make him neglect either study or ambi- 
tion. He was sent ambassador to Vienna^ and dis^ 
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tinguished himself there by his amiable manners and 
his magnificence ; but though he had a fine counte- 
mance and a ready wit, he was less celebrated for his 
accomplishments than for the unfortunate afiair of the 
necklace. On the 15thN of August, 1785, the queen's 
birth-day, two jewellers came to her, and demanded 
of her 1,600,000 livres as the price of a diamond neck- 
lace. She said that she h^d never seen the* necklace, 
nor thought of buying it. The jewellers declared that 
they had givert it to the cardinal, who was commis- 
sioned by her to treat with them. The queen, pro- 
voked at this abuse of her name, carried her complaints 
to the king, and demanded justice on the cardinal. 
The monarch consulted the keeper of the seals and 
M. de Breteuil, who were of opinion that the cardinal 
should be immediately arrested; but the queen de- 
sired that he should be interrogated first. On his ar- 
rival, the queen said to him, ** Confess whether this 
is not the first time that I have spoken to you for four 
years past." The cardinal owned it, and added that 
he had been deceived by an intriguing woman, named 
Lamothe. On leaving the king's cabinet, he was 
arrested and conducted to the Bastile ; and the monarch 
desired him to pronounce his own sentence : he de- 
manded to be tried by the parliament. Madame 
Lamothe confessed that she had never been present^ 
to the queen ; it was proved, that since the necklace 
had been delivered to her, she had passed suddenly 
from indigence to extreme luxury ; that her husband 
had sold diamonds in London for considerable sums ; 
and lastly, that, at her instigation, an actret^s, named 
Doliva, had personated the queen, appearing at mid- 
night in the park at Versailles, whither she had sum* 
moned the cardinal. The parliament completely 
acquitted him, rejected the indictment of Doliva, 
condemned Madame Lamothe to be branded and kept 
in perpetual confinement in the Salpetri^re, and sen- 
tenced her husband to the gallies. Notwithstanding 
this decision, Louis XVI. and his consort could not 
willingly see near them a person who Jhad Co|^promised 
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their names in m disagreeable an affiiir. The cardinij 
was deprived of the dignity of grand-almoner, and 
exiled to the abbey of Chaise-Dieu in Auvergne, and 
then to his bishopric of Strasbnrgh. His real crime 
was having endeavoured to supplant the minister 
Breteuil, who from that time became his declared 
enemy ; and having tried, in order to ensure success, 
to gain the queen's favour, a very reasonable desire, 
but in which he employed very improper persons and 
schemes. In 1789 he was however appointed de- 
puty from the clergy of the bailiwick of Haguenau 
and Wissenbourg to the states-general, by the in- 
fluence of the revolutionary party, which was de- 
sirous of thus braving the court. He did not, how- 
ever, accept the situation ; but the abb^ Louis, who 
had been elected in his stead, dying, his nomination 
was confirmed ; the national assembly repealed his 
sentence of banishment, and he appeared at the 
meeting of the 1 2th of September; he made his 
excuses for his delay in coming thither, atid congra- 
tulated the deputies on their labours. The revolu- 
tionists had hoped that the spirit of revenge would 
bring him into their party ; but after having flattered 
them for a short time, and even taken the civic oath, 
he left them and quitted the assembly. On the 29th 
of July, 1790, he was ordered to resume his functions 
within a fortnight; but, at the end of August, he 
wrote the president a letter, in which he declared, 
that being unable to submit to the constitution given 
to the clergy, and thinking it his duty to defend his. 
prerogatives as a prince of the empire, he sent in his 
resignation as a deputy, and was going to^^dress 
himself for the second purpose to the chamber df 
Weltzlar. This declaration was soon followed by 
heavy denunciations against him ; he was accused of 
exciting the inhabitants of Alsace to rebellion against 
the decrees, of favouring the emigrants, of procuring 
them arms and succours of all kinds, and lastly, of 
keeping up a treasonable correspondence with the 
prince of Cond6. A decree of accusation was passed 
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against him, as author of the troubles that were ex- 
cited in the department of the Rhine; he then re- 
tired into that part of his principality which was si- 
tuated on the right bank of the river, and there sor- 
roundedj himself with unfortunate persons whom be 
relieved ; he even welcomed in their distress, those 
of whom he bad reason to complain. Very differenft 
from a part of the nobles of the old court, who de- 
clared against it, aft^r having been loaded with its be- 
nefits, he shewed himself in its favour after having 
been treated by it with extreme rigour. He died at 
Ettenheim, on the 17th of February, 1802: his con- 
versation was lively and animated, and he spoke with 
such grace, that it was difficult to resist him. 

ROLAND DE LA PLATIE«E (J. M.) bom at 
Villafranche, near Lyon, of a family distinguished 
in the law for its integrity, was the youngest of five 
brothers left orphans^ and without fortune. In order 
to avoid entering iitto tl>e church like his elder bro- 
thers, he left home at the age of 19; alone, without 
money, and without protection, he traversed a paft 
of France on foot, and arrived at Nantes, intending 
to embark for India. A merchant who was interested 
in his health, and had seen him spit blood, dissuaded 
him from this voyage. Roland went to Rouen, en- 
gaged in the direction of the manufactories, distin- 
guished himself there by his love of study, and his 
taste for economical and commercial subjects, and 
obtained the place of inspector-general at Amieriis 
and then at Lyons. After having travelled in Italy, 
Switzerland, and other countries, he brought back ii 
prodigious acquaintance with the arts, and profited 
by it in the works which he published, and which 
gained him admittance into a great number of learn- 
ed societies. At the beginning of the revolution, be 
became a member of the^knunieipality of Lyons, and 
founded there a club, which he connected with -the 
Jacobin club in Paris. In 1790 be went to thebapi- 
tal, took a share in the labours of the popular 'party, 
and was at last raised, in MmFcb,479S^ to^tfae adtoi- 
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nistration of the interior, in the place of Cahier de 
Gerville. His heated brain, his imagination, inflamed 
by the examples of the Romans, had inspired him 
with a great contempt for his own times, and a great 
love for a republican form of government ; and it was 
remarked that, the first day when he appeared before 
the king, he went with straight hair, a black coat, 
and shoes without buckles. He behaved in so despo- 
tic a manner to Louis XVI. that that prince dismiss- 
ed 1iim in the month of June. He then addressed to 
him an inconceivably insolent letter, which the Gi- 
rondins sent to the departments as a BQonument of 
courage and patriotism* They also decreed that he 
carried away the regret and esteem of the nation. 
From that time Roland devoted himself more than 
ever to the service of the Jacobins, became one of the 
most diligent members of their committee of corres- 
pondence, and was one of the chief promoters of the 
events of the 20th of June and 10th of August. At 
this period, the legislative assembly restored him to 
the administration of the interior, and he became a 
member of the provisional executive council. From 
that time he appeared constantly in the assembly, to 
make reports or demands -, and his connection with 
Petion, Brissot, &c. having carried him into the fac- 
tion of the Gironde, which had, by degrees, separated 
from the Jacobins, be began to be estranged from the 
latter. In September, however, the department of 
Somme appointed him deputy to the national con- 
vention, and he appeared to prefer that place to the 
administration ; but the entreaty of the assembly pre- 
vailed with him to remain at his post. He endea- 
voured to stop the blood which flowed on the 2ld of 
September, and earnestly solicited the deprivation of 
the commune. In the course of October he several 
times again, but uselessly, denounced the horrors 
committed by this commune. On the 20th of No- 
vember, he announced the discovery of an iron closet, 
in a wall of the castle of the Tuileries, and of the 
papers which bad beea found in it^ criminating Louis 
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XVI. This discovery also gave occasion for heavy 
accusations against him ; he was accused of having 
examined these documents virith a single trusty secre- 
tary ^ before he delivered them up to the assembly^ 
and of having writhdrawn papers which might com- 
promise deputies of his faction. Bertrand de Mole* 
ville's history indeed shews that the court had, in all 
parties, men or agents who were sold to it, and that 
there are few revolutionary factions that did not seek 
to negociate with the king, offering him the support 
of their credit, on condition of being associated ex- 
clusively in the exercise of hi$ power; four days after, 
Roland proposed the demolition of all the castles be- 
longing to emigrants. In the mean time, his credit 
was declining in proportion as thabof the Montague 
was rising, and the Jacobins shewed as much vehe- 
mence in attacking as the Girondins did in defending 
him. On the 20th of January, 1793, he, as a mem* 
ber of the provisional executive council, signed the 
order for Louis XVI/s execution; but denunciations, 
pamphlets, and accusations, soon multiplied against 
him to such a degree that he was obliged to give in 
his resignation. However, not having been able to 
settle his accounts and leave Paris, he was involved 
in the proscription of the 31st of May. He then 
contrived to escape from the capital, and retired to 
Rouen, . to some friends who consented to conceal 
him ; but as soon as he heard of his wife's execution, 
he resolved not to survive her. His first idea was to 
go unexpectedly into the hall of the convention, to 
astonish them so as to oblige them to hear truths 
which he thought useful, and then to desire to be led 
to the scaffold; but reflecting that this juridical deatA 
would involve the confiscation of the property which 
he could leave to his daughter, he preferred killing 
himself; and having left ,his asylum on the 16th of 
November at six o'clock to the cfvening, he went along 
the road to Paris as far as Bourg-Badouin, entered 
an avenue which led to a house belonging to M. Le 
Normand, sat down against a tree, and stabbed him« 
VOL. III. O 
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self with a sword that he had brought with him in a 
cane. He killed himself so quietly that he did not 
change his attitude, and the next day the people who 
pa3sed by thought he was asleep. A paper was found 
about him couched in these tenns : " Whoever yoa 
may be that find me lying here, respect my remains ; 
they are those of a man who devoted all his life to 
being useful, and who died as he lived, virtuous and 
honest. May my fellow-citizens adopt gentler and 
more humane sentiments ! The blood which flows in 
torrents in my country dictates to me this wish. Not 
fear, but indignation has made me qu^t my retreat : 
when I learnt that my wife had been massacred, I 
would not remain any longer in a world stained with 
crimes." Roland loved to oblige his friends without 
telling them of it ; but the irascibility of his temper, 
and his obstinacy in dispute .made him a great num- 
ber of enemies. He was deeply read in the learned 
and most of the modern languages. His works are : 
An Essav on the Rearing of Flocks and the Improve- 
ment of Wool, 1779 and 1783; the Art of the Wool- 
len Cloth Printer, of the Cotton-Velvet Maker, &c* 
&c. this great work forms a part of the Compendium 
of Mechanical Arts, published by the Academy of 
Sciences; Letters written from Switzerland, Italy, 
Sicily, and Malta, 1782; a new edition in 1800. 
They are addressed to the lady whom he soon after 
married, and are filled with useful views and interest- 
ing accounts of the manufactures of various coun- 
tries, though too much interspersed with quotations 
from Italian poets ; there is a dictionary of manufa<^ 
tures and arts belonging to this work ; and making 
a part of the Methodic Encyclopedia. He publish- 
ed, besides, a number of letters, treatises, reports^ 
and accounts given when he attained to the public 
administration. Though his wife wished to have it 
understood in her memoirs that she had the greatest 
share in his literary labours, it appears to us certain 
that he was not inferior to her, unless it might per* 
haps be in facility. , 
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ROLAND (M. J. Philipon) wife to the last- 
nientioDedj was born at Paris in 1754. She' was the 
daughter of an engraver distinguished in his pro^ 
fession, but ruined in fortune by dissipation. Brought 
up in the midst of the fine arts, surrounded by books, 
pictures, and music, she became learned, musical, 
and skilled in painting. At nine years old she 
made an analysis of Plutarch. A lively imagination 
and ardent heart, gave a singular turn to her cha- 
racter and her ideas, and inclined her to a species of 
philosophy, which became in some degree an in- 
demnification for the pleasures and enjoyments which 
her birth and fortune denied her. It is probable 
that, had she been placed in a more elevated rank, a 
more brilliant career, she would have contented her^ 
self with being an amiable woman; but, dissatisfied 
with the narrow sphere that fortune had assigned 
her, she became a philosopher and a bel-esprit. In 
17^0, Roland, inspector of the manufactories, en-^' 
chanted with her talents, addressed to her his Letters 
on Italy, and offered her his hand i she accepted it, 
and accompanied her husband to Amiens, where she 
studied botany, and made an herbal of the plants of 
Picardy. In 1784, after visiting England, she set- 
tled at Villefranche, where she applied herself to 
rural economy. In 1787 she travelled into.Swits^ef- 
land. This excursion, and that into England, gave 
her a taste for politics 5 she analyzed the spirit of 
those two governments, and became an enthusiast 
for the principles of liberty that formed the basis of 
them. Roland, having been appointed inspector of 
the manufactories at Lyon, "was deputed to the con- 
stituent assembly, to obtain from it succours neces- 
sary for the payment of the debts of that town. 
Madame Roland then settled with her husband in 
the capital, and took delight in receiving at her 
house the chiefs of the. popular party and the most 
'distinguished deputies of the Gironde. Brissot^ 
Barbaroux, Louvet, Clavi^re, Vergniaud, were ad- 
mitted there ^ she.becamejthe soul of their deli bera^ 
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tions, and the secret power which directed France. 
When Roland came into administration, the prin- 
cipal part of his labours was attributed to her ; and 
when be was entreated by the convention not to 
abandon his functions, Danton cried out, '* If we 
give an invitation to Roland, we must give one to 
his wife too. I know all the virtues of the minister^ 
but we want men who see otherwise than by their 
wives." Indeed, if we may trust the memoirs which 
she wrote of her life, she had the greatest share in 
all the labours of her husband, and even revised the 
letter which that minister wrote, to the king on going 
out of office, as well as another addressed to the 
pope. '^ If he had written sermons," said she, ^* 1 
should have done the same." On the 7th of De- 
cember, 17929 having appeared at the bar of the na- 
tional convention to give information concerning a 
denunciation, she spoke with nobleness and ease, 
and was admitted to the honours of the session. She 
presented herself there a second time, when the 
decree was passed against her husband ; but she 
could not obtain a hearing, and was herself after- 
wards confined in the Abbaye. She then wrote to 
the assembly, and to the minister of the interior; 
her section also demanded her liberty ; but all these 
steps were useless, and, on the 24th of June, 17d9> 
she was led to St. Pelagia, thence to the Conciergerie ; 
then summoned before the revolutionary tribunal, 
and condemned to death on the 8th of November, 
. as having conspired against the unity and indivisi- 
bility of Ihe republic. She went to execution with 
irony in her mouth ^nd disdain on her lips; and, on 
reaching the Place de la Revolution, she bowed her- 
self before the statue of liberty, exclaiming, <' Ohr, 
liberty ! how many crimes are committed in tbv 
name !" She was 39 years of age : she had declared, 
at her death, that her husband would not survive 
her, and that he would end his life on hearing of 
her death ; she was iiot mistaken. Madame Roland, 
without beings beautifol^ had a fweet and artleis 
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countenance, an elegant figure : her large black 
eyes, full of expression and penetration, gave ani- 
mation to a face which was far from regular ; her 
voice was sonorous and flexible; her conversation 
engaging, interspersed with anecdotes and new and 
flattering reflections, which fascinated the auditor, 
and rendered charming by the nicest choice of terms. 
A distinguished man of letters, who had travelled 
with her, said of her, " no woman, nor even man, was 
ever heard to speak so well.'* Her decided lovei of 
republicanism, and her too great inclination to sa- 
tire, made her numerous enemies. The charms of 
her mind, though that mind was overbearing, and 
the variety of her knowledge, gained her numerous 
admirers. The purity of her morals, and her do- 
mestic virtues, would have rendered her happy ; but 
she sacrificed her happiness to increase her celebrity. 
Her short works treat of the soulj of melancholy, of 
morality, of old age, of friendship, of love, of re- 
tirement, of Socrates. They are printed^ as aire 
her Travels in England and Switzerland, with the 
Memoirs which she wrote in prison of her private 
life, her arrest, and the administration of her hus* 
band. These Memoirs, published by M. de Cham- 
pagneux in 1800, form 3 vols, octavo. The style of 
Madame Roland is sometimes energetic, very often 
incorrect, always agreeable. It gains warmth when 
she paints the passions or the events to which she 
was a witness. The portraits that she traces of 
people, are rapid, and brilliantly coloured;, she 
often paints with a single stroke. 

ROMME (G.) a farmer at Gimeaux, and an an- 
cient professor of mathematics and natural philoso- 
phy, born at Riom in 1750, was deputy from Pay- 
de-D6me to the legislature^ and then to the national 
convention, where he voted for the death of Louis 
XVI, During these two sessions he shewed himself 
a violent Jacobin, and did not omit any opportunity 
of defending ^and propagating the principles of the 
Montagne. Mbrcier^ m fais New Paris, calls him 
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the mule of Auvergne, an expression by which he 
has chosen to describe at once his appearance and 
his character. . On the 19th of May, 1792, he de* 
nounced the justice of peace Larivi^re, who had 
issued an order for bringing Merlin and Chabot 
against Bazire, on the affair of the Austrian com- 
mittee. On the 16th of March, 1793, he obtain- 
ed a decree for the abolition of the establish^ 
ment of the house of St. Cyr ; in April he was sent, 
with Prieur of the C6te d'Or, to the army of Cher- 
bourg, to keep a watch on the Girondins ; and this 
faction even had him arrested in June, and confined 
at Caen as a hostage for the deputies against whom, 
decrees had been passed on the 8d of the same month ; 
but his party, triumphing, restored him to liberty 
at the end of two months. In September he pre- 
sented the new calendar, which was adopted in the 
place of the Roman calendar ; and in November he 
was president of the conventioh. He afterwards 
made various reports on public instruction, accused 
the Normal school of imposition, and proposed its' 
dissolution. After the fall of the Montague, he 
dissembled his principles for some time ; but could 
not help shewing, in the affair of Carrier, his disap- 
probation of the system of retribution which then 
prevailed* Having been appointed, in November, 
1794, one of the 21 members charged with inquiring 
into the man's conduct, he inclined in his favour^ 
tried to palliate his crimes in the report which he 
made of them to the convention^ and his two col- 
leagues, Pierret and Bandin, even accused him bi 
behaving basely in this affcur, and always opposing 
the opinions of the other members of the committee. 
At the end of the same month he was sent into the 
ports of Normandy on business relative to the foreign 
merchandise which had been confiscated there, and 
which was laid up in magazines. On his return to. 
the capital he devoted himself more than ever to ihe 
cause of the Jacobins^ and, on the 1st Prairial, year 
3, (20th of May, 1795,) when the inhabitants of the 
faubourgs, iji a state of insurrection, went to the hall 
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of the convention, he shewed himself one of their 
most ardent chiefs, and loudly demanded a return to 
the system of terror ; but this faction having had the 
disadvantage, a decree of arrest was passed against 
him in the same meeting, and a decree of accusa- 
tion the next day. On the 18th of June a military 
council condemned him to death, " as one of the 
chiefs of the insurrection of the 1st Prairial ; as 
having demanded the liberty of all the partisans of 
Robespierre, arrested since the 9th Thermidor, (27th 
of July, 1794,) and the renewal of all the committees 
at the will of the factions ; as having proposed domi- 
i ciliary visits, and a list of proscription against th6 
deputies faithful to the convention," &c. At the 
moment when his sentence was read to him, he 
stabbed himself, and was supposed to be dead; 
which was the reason that he was not led to the 
scaffold. It has since bten believed that his friends 
having taken him to some retreat, their cares re- 
stored him to life, and that he then went secretly 
into Russia, where he had formerly passed several 
years; that he was received there by the young 
count Strogonoff, whom he had educated, and that 
he lived there in obscurity, unknown to everybody* 
It has even been added, that the news of the revo- 
lution of the 18th ,Fructidor, (4th of Septemb^, 
1797,) recalled him, as it were, to life; that he im- 
mediately quitted his retreat, and even ventured to 
return to France. This last assertion is destitute of 
all foundation: the efforts made to save him appear 
niore certain ; but if his friends succeeded in restoring 
him to life, it is imposeible that it should have lasted 
long without being certainly known in France. The 
credit which the tale of his preservation met with 
proves only what interest his party toqk in it. He 
was 45 years of age when the military council cqn^ 
demned him to death. He wrote an Essay, in 
which is proposed a new method for ascertaining 
longitudes at sea, 1771 ; Description of the Masting 
of Ships, conjointly with M. Perrain, 1 778 ; Dei 
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8cription of the Art of working Sails^ 1782; the Art 
of Navigation^ 1787; Searches made by Order of his 
Britannic Majesty, in 1765 and 1771, to rectify the 
Maps and perfect the Navigation of the Canal of 
Bahama, translated from the English of de Brahm, 
1787; a Dictionary of French Marine, 1792. 

ROSSIGNOL, a journeyman goldsmith at Paris, 
born with violent passions, which were increased 
by want of education, and by the habits of a me- 
chanic's condition, became one of the heroes of 
the Bastile, one of the ringleaders in all the Ja- 
cobin insurrections, and one of the actors in the 
massacres of September, 1792, in the prisons of Paris. 
It was he, too, who repeated the signsd for them urder 
of Mandat on the steps of the town-hall, at the mo- 
ment when he saw that he was about to be spared. 
In 1793 he w*as made lieutenant-colonel of a regi- 
ment of gendarmerie, and soon employed against the 
Vend^ans ; but Biron, who had the chief command 
of the army, had him imprisoned at Niort, in the 
course of June, for extortion and atrocity, of which he 
had been guilty in that country. His friends ob- 
tained his release, and he soon took the command of 
a division, known by the name of the array of the 
coasts of Rochelle. In the course of August he 
gained some slight advantages oyer the royalists, and 
at the end of the same month the commissioners of the 
convention deprived him of his command, for unheard 
of pillage, and for having given himself up to the 
most disgusting debauchery. The minister Bouchotte 
soon after got him restored, and he immediately went 
himself to thank the assembly, but his talents not be- 
ing equal to his cruelty, he K>r warded the w^^r of the 
Vendue but little ; and a few massacres of flQaall num- 
bers, to which' be gave the name of victories, did 
not balance the checks that he several times met 
witli^ particularly at Martigne, where I^rocbe-Jac- 
quelin completely defeated him on the 1 Ith of Sep- 
tember, 1793, He revei^ed himself by carrying fire 
and sword wherever he penetrated, lu the end of 
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September he obtained the chief command of the- 
army of the coasts of Brest. It was then that he in- 
dulged^ more than ever, cruelties of every kind, and 
amongst others, issued a proclamation that he would 
pay ten livres for every pair of ears of Chouans that 
were brought him. Danican declares, in his Me- 
moirs, that he has seen this paid. He gloried in his 
barbarity, and one day at a supper at Saumur, was 
heard to say, " Look at this arm; well, it has dis- 
patched 63 Carmelite priests at Paris.'* Another 
time, addressing his instructions to Grignon, he said, 
** Ah ! general of brigade, you are ready to pass the 
Loire; kill all that you meet; that is the way to 
bring about a revolution." We might relate a thou- 
sand other such anecdotes or speeches ; but these are 
sulSicient to describe him. He was denounced 
several times, and the Jacobins always support- : 
ed him with firmness; but at Jast, in consequence 
of the Jacobin insurrection of the li2th Germi- 
nal, year 3, (1st of April, 1793,) in which he was 
suspected of having a share, a decree of arrest was 
passed against him, and in May, a decree of accusa- 
tion, as being guilty of furious measures, of pillage, 
of profanation of churches, of theft, and of the most 
disgusting debauchery. He was released after the in- 
surrection of the sections in Vendemiaire, year A, 
(5th of October, 1795,) and in 1796 joined the fac- 
tion of Drouet and Babeuf, and was arrested on the 
night of the 1 1th of May, in the place where the con- 
spirators assembled. Grisel, in his depositions, de- 
scribed him as the most sanguinary of those conspira- 
tors. *^ I will not," he had said in their committee, 
'^ I will not meddle in your insurrection, unless heads 
fall like hail, unless the pavement be crimsoned with 
blood, and unless, in short, we strike a terror which 
shall make the whole universe shudder." It was thug, 
at least, that Qrisel reported the speech of Rossignol. 
Escaping from the scaffold, he figured on the 18th 
Fructidor, year 5, (September, 1797,) at the head of 
the troops then appointed to arrest Pichegru, and all 
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the proscribed members of the two councils. It ap- 
pears that the men in power afterwards gave him, in 
order to get rid of him, a secret mission with Jorry ; 
bat they did not go, and in 1799 he was still reck- 
oned among the number of the Jacobins of the capi^ 
tal. His name afterwards appeared in the transpor- 
tation list of the 18th Brumaire, year 8, (9th of No- 
vember, 1799) ; these measures not having been put 
in execution, he was at last involved in the transpor- 
tation which followed the affair of the 3d Nivose, 
3rear 8, (24th of December, 1800,) and being after- 
wards carried to one of the islands of the Indian Ar- 
chipelago, he died there in 1803. 

ROUX (Jacques) a priest, a municipal officer at 
Paris, and a furious revolutionist. This man, vi^ho 
called himself the preacher of (he sans-cubttesy was one 
of the commissioners of the commune, intrusted with 
the care of the Temple, while Louis XVI. and his 
family were confined there. It is impossible to de* 
scribe the cruelly with which he treated and insulted 
his prisoners: we might mention a hundred traits, 
one more shocking than the other : we shall content 
ourselves with relating the following : — Louis XVI. 
was tormented with a violent tooth-ache, and begged 
him to send for a dentist to him. " It is not worth 
while," answered Roux, making a gesture to represent 
the guillotine ; "your teeth will soon be put to rights." 
And Louis having added, " Sir, if you experienced 
the pain that I feel, you would pity me.-' — " Pooh, 
pooh,*' answered he, " one must accustom one's self 
to every thing." He was appointed to conduct 
Louis XVL to the scaffold, and evety body remem- 
bers, that when that prince begged him to convey a 
ring to the queen, he answered, ^< I am not cosiitnis- 
sioned to do any thing but lead you to death !*^ On 
the 25th of February following, when all the grocers 
in Paris were robbed by the populace, he applauded 
the excesses of the day, boasted of being the Marat of 
the municipality, and loudly preached up theft and 
libertinism. The section of Piques then withdrew its 
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confidence from him, and requested that of Gravil- 
liers, of which he was a member, to censure his con- 
duct. He nevertheless appeared, on the 26th of 
June, at the bar of the convention, where he pro-' 
nounced, in the name of this section, a discourse full 
of the precepts of the most complete anarchy; but he 
w as not acknowledged by the other members of the 
deputation ; Thuriot, and even Robespierre, were en- 
raged at his principles, and he was driven from the 
bar. His colleagues soon accused him of roguery, 
and, not having been able to prove his innocence, he 
was expelled from the commune on the 9th of Sep- 
tember, 1793. In consequence of new accusations^^ 
he was carried, on the 16th of January, 1794, before 
the tribunal of corrective police j but the judges hav- 
ing declared that the crimes with which he was 
charged were beyond their cognizance, he was re- 
ferred to the revolutionary tribunal. At the moment 
when he heard this sentence pronounced, he gave 
himself five blows with a knife, and died in the pri- 
son of the Bicetre, to which he was carried back. 

ROUYER (J. P.) mayor of Beziers, deputy from 
Herault to the legislature. He often appeared in the 
tribune to support the violent party ; he particularly 
recommended rigorous measures against the priests, 
and frequently preached up insurrection in the mili- 
tary bodies. On the 26th of January and the 7th of 
February, 1791, he profited by a petition from the 
French guards, who came, for the twentieth thne, to 
solicit rewards for having revolted ; and some time 
after, by a debate on the constitutional guard of the 
king, to denounce M. de Brissac and the ministers. 
On the 10th of February he obtained a decree for the' 
suppression of the word sirCy which was always put at 
the head of letters addressed to the king. In the 
course of March he was appointed a member of the 
committee of marine ; he renewed the denunciations , 
made against M. M. de Lessart and Bertrand de 
Moleville, and proposed their removal On the 13th 
of May he suggested a project for a law against the 
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tinsworn priests; and on the 291hof Julyhe obtained 
a resolution that ecclesiastics should be bound to 
serve in the national guard themselves, and declared 
tbat, if they formed a sefkarate class, it was certainly 
the most inconsiderable of all. On the 1st of August 
he suggested a method of levying, in a week, 100,000 
infantry and 12^000 cavalry. " As for the infantry," 
said he, ** nothing is easier: there are 400,000 na- 
tional guards unmarried ; it is only marching a quar* 
ter of them ; as for the cavalry, there are 1470 post* 
houses; it is only taking 12,000 horses, that is, eight 
horses from each post-house." This agreeable pro- 
ject was referred to the committees. In August he 
was sent to the armies of the South, to announce the 
deposal of the king; being re-elected into the national 
convention, he voted for the death of Louis XVI. and 
was then sent to Lyon, and afterwards to Toulon, 
whence he transmitted various reports to the commit- 
tee of public safety. Notwithstanding his patriotic 
zeal, he at last displeased the Montagnards, was in- 
cluded as n Girondin, in the decree of arrest of the 
3d of June, 1792, and was afterwards outlawed on the 
38th of July : but having escaped all search, he soli- 
cited his restoration in December, 1794, and at last 
attained it on the 11th of April, \795. After that 
time he often appeared in the tribune to declaim 
against the unsworn priests, and at the same time to 
obtain the suppression of some laws, which were re- 
mains of terrorism. He shewed so much vigour 
against the Jacobins on this occasion, that he was 
considered as their greatest enemy. It ifvas he too who 
first proposed the decree of accusation against CoUot, 
Billaud, and Bar^re; but it was especially in the 
South that he declared himself most detoidedly against 
the terrorists. When he became a member of the 
council of 500, he spoke there incessantly. In 1796 
he, among others, spoke against the relations of emi- 
grants, whom he described as authors of the deprecia- 
tion of assignats; in favwif of .the armies, who had, 
he said^ ^^ saved tiie honour of the French name^ by 
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repairing the crimefe of the interior ;" and lastly, on 
the organization of the marine, and the management 
of the post-oflSces. In January, 1797, he made a long 
report on the state of the national gendarmerie, ac- 
cused the directory of permitting itself dismission^ so 
arbitrary, that a king would not bsve dared to pro- 
nounce them, and proposed measures with regard to 
this. In March he presented another report on the 
pay of the troops, in the name of a special commit- 
tee, and on the 20th of May, went out of the council. 
Rouycr had endeavoured, in 1792, to get himself ap- 
pointed captain of a ship, and even aspired to the mi- 
nistry, which made him the dupe of a ludicrous arti* 
fice of M. Bertrand de Moleville's. That ex-minister 
relates, in his History of the Revolution, that, by 
means of Esmenard, who was then employed under 
him, he prevailed 6n him to write a perfectly extrava^ 
gant letter, which he had the simplicity to send to the 
king, assuring him, that he alone could restore the 
glory of the French flag. 

ROVERE (J. M. de) marquis de Fonvielle, ofli- 
cer of the pope's guards at Avignon, then deputy from 
the Bouches-du-Rhone to the national convention. 
Of all the persons brought on the stage by the revo- 
lution, Rovere is one of those whose life is most ro- 
mantic. He was the son of a very rich innkeeper in 
the country Venassin. A good education, and a great 
deal of address, furnished him with the means of in- 
troducing himself into the best societies, where he 
gave himself out as a descendant of the ancient family 
of Rovere de St. Marc, which had long been extinct. 
A man named Pin^ well known at Avignon for his 
skill in forging titles, made him a genealogy, by 
means of which he found himself grafted on that illus- 
trious house ; he took the title of marquis de Fonville, 
and soon after obtained the hand of a mademoiselle de 
Claret, a rich heiress, whose fortune he afterwards 
dissipated. Some persons assert that, in the bc^n- 
ning of the revolution, he for a short time foUowedthe 
royalist party, and even appaariA at the camp of 
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Jalds; but he soon abandoned it, for in 1791 he 
figured under Patrix, and then under Jourdan, at the 
head of the army of ruffians of Avignon, and took a 
share in all the horrors which laid waste that unhappy 
country. He was obliged to fly, and absent himself 
for some time, btit appeared again with more boldness 
than ever, as did also his accomplices, after the am- 
nesty of the 8th of November, 1791 ; was a competi- 
tor, in September, 1792, for the situation of deputy 
to the convention ; proved to the electors, who were 
shocked at his title of marquis, that he was the grand- 
son of al)utcher, and was in reality named by his de- 
partment. When he had taken his place in the as- 
sembly, he continued to intrigue there with all his 
might ; his abilities, however, did not permit him to 
play a very distinguished part. In the month of Oc- 
tober he was sent into the department of Yonne. On 
the 10th of November he presented, in the name of 
different committees, a report concerning the conduct 
of general Montesquiou, against whom a decree of 
accusation was immediately passed. In January, 
1793, he voted for the death of Louis XVI. and be- 
ing afterwards (in February) sent to Lyons with Ba- 
zire and Legendre, he and they, by favouring the 
projects of the anarchists, paved the way for the ca- 
lamities which afterwards overwhelmed that unhappy 
town. On the 14th of May Barbaroux complained 
that, though he had never served but in the pope's 
guards, he had yet been just made major-general. 
On the 31st he revenged himself for this attack, by 
becoming one of the persecutors of the Girondins; it 
is even asserted that he boasted of having assisted to 
organize the events of that day, and of having driven 
his two colleagues, Mainvielle and Duprat to the 
guillotine. At the end of the same year, he was also 
himself heard to boast of having re-established his for- 
tune, by means of his missions and his labours in the 
committee of public safety., .Whether it was address 
on his part, or whether, like so many others, he was 
afraid of becoming the victim of Robejspierre^ he de* 
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olared against him, in July, 1794, as soon as he saw 
him attacked, and was even, on the 28th, one of the 
members joined with Barras to direct the armed force 
against his partisans. In November he was chosen 
secretary of the, convention, and in December pre- 
sented a report on the necessity of repressing the terr 
rorists of the departments. In January, 1795, hie 
presided in the convention ; in the course of February 
he directed the attention of the assembly to the trou- 
bles and assassinations caused in Avignon by the Ja- 
cobins. On the 3d of March, he once more spoke 
against that body, and, after the insurrection of the 
20th of May, again acctised them of having sought^ 
by this commotion, to save Collot, Billaud, and Ba- 
rere. This war, which he seemed to have declared on 
the terrorists, at last excited the suspicions of the fac- 
tion, who, having overthrown Robespierre only to 
save themselves from the scaffold, remained just as 
adverse to moderatism. Tallien, Legendre, and espe- 
cially Louvet, warmly accused him of being sold to 
foreign powers, of having endeavoured to serve them, 
now as a terrorist, now as a moderatist, now at the 
Glaciere of Avignon, now at the head of the sections^ 
of Paris ; on the 15th of October a decree of arrest 
was passed against him, and seals were put on his pa- 
pers, as an accompHce of the royalists of the interior, 
and one of the chiefs of the insurrection of the ISth 
Vendemiaire, (4th of October, 1795). This measure, ' 
however, had not any serious consequences ; he then 
went into the council of ancients, where he continued 
to declare for the Clichien party, was even appointed a 
member of the committee of inspectors, charged with 
taking measures to resist the triumvirate of the direc- 
tory, used his endeavours towards this end, and con- 
sequently became one of the victims of the 4th of 
September, 1797- He was then transported to Cay- 
enne, where he died on the 11th of.September, 1798. 
In the course of the revolution he had married ^ma- 
dame d' Agouti^ who had the courage to cross the seas 
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to join him; she arrived at Cayenne just after he 
expired* 

ROYOU (N.) of Qaimper, an abb^,'and chaplain 
of the order of St. Lazarus, also professor of philoso- 
phy in the college of Louis le Grand. Born with elo- 
quence, and an ardent and severe temper, he devoted 
himself to criticism, which was suitable to his taste, 
and became a journalist. He at first edited the Jour- 
nal of Monsieur, which contains several abstracts re- 
markable for acuteness of observation. This journal, 
which was begun in 1778, ended in 1783. Heathen 
laboured with Geo£Froy and Fr6ron at the Literary 
Year, and prevented its fall for some time. In 1789 
he was secretary to the elective assembly of clergy, 
and it was generaHy believed that he would be de- 
puty, but he declared with so much energy for the 
preservation of the monarchial system and princi- 
ples, that the clergy, the majorityof whom were then 
inclining to a revolution, thought proper to exclude 
him. The Friend of the King, which appeared in 
the beginning of the revolution, made him many ene- 
mies, by the sarcasms which he aimed in it against 
the chiefs of the popular party, by the ridicule with 
which he covered the labours of the assembly, and by 
the coufage which he displayed in withstanding the 
innovators. He was soon denounced as a rebel, and 
the people collected before his house to sacrifice him. 
Obliged to conceal himself, he went out no more from 
the secret asylum that he had chosen, but died there 
on the Slst of June, 179S. Besides the journals, of 
which he was the principal writer, we owe to him 
The Glass World reduced to Dust, 1 780 ; this is an 
ingenious criticism on Buffon*s Hypothesis on the 
Epochs of Nature -, Speech for madame de Valory, 
1783: (this lady was at law, with the counsellor 
Courtien, and had not found at the. bar any defender 
who would undertake her cause against a celebrated 
orator ; Royon embraced it, and vehemently attack- 
ed the body of lawyers) ; New Year's Gifts to Beaux 
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£sprits. The style of this writer was elegant, con- 
cise, and correct. Though his temper was satirical 
and severe, he nevertlieless gave frequent proofs of 
kindness and sensibility. 

RUFFO.SCILLA (Louis) archbishop of Napless, 
created a cardinal by Pius VI. and a cardinal priest 
by Pius Vll. in 1801^ employed successively as apo^r 
tolic nuncio at Florence, and then at Vienna, was 
born at Naples in 1750, was brought up at Rome in 
the house of an uncle, who was also a cardinal, and 
owed to his cares a brilliant education, and then t|^<^ 
place of apostolic treasurer; but bis unbecoming 
conduct soon made Pius VI. repent of his choice 
The young Ruffo had formed an attachment to th^ 
marchioness d'Avia, and maintained i)o restraint i^ 
his connection with her; the sacred tij^asures were 
dissipated to satisfy the fancies of this lady. Thf 
pope, after several warnings and reprimands, saw no 
other way of putting a stop to his scandalous ex- 
penses, but to deprive him of his office by making 
him a cardinal. Ruffo, then dissatisfied with the holy 
father, retired to Naples, and requested and obtained 
the government of Caserta. The court of Rome theu 
bitterly reproached him with disgracing the church, 
and entreated him, but in vain, to return to Rome ; 
Ruffo rejected its offers with haughtiness, paid his 
court to the queen, flattered her sentiments, pursued 
and denounced with ardour the enemies of monarchy^ 
and obtained the order of St. Januarius. When ^he 
army under the command of general Mack had t^een 
defeated and dispersed, and that general himself 
taken prisoner, and when a great part of the states 
of Naples had been seized, in 1798, by the French, 
cardinal Ruffo attended the court into Sicily. There 
intelligence was received of the successful efforts of 
the curate Rinaldi, to preserve among the Calabrian^ 
a rallying point of insurrection in favour of roy^Jty. 
This curate, to whom is due the honour of the ^r^ 
idea of an insurrectional expedition against %\ie 
French, pressed the king to second l^im ^7 sending 
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him officers and some military supplies. Ruffo who, 
notwithstanding his attachment to the colirt, enjoyed 
but little consideration there^ eagerly seized this op- 
portunity of making himself of importance, and de- 
voted himsdf, with great courage, to the prosecution, 
extension^ and direction of a project, the conception of 
which has been unjustly attributed to him, but the exe- 
cution of which still left him a very glorious part to 
perform. He then departed with some officers, but 
without soldiers, and without money ; he began by 
excommunicating his enemies and those who would 
not assist him, assembled a numerous body, and soon 
organized levies and insurrections through all Cala- 
bria, where he carried on so active a war s^ainst the 
republicans, as long as they occupied the Neapolitan 
states, that he prevented them from penetrating into 
that province, where he had so happily succeeded in 
inflaming and supporting the zeal of the inhabitants. 
His example, and the report of the successes that he 
was obtaining, together with the hope of being as- 
sisted by him, served also to encourage the partial 
commotions which incessantly disquieted the French 
at all points. Even before their retreat, he gained 
several advantages over them, and drove them from 
different positions; and, at last, he pursued them 
with such activity, that he contributed greatly to the 
recovery of the city and kingdom of Naples, and 
afterwards to that of Rome and a great part of the 
states of the church ; but the most essential service 
perhaps that he rendered to his sovereign was creat- 
ing an army for that prince, enabling him to return 
to his states not as a fugitive, but to give laws there 
instead of receiving them, and to subject, by his own 
means, a number of revolters, of whom it would have 
been equally dangerous and humiliating to owe the 
reduction only to strangers. The command of the 
troops which he had directed with so much glory, 
was however soon taken from him, because he had 
opposed the vi<dation of treaties and amnesties, and 
that multitude of executions which signalized the 
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Vettgeance of the court. The emperor of Russia^ 
nearly at the same time, addressed to him a very 
flattering letter, sending him the orders of St. Andrew 
and St. Alexander Newski. Some powers of Europe 
would have wished to see cardinal RuflFo succeed 
Pius VI. ; but he was too young to venture to aspire 
so high, and he was again sent by Pius VII. to the 
court of Vienna in 1800 ; he returned to Rome in May 
1802. At the end of 1805, on the arrival of the 
Russian and English troops in the states of Naples, 
the command of the Neapolitan army was at first 
talked of as intended for him, but he appears to have 
refused it. He was afterwards ambassador from his 
court to the pope, who would acknowledge him only 
as cardinal, he departed thence to go into France on 
a mission, and went no farther than Lyon, having 
received orders from the emperor Napoleon to go and 
wait his commands at Geneva; he visited Berne, 
then Lausanne, and was still travelling in Switzerland 
in March 1806. 

SABATHIER DE CASTRES (Antoine) born at 
Castres in 1742, author of the three ages of French 
literature. This work, in which he attacks writers 
whose glory had till* then remained unblemished, 
established his reputation, made him a great nun^r 
of enemies, and exposed him to bitter and sometfmes 
deserved censure. We cannot, however, refuse to do 
justice to the talent that he shewed in this production, 
and, did not party-spirit prevail too much in it, it 
might be reckoned among the most useful and agree* 
able of works. He is also the author of the abridged 
histories of Maria-Theresa, queen of Hungary, and 
Charles Emanuel, king of Sardinia, 1773; and of 
the Pagan Ages, or. Mythological, Heroic, Politi- 
cal, Literary, aiid Geographical Dictionary of Pagan 
Antiquity, 1784. He co-operated with Rivarol in 
some royalist works at the beginning of the revo- 
lution, such as the^ political tocsin, 1791. On 
the French Revolution, 1792; Moral and Political 
Thoughts and Observations, 1794. He emigrated 
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early, returned to France after the 18th Bmmaire'; 
was appointed professor at Metz; and published 
there/ in 1804, a valuable work on the Resd Talents 
of J. J. Rousseau. 

ST. HURUGE (the marquis D£) a Burgundian 
gentleman, early dissipated his fortune, and was con- 
iiued in the castle of Dijon, for an affair of honour 
which was carried before the marshals of France. 
On his liberation he married a girl of the town, who, 
tired out with his misconduct and the ill-treatment 
that she met with from him, obtained from M. Amelot^ 
a lettre-de-cachet, for confining him at Vincennes, 
and then at Charenton. Being released a second 
time, he took refiige in England in 1777> made him- 
self noted in the coffee-houses there, by his hatred of 
the government of his native country; and, at the 
time of the troubles of 17*9, returned to France, fully 
resolved to throw it into confiision, in order to satisfy 
what he called his revenge. His physical and monu 
qualities seduced the revolutionary chiefs: to the 
strength and appearance of a porter, he added a dis- 
position by turns servile and audacious, mean and 
insolent, according' to circumstances. His thundering 
voice soon distinguished him in the mobs, and he 
b^)(Rme one of the ringleaders at the Palais-Royal. 
On the SOih of August, 1789, he stirred up a violent 
insurrection on the subject of the veto, and reccmi- 
mended to the people to go to Versailles ; but the 
commune opposed it, and even had him arrested. 
Being released after a few days' confinement, he re- 
sumed his part with more boldness than ever, under* 
took to have the castles in the Maconnais burnt, and 
afterwards distinguished himself on the 5th of Octo- 
ber at Versailles. It was by the name <^ Father 
Adam, that he was known to the mob and the pick- 
pockets, with whom he got drunk every day. He 
continued, during the following years, to- preside in 
all the ferments ; and in particular was seen, on the 
1st of May, 1791> to buim^ at the Palais-Royal, a 
puppet representing the pope» after having loaded it 
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with indufts^ and then to strew its ashes to the wincL 
He was a witness in the affair between Grangttieuve 
and Jouneau, and declared that he had seen the 
former receive. 200 blows with a stick. It was he 
too who, with Santerre, conducted the armed troop 
on the 20th of June, 1792, which, after filing off 
through the hall of th(^ legislature, went to insult the 
king and queen at the Tuileries. He was, some 
time after, arrested at Peronne, for having preached 
up murder and conflagration there, and the justice 
of the peace was even proceeding to try him ; but 
his friends obtained his liberation in the meeting of 
the 11th of August. This incident prevented him 
from distinguishing himself on the 10th; but he made 
himself amends for this by afterwards becoming one 
of the agents of the system of terror ; he particularly 
devoted himself to tormenting the English who were 
then confined at Paris, and most of whom he had 
known in England. In 1806 he was still one of the 
frequenters of the coffee-houses ; but it is remarked 
that his patriotic zeal is prodigiously calmed. 

ST. JUST (Antojne Lours Leon de) born at 

B16rancourt near Noyon, 1768, shewed so much 
enthusiasm for the revolution, that he was, though 
yet but 24, appointed by the department of Aisne, 
deputy to the national convention ; he soon became 
one of the distinguished members, especially by 
his missions and by his entrance into the committee 
of public safety. Abilities, information, a cold head, 
a fiery soul, a hard and inflexible temper, and incre- 
dible audacity, rendered him capable of every thing. 
Connected with Robespierre, who was well aware of 
the value of such an assistant, he was for a long time 
(especially after the end of 1793) his principal confi- 
dent ; and assisted him to play a part, which he him* 
self would doubtless have been able to support witli* 
much better success, had he possessed any fame, ar 
fortune. In the opening of the debate concealing 
the trial of Louis XVL on the 13th of November, 
1793> he pton*anced a v«ry violent .speeeb> itt which. 
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After having expressed his indignation that thatprinc6 
should, by the very form of the trial, be elevated 
above the other citizens, he demanded the speedy and 
sanguinary punishment of his crimes. On the S9th 
of the same month he proposed, on the subject of 
provisions, various revolutionary measures, among 
others, the sale of the property of emigrants, a tax in 
kind, and a law on the corn-trade. On the 16th of 
December he withstood the proposal for the expul- 
sion of the Bourbons, and for this opinion, which 
might appear singular in his mouth, he gave the still 
more singular reason, that there was in existence a 
project for substituting other Tarquins for them : at 
the time of Louis XVI's trial in 1793, he voted for 
death, and against the appeal to the people. In April 
and May following, he presented a project for a de- 
mocratic constitution, and was then appointed to the 
committee of public safety to assist in the labours on 
this point. On the 28th of July, 1793, he made a 
long report on the crimes attributed to the Girondins, 
and demanded that all their chiefs should be out- 
lawed, which was in reality done a few days after- 
ward. He made bis formal entrance into the con\- 
mittee of public safety on the 10th of July ; at the 
same period he undertook the defence of Uaubigny, 
and procured a declaration that the revolutionary 
government should last till there was a peace, and 
that the ministers and all the functionaries should 
be under the inspection of the committee of pub- 
lic safety. In October he caused a decree to be 
passed which ordained the sequestration of the pos- 
sessions of foreigners, whose countries were then 
at war with the republic, and the arrest of all 
those who were in France. Having been afterwards 
sent into Alsace, after the taking of the lines of 
Weissenbourg by the Austrians, he there, in concert 
>vith Lebas, continued the proscriptions and other 
measures of terror begun by Milbaud, Guyardin, 
Baudot, and especially Schneider. A guillotine re* 
mained stiitionary in the square of Straiburgh ^ imo* 
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ther traversed the country ; different measures^ one 
more violent than the other, vtrere adopted for the 
defence of that very town ; among others, a loan of 
three millions was required, and there was a command 
for the beds and wearing«apparel of the rich, to lodge 
and clothe the soldiers. In December he sent to 
Paris, to be put under arrest, the governors of 
Meurthe, who had made the greatest sacrifices to 
republicanism, but whom he found federalists. Oa 
his return to the convention towards the end of 1793, 
St. Just obtained there more influence than ever, and 
it was in 1794 that, being in great part master of the 
mind of Robespierre, he became, with Couthon, the 
confident, and frequently the regulator of the tyrant^s 
projects. On the 19th of February he presided in 
the convention ; oh the 25th of the same month he 
made a report, in the name of the committee of pub* 
lie safety, on arbitrary confinements and the means 
of abridging their course ; in it he made a long paral* 
lei of the state of France under Louis XVI. and under 
the committee of public safety, and declaped that under 
that prince, the prisons, the scaffolds,. &c. siwallowed 
half as many victims again as they had done since the 
reign of terror. The result of this declamation* was^ 
investing the committee with new powers to decide 
for the liberty of the patriots, arresting the enemies 
of the republic to be . transported on a peace, and 
sequestering their estates. On theSlst of March he 
presented a report on the arrest of Danton and his 
colleagues ; it was he too who, the evening before, 
had caused this arrest tabe decreed by the committees 
of public safety and general security^ after a speech 
that was pronounced in them. Prudhomme affirms 
that, besides party hatred^ St. Just also cherished a 
personal resentment against Gamille Desmoulins, for 
having said in one of the numbers of his Old Corde- 
lier, that ^^ St. Just carried his head like a holy sacra-* 
ment." The proud decemvir, on reading this, ex- 
claimed, that he would make Camille carry his ia 
another manner* For this saying> the memory of St. 
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Jast is stained with all the ills to which the mtMrable 
and cruel revenge of irritated self-love gave occasion. 
Vi^e perceive in this report, the man who^ depending 
tnore on power than persuasion, dictates his will 
without caring that he outrages probability in the 
accusations with which he loads his victims: this 
speech, which is the history of the revolution, traced 
with cool cruelty, was received with applause. Oh 
the 15th of April he completed the most despotic 
powers of the government in the committee of public 
safety, by recommending the law called the law of 
extensive police. Aftier having declaimed violently 
against the enemies of the revolution, he obtained a 
decree for ** bringing conspirators from all points of 
the republic, before the revolutionary tribunal of 
Paris ; for the establishment of popular committees 
to examine into the causes of detentions, for the re- 
moval of foreigners and ex-nobles frbm Paris and the 
ibrtified towns, and for the transportation of those 
who should complain of the revolution, or live iii 
idleness, to Guiana.'* Being sent, in May following, 
to the army of the North, he there displayed the 
same principles as in his former mission, and gave to 
the revolutionary tribunal, established in the train of 
this army, the same character of ferocity as to those 
of the interior ; it is said that he had fifty officers and 
soldiers shot in one day for insubordination, and the 
same men who had just been abandoned to the most 
unbridled pillage and licentiousness, in the winter 
campaign of the palatinate, were all at once punished 
with death for the slightest faults. A lieutenant-co- 
lonel of artillery was put to death solely by the order 
of St. Just, because the works of the siege of Cbarleroi 
did not go on fast enough for the impetuous procon*. 
sul. An Austrian officer wishing for a pariey, in order 
to treat of the surrender of this town, requested of 
him half an hour's conversation : ** Half an hour !** 
answered St. Just ; '< does this man want to settle the 
pacification of Europe?'* He reAised the parley 
which the Austrian genemls desired to hold. The 
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trumpeter who presented himself had no other an* 
liwer than this : ^' Go and tell your general that the 
republicans receive and send nothing but lead/' The 
report which he made to the convention of the vie* 
tory of Fieurus, in which however he distinguished 
himself by his courage and coolness in the midst of 
dangers, is still more emphatic than those of Barere. 
Returning to the convention, he gave, in the month 
oi June, a curious account of the sums employed to 
buy the alliance or the neutrality of some states. The 
court of Constantinople alone had cost, in diamonds 
or in money, 70 millions. When the faction which 
overthrew Robespierre began to work, St« Just exerted 
All his efforts to persuade the tyrant to strike with* 
out delay ; but he could not this time prevent him 
from temporizing. On going out of the meeting on 
the 8th Thermidor, year 2, (26th of July, 1794,) in 
which Bourdon de I'Oise, Tallien, and some other 
members had already ventured to set themselves up 
against Robespierre, he agam pressed him not to lose 
an instant, but to make sure of his enemies that very 
pight ; but the fluctuation and terror which are the 
ordinary forerunners of the fall of factions,^ again 
prevailed over his advice^ Robespierre delayed for 
84 hours the execution of the plan proposed by St. 
Just, and desired him to sound the minds of the con- 
vention again the next day, and to prepare them by a 
speech. At the opening of the meeting of the 9th 
Thermidor, therefore, St. Just boldly presented himself 
in the tribune, and declared that, ^< were it to becomfe 
the Tarpeian rock for him, he would nevertheless 
•peak his opinion ;" but in vain did he attempt t6 
denounce the government committees ; he was iiiter^ 
rvipted by reiterated cries ; he still remained in one 
comer of the tribune, ready to speak ; but the parti^ 
sans of Robespierre themselves turned against him, 
that they might not share his disgrace ; and, without 
having tried fresh efforts to resist his enemies (which 
astonished all the spectators) he soon saw himself in« 
yolved in ihfi decree of accusation passed against the 
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tyrant Afterwards taking refuge with him in thi^ 
town-hall, he.for a short time entertained the hope of 
triumphing ; but the troops of the convention soon 
seized him and his accomplices; he did not endeavour, 
after their example, to take away his own life : on 
the evening of the 38th he was executed with them, 
and was then 26 years and a half old. . He went to 
execution with tranquillity and coolness, without the 
vociferations of the spectators having power to move 
him. One of the traits which perhaps paints best his 
severe and destructive character, is a decree by which 
he ordered that the house of every person convicted 
of stock'Jobbing should be rased. In 1791 he pub- 
lished a work, entitled the Spirit of the Revolution and 
Constitution of France, and the poem of Orgon, an 
imitation of the Maid of Orleans. In 1801 appeared 
a work containing his labours on institutions : this 
production, incbmplete, but full of profound investi- 
gation, is well calculated to give an idea of his genius 
and character. 

ST. PRIEST (F. E. Guignard, count de) minis- 
ter of state ; governor of the king's household in 1789^ 
and, before that, ambassador to Constantinople. 
The revolutionary party at one time hoped to draw 
him over ; and, when he was dismissed by the king 
at the same time with M. Necker, during the troubles 
of July, 1789, he was immediately recalled by the 
influence of the national assembly ; but this testi- 
mony of esteem did not diminish his attachment to 
Louis XVI. nor prevent him from being denounced 
on the 10th of October, by Mirabeau, who accused 
him of having said, on the 5th, to the women who 
were asking for bread at Versailles ; ** You did not 
want it when you had but one king, go and ask 
your 1200 sovereigns for it." The sanae day he wrote 
to the assembly to exculpate himself. On the 12th 
Mirabeau announced that he should follow up this 
denunciation ; but he allowed it to die away. What 
excited this sudden hatred of M. de St. Priest in the 
popular party^ was some intelligence which he gave 
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to the president of the assembly^ concerning the 
manoeuvres of the confidential men of the Palais^ 
Royal. The committee of research for a short time 
wished to implicate him in the affair of Bonne-Savar- 
din^ and afterwards itself denounced him as guilty 
of treason. Wearied with these broils, he gave in his 
resignation on the 23d of December, 1790, quitted 
France some time after, was one of the four ministers 
of the council which tiie pretender assembled in 1795 
at Verona, afterwards accompanied that prince to 
Blankenburgh, then to Mittau, and gave in his re-- 
signation in August 1800. . 

SAUCETTI (Christophe) born at Bastia, in 
1757, of one of the first families of that town, studied 
at the university of Pisa, went to the bar, then became 
a barrister in the superior council of Corsica, and 
afterwards deputy from the tiers-6tat of that island 
to the states-general. On the 30th of November he 
pressed the assembly to declare Corsica united to 
France, and its inhabitants French citizens. In the 
course of 1790 he was a member of the committee 
of administration and alienation of thq national do- 
mains, and afterwards secretary. In June 1791 he spoke 
in favour of the governors of the Corsican depart- 
ments, who had been accused in some publications ; 
he had before solicited the restoration of Paoli to his 
rights as a citizen, and the sending of M. de Biron 
into the island. After the session he occupied the 
place of deputy-syndic of this department, and, in 
September 1792, was appointed one of its deputies 
to the national convention, where he voted for the 
death of Louis XVI. After this period he was 
almost always on missi(His. In May, 1793, he went 
into Corsica, in June sent a report on the troubles of 
this island, and actively opposed the English party 
which was supported by Paoli. Being obliged to fljr 
shortly after, he was, in the following August, with 
the army of Carteau, which had orders to seize on 
Marseilles, and, in December, he ^ent to Toulon, 
where he was employed for a long time. There> as 
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well as at Marseilles, he assisted in all the operations 
•of his colleagues, Fr^ron, Barras, Gasparon, Robes- 
pierre the younger, Ricord, &c. After the fall of 
the Montague, he was recalled from Toulon ; a decree 
of arrest was passed against him on the 27th of May, 
1795} for having prolonged his stay in that town 
mnder pretence of ill health, and he was in a manner 
implicated in the conspiracy of Prairial, year 3, 
against the convention. Being afterwards saved by 
an amnesty, he was, in February, 1796, appointed 
government-commissioner to the army of Italy. To- 
wards the end of the year he went into Corsica ; in 
March, 1797, was appointed by the department of 
Golo to the council of 500 ; and, on the 6th of Sep- 
tember, 1797, demanded that the directory should be 
authorized to make domiciliary visits. He then also 
opposed the erasure of the deputy Simeon's name 
from the list of persons transported, on account of his 
having emigrated. At the time of the troubles which 
signalized the end of this session, he did not appear 
to declare positively for any party; but inclining 
however to that of the Jacobins. In 1800 he had a 
•mission into Corsica; at the beginning of 1802 he 
was sent to Lucca, as minister extraordinary, to pre- 
side there in the establishment of a new constitution. 
In a speech which he addressed, on the 4th of Ja- 
jQuary, to the grand council of that state, he pointed out 
to them the bases of the new organization, and of the 
views which were to direct the government. In 
March following he went to Genoa in the capacity 
of minister plenipotentiary ; afterwards became com- 
mander of the legion of honour, returned to France 
a short time before the union of Genoa with the 
French empire, and was plundered by robbers in 
crossing the Alps. In January, 1S06, be went to 
Naples to prince Joseph, who appointed him minister 
of the general police of that kingdom. 

SALLES (J. B.) a physician at Vezelise, deputy 
from the tiers-6tat of Nancy to the states-general ; 
he was a man of an enlightened mind ai^ acute 
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penetration^ shewed himself a partisan of the revo- 
lution, appeared little in the tribune during the first 
years, but intrigued much, and was considered one 
of the authors of the troubles of Nancy. In August, 
1789, he opposed the^king's having an absolute veto; 
in September proposed to determine by law the 
circumstances and the mode in which the national 
assembly might be dissolved ; made a report, in May, 
1790^ on the troubles of Alsace, and accused M. 
Dietrich, the abb6 d'Eymar, and others, of exciting 
there opposition against the decrees. On the 13tH 
qf November he defended the popular society of 
Dax, which was accused by Jhe municipality ; waa 
chosen secretary on the 26th of February, 1791 ; ia 
May opposed the project of dividing, the legislative 
body into two sections, and, at the same time, pro- 
cured a decree for the prosecution of the author^ of 
the religious troubles stirred up at Colmar. In June 
he combated forcibly and in detail the opinion of 
those who wished to deprive Louis XVI. of his inr 
violability ; even this sentence was remarked in hia 
speech : " I would rather be stabbed than endure 
that the government should pass into the hands of 
several persons." On the 22d of July he made a 
long report against the petitioners of the Chan^p de 
Mars, whom he represented as enemies of the coun- 
try ; approved the conduct of the municipality, an4 
of Lafayette who had dispersed them, and proposed 
the creation of extraordinary tribunals to prosecute 
and judge these adversaries of royalty. During the 
course of the labours of revision, he continued to 
declare himself to the same effect, and to efface from, 
the constitution the most popular parts that the first 
revolutionary fervour had introduced into it. After 
the overthrow of monarchy, on the 10th of August, 
however, he accepted, in September, 1792, thj^ 
place of deputy from Meurthe to the national con- 
vention, and thus, from an apostle of royalty, be- 
came one of the founders of the republic. In this 
assembly he voted for the confinement of Iiouis XVI. 
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and his banishment on the conclusion of peac^. A 
few days before he had used all his endeavours to pre- 
vail on the convention to repeal the decree by which 
it constituted itself the king's judge, or at least to 
refer the conlSrmation of the sentence to the primary 
assemblies. On the 26th of February, 1793, he de- 
nounced Marat as exciting the people to murder 
and pillage, and as having solicited them, especially 
in his journal, to hang monopolizers at the doors of 
their magazines. In the month of December pre- 
ceding he had accused him of demanding' a dicta- 
tor; and, on the 8th of February, he strenuously 
opposed the suspension of the prosecutions of the 
assassins of September. The Montagnards obtained 
a decree of arrest against him on the 2d of June, and 
caused him to be outlawed on the 28th of July. At 
first he fled to Evreux, with Guadet and others ; but, 
being obliged to leave that town, he crossed Bre- 
tagne, embarked at Quimper, and went to Bordeaux. 
There, after having wandered for a long time from 
asylum to asylum, from" cavern to cavern, he was 
seized on the IQth of June, 1794, at theiiouseof 
Guadet's father, tried at Bordeaux, and executed 
the next day. He was 34 years of age. 

SAMSON (the brothers) executioners at Paris, 
before and during the revolution, brought a defama- 
tory action against the journalist, Gorsas, in 1790, 
and gained it -, but the credit of their adversary oc- 
casioned their imprisonment. In the course of Au- 
gust they obtained their liberty, and it was they who 
executed Louis XVI. on the 21st of January, 1793. 
Mercier has devoted a chapter to them in his New 
Paris ; it is too remarkable for us not to quote some 
passages of it : ^^ What a man is that Samson ! in- 
sensible to suffering, he was always identified with 
the axe of excution. He beheaded the most powerful 
monarch in Europe, his wife, Couthon, Brissot, 
Robespierre, all the adversaries, and all this with a 
composed look. If a gaoler has been called a bolt-^ 
animal, we may call Samson the Axe^Guillotine. He 
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^uts off the head that is brought ta him, no matter 
whose. What a tool ! he must have been afraid of 
remaining one day alone in Paris. What does he 
say ? What does he think ? Has he reflected that 
he has put to death all the chiefs of the adverse par- 
ties ? I should like to know what passes in his head^ 
and whether he has considered his terrible functions 
only as a trade. The more I meditate on this man^ 
the president of the great massacre of the human 
species, overthrowing crowned heads like that of the 
purest republican, without contracting his brow, the 
more my ideas are confounded. How does he sleep 
after having received the last words, the last looks of 
all these severed heads ? I should really be glad to 
be in the soul of that man for a few hours ; I should, 
perhaps, discover there some ideas that are unknown 
to us. He sleeps ! it is said, and his conscience may 
very likely be in perfect quiet. The guillotine*has 
respected him, as making one body with itself. He 
goes and comes like another, he is sometimes pre- 
sent at the theatre of the Vaudeville; be laughs, 
looks at me, my head has escaped him, he^ knows 
nothing about it ; and as that is very indifferent to 
him, I never grow weary of contemplating in him 
the indifference with which he has sent that crowd 
of men to the other world : he would begin again if 
— And why not ? Is not that his trade ?" 

SANTERRE, a brewer in the Faubourg St, An- 
toine at Paris, possessed a strength and boldness 
which gave him great weight in his own neighbour- 
hood. Though very ignorant he possessed the ta- 
lent of speaking to the mob ; and, from the begin- 
ning of the revolution, he played a part in the com- 
motions, like that of Legendre, St. Huruge, and 
other leaders of the populace. These advantages 
rendered him dear to the Orleanist faction, who en- 
deavoured to gain him, and he was soon familiarly 
received at the Palais Royal and at Mousseaux. On 
the 14th of July, 1789, at the taking of the Bastile, he 
began to distinguish himself at the head of the forces 
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of his Faubonrg ; and^ at the time of the formatioii df 
the national guard, was appointed commander of at 
battalion* In 1791 he brought an action against La*i 
iayette, who had accused him of having fired on his 
aid-de*camp, Desmottes, on the day when the people 
bad thronged to the castle of Vincennes. In the 
same year he was sentenced to confinement in con- 
sequence ofi the events of the Champ-de-Mars ; but 
he fled. On the 28th of November he excited an 
alarm in all the guard-houses in Paris, by spreading 
a report that the troops were to be massacred, in 
order to facilitate to the king the means of escape : 
the sentinels were in consequence doubled, the gates 
of the castle of the Tuileries shut, and all the per-^ 
sons who were there detained till the next day ; but 
it was in 1792 that he began to obtain more influ- 
ence. On the 20th of June, after having, at the 
head of the Jacobins, intimidated the royalist party 
in the legislature, he directed the populace against 
the castle, and went to overwhelm Louis and his 
family with insults. On the 31st of July he heated 
the heads of men by a quarrel which he stirred up 
in the Champs-£lys6es between the Marseillois, ta 
whom he was giving a civic feast, and some gre-^ 
nadiers of the battalion of the Filles-St.-Thomas, 
who were reputed friends of Louis XVI. ; at last, on 
the 10th of August, becoming commander of the 
national guard, he seconded the efforts of the Jaco- 
bins to overturn the monarchy, and conducted the 
king to the tower of the Temple. Yet, notwith* 
standing so much zeal, he did not appear suited to 
direct the massacre in the prisons. ** Marat," says 
Prudhomme, ^^ considered him as a man without 
any decided character." The committee then ap- 
pointed him, on the 31st of August, to go and hold 
a review at Versailles, whence he returned on the 
4th of September, so that he was not present, either 
in that town or at Paris, at the assassinations com- 
mitted at this period. On the 18th of September he 
appeared at the baf of the legislative assembly, apd 
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tonounced that these assassinations proceeded from 
the last efforts of expiring aristocracy. Shortly after, 
he was appointed major-general ; he then offered his 
resignation of the command of the national guard,' 
on acdount of the insubordination of that part of the 
guard that was on service at the Temple. On the 
11th of December he conducted Louis XVI. to the 
bar of the national convention, that his trial might 
be begun ; on the I6th he gave the convention a 
letter that had been addressed to him in the king's 
behalf; declaimed, on this occasion, against the 
plots of the royalists; and proposed measures for 
their repression. On the 21st of January, 1793, he, 
with Berruyer, commanded the troops who protected 
the execution of the kiug ; and it was he who inter- 
rupted him when he wanted to speak to the people 
from his scaffold, and caused his voice to be drowned 
by the roll of the drums. Wishing to figure in the 
armies also^ he, on the 31st of May, presented to 
the convention a plan for a campaign against the 
Vendue, andj on the 10th of June, departed with 
14,000 men, to go and fight the royalists ; but he 
was continually unsuccessful : defeats and routs suc- 
ceeded each other with astonishing rapidity ; a re- 
port was even spread that he had been killed in an 
engagement, and this diverting epitaph was written 
on him : " Here lies general Santerre, who had 
nothing of Mars but his beer." He was at last put 
under arrest. The 9th Thermidor, year 2, (27th of 
July, 1794,) restored him to liberty, but he was 
employed no more. In June, 1795, the section of 
the Marches accused him of being the man of all 
parties, and more particularly of that of Orleans. 
On the 19th Fructidor, year 5, at the time of the 
triumph of the directory, Santerre presented himself 
at the Luxembourg, at the head of some men of the 
Faubourgs who came to offer their services, which 
' were then useless. In 1799 he was still reckoned 
among the members of the club of the Manege. He 
was threatened with an arrest on the 18th Brumaire^ 
VOL. III. Q 
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but since that period he has been allowed to remaiif 
in retirement; and he now lives in obscurity m 
Paris, where he is one of the proprietors of the im- 
mense inclosure of the Temple. 

SAUSSURE (H. B. DE) born at Geneva on the 
17th of February, 1740, connected himself in his- 
youth with the learned men who adorned his country^ 
such as Pictety Jatabert, Bopnet, and Haller ; at the 
age of 21 he was appointed professor of philosophy, fill- 
ed this plaoe with distinction for 25 years, and quitted 
it onVy to travel. He went successively to Paris and 
different parts of France, into the Low Countries, 
Holland, England, and Italy. He staid in particular 
at the island of Elba, at Naples, and at Catana. Bo- 
tany was the principal object, of his researches, and 
he made some important discoveries in it. He has 
illustrated different parts of natural philosophy with 
the same success ; but it was principally in geology 
and the knowledge of mountains that he shewed 
himself truly skilled. In I76O some Englishmen had 
made an excursion to the glaciers of Chamouny, 
which had always been considered inaccessible ; 
Saussure undertook to visit them, and nothing shook 
his courage, or disturbed his tranquil observations. 
After this time he formed a resolution to make an 
excursion every year on the Alps, and he pursued 
the chain to the sea-shore, and through their whole 
ranoe. la 1779 he had crossed them fourteen times 
in eight different parts, and visited the same points' 
of observation at all seasons. He ascended mount- 
Cramont first, 1774, and some time after he reached 
the highest point of mount Rose, which is only 20 
fathoms lower than that of Mont-Blanc. At last, in 
the beginning of August, 1787, Saussure mounted 
to the summit of Mont-Blanc, which he had all his 
life wished to scale; he remained three hours and a 
half on the highest point, and found the barometer 
at 16 inches and one line, which makes Mont-Blanc 
2450 fathoms high; the thermometer was two de- 
grees beloVy zero. Saussure could scarcely breathe 
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there ; the mere act of buckling his shoe was a labour 
almost above his strength. In the month of July, 
1788, Saussure, with his eldest son, reached the 
Giant's Pass, which is raised 1763 fathoms above the 
level of the sea, and encamped there for 17 days to 
make observations. As he was a member .i>f the 
academy of sciences at Paris, and of several* Others, 
his house long entertained all the illustrious strangers 
who came to Geneva; and in 1778 the emperor 
Joseph II. gave him a most flattering reception. 
Saussure, the founder of the society of arts in his 
own country^ thus contributed to raise industry to a 
very high pitch of prosperity there ; he was a mem- 
ber of the council of 200, and was afterwards called 
to the national assembly of France when Geneva 
was united to the republic. The revolution deprived 
him of the principal part of his fortune; and the 
political disorders afSicted him much. He died on 
the 23d of January, 1799, at the age of 59. 

SAVARY (Rene) aid-de-camp to the, emperor 
Napoleon, commander of the legion of honour, &c. 

,is son to the major of the castle of Sedan. The 

•revolution quickly made him an officer, and he was 
successively aid-de-camp to the generals Ferino and 
Desaix, distinguished himself under the latter in the 
passage of the Rhine, accompanied him into Egypt, 
returned with him to France, and went to the army 
of Italy : he was by his side when he received the 

mortal wound at Marengo, and went to announce 
his death to general Bonaparte, who immediately 
attached him to his own person ^ In 1803 he ac- 
companied the first tionsul in his journey to the Low 
Countries. In March, 1804, he was sent to the 
coasts of the West^ in order to direct the measures 
appointed by the police, at the time of the discovery 
of the conspiracy of Georges and Pichegru. He was 
named general of division on the 1st of February, 

- Jr805, and accompanied the emperor to the army, on 
the recommencement of hostilities with Austria at 
the end of the same year. Before the battle of Aus- 

Q 2 
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terlitz, the emperor of the French sent him to negfp^ 
ciate with the Austro- Russian army; and the dKjF 
after the engagement the emperor of Germany being 
come to desire peace of the emperor of the r rench^ 
Savaiy received orders to accompany his Imperial 
Majesty, and to learn whether the emperor of Russia 
acceded to the capitulation. Concerning the results 
of this step, the official journals of the different 
powers published contradictory details, which time 
has not yet cleared up. General Savary was, a few 
days after, made grand officer of the legion of honour ; 
in March, 1806, he was decorated with the ribbcm 
of the order of Baden. 

SCHERER (Barthelemi Louis Joseph) a French 
general, born at Delle, near Porentruy, at first served 
eleven years in the Austrian troops, and then entered 
into the artillery regiment of Strasburgh, of which he 
was captain at the time of the revolution. Having 
adopted the new principles, he quickly became gene- 
ral of brigade, then general of division ; in 1 79^ served 
in that quality in the army of Sambre and Meuse; 
contributed to the different advantages gained then 
by that army, and successively commanded the blocks 
ades, or sieges of Landrecies, Quesnoy, Valenciennei^ 
and Conde, of which he made himself master in July 
and August. In November he was appointed com- 
mander in chief of the army of the Alps, and in 
April, 179^9 gained some advantages over the allioL 
He then passed into the army of the Western Pyreii- 
n6es, and obtained some successes there likewise^ bnt 
peace having been made with Spain, he immediaftdly 
returned to Italy, and completely defeated the Austro- 
Sardinian army on the 22d and 23d of November, at 
Final and on the river of G^noa. Notwithstandii^ 
this victory, he despaired of making head against the 
enemy with troops few in number, entirely without 
resources, and almost without discipline, and, in the 
beginning of 1796, gave up this army to general Bo- 
naparte. In July, I797» Sch^rer was appointed by 
the directory minister of war, and on die 1 1th of 
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August he received a letter from Hoche, accusing 
him of royalism. He answered him very sharply; 
but, in October, general Dutertre, who had escorted 
Pichegru and his companions to Rochefort, de- 
nounced Scherer as having participated in their con- 
spiracy. This general's supposed attachment to Pi- 
chegru, and some promises which he was said to have 
made him, relative to the projects which the majority 
of the directory were then forming against the majo- 
rity of the councils, served as grounds for this accu- 
sation, which had no serious consequences, and he 
retained the administration till 1799. The scanda- 
lous bargains, and the traffic for discharges, that were 
carried on in his office, had already induced the de- 
puty Chabert to denounce him in the meeting of the 
7th of August, 1798 ; but the minister contradicted 
these assertions a few days after, and having then 
gone out of administration, he went to command 
in Italy, where his repeated defeats again called the^ 
public attention on him : he was removed from the 
command, and a number of addresses from the 
southern departments accused him of being the cause 
of the disasters of the army. \ The councils long 
echoed with the heavy denunciations against him ; 
reports seemed to confirm them ; there was some 
idea of bringing an accusation against him, when 
intelligence was received of his flight, seals were put 
on his papers, and the criminal tribunal of Paris was 
commissioned to inform against him ; but the revolu- 
tion of the 18th Brumaire, year 8, (9th of November, 
1799,) overthrew a part of his accusers ; and he after- 
wards remained forgotten, living in obscurity at his 
estate near Chauny, in the department of Aisne, 
where he died in August, 1804. 

5CHIMMELPENN1NCK (Ri J.) a Dutchman, 
one of the distinguished members of the Batavian na- 
tional convention in 1795 and 1796, pronounced, 9n 
the 21st of November, 1796, a long speech on a pro- 
ject for a constitution. He was afterwards named 
ambassador to the French republic, arrived in Paris 
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about the middle of June, 1798, with admiral De 
Winter, and was not presented officially, to the direc-t 
tory till the 1st of November following j in 1799 he 
strove to controvert the report which was then spread^ 
that succours had been requested of the king of 
Prussia by his government ; and, in his letter to the 
minister for foreign affairs, protested that the dignity 
of stadtholder would never be re-established. A few 
days after he was denounced in the Jacobin club of 
the Manage by the adjutant-general Quatrem^re 
Disjonval, who described him as an enemy of the pa^t 
triots. At this period he returned for a short time to 
the Hague. In 1802 he was present, in France^ at 
the conferences which preceded the treaty of Amiens; 
and, in December, he went on an embassy into Eng- 
land ; before his departure the first consul made him 
a present of a snuff-box, enriched with diamonds. 
The neutrality that he had gone to negociateip Lon^ 
don not having been accepted, he quitted England in 
June, 1803, and returned to the Hague. His zeal for 
the interests of France led him, in all circumstances, to 
favour the views of her government, and, in 1805, he 
obtained the supreme magistracy in his own country, 
under the title of grand pensionary of Holland, In 
1806 he was struck with complete blindness. 

SEBASTIANI (Horace) born in the island of Cor- 
sica ; having embraced the profession of arms in the 
course of the revolution, he became colonel of the 9th 
regiment of dragoons, and distinguished himself par«r 
ticularly in the mission which the first consul Bonar 
parte gave him to the Levant in 1802; a mission to 
which the English government attached the greatest 
importance, and which was one of the complaints of 
this country against France, at the time of the rup- 
ture in 1803. The colonel embarked, on the 16th of 
September, at Toulon, on board the frigate Cornelia, 
and arrived on the SOth at Tripoli, where he began by 
settling, in the character of mediator, the disputes 
which had arisen between the court of Sweden and 
the regency. He wai» presented to the pacha^ wA 
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made him consent to acknowledge the Italian repub- 
Jie^ whose flag was rmmediately planted and saluted. 
He received from him presents, consisting of two 
beautiful Arabian mares, three gazelles, a falcon, and 
two parrots, one of which speaks Turkish and the 
other Arabic, On the I6th of October colonel Se- 
bastiani went to Alexandria ; he hastened to see ge- 
neral Stuart, commander of the English land and sea 
forces, and desired him, in the name of France, and 
in conformity to the treaty of Amiens, to evacuate 
Alexandria. The English general answered, that he 
had not yet received orders from his court to do so. 
Sebastiani went thence to Cairo, had several confer- 
ences there with the pacha, and in obedience to the 
instructions of the first consul, offered him his mediae 
tion to effect a reconciliation with the beys ; but it 
was not accepted, the orders of the Porte being to 
wage an exterminating war. After having visited the 
forts which surround the town, and after being pre- 
sent at a Te Deum, chanted by the fathers of the con-, 
gregation, in thanks for the victories gained by ge- 
neral Bonaparte, he received a deputation of the 
monks of Mount Sinai, and recommended to the pa- 
cha the Christians and Turks, who, during the stay 
of the French army in Egypt, had had connections 
with it, the colonel departed for Damietta and St. 
Jean d'Acre ; on his arrival in the latter town he sent 
word to Djezar Pacha, that he was charged by the 
first consul to confer with him on the means of re- 
establishing commerce on its former footing, obtained 
an audience of him, and €ound him very pacifically 
disposed. Of this he took advantage to speak in fa- 
vour of the Christians, and especially of the convents 
of Nazareth and Jerusalem. On the 21st of Novem." 
ber colonel Sebastiani having fulfilled all the parts of 
his mirsffion, quitted St. |Jean d'Acre to return to 
France. In October, 1803, he was charged with the 
inspection of the coasts, from the mouth of the Vi- 
laine to Brest : in 1804 he traversed a part of Ger- 
{pany on another ^diplomatic mission^ $md was eQ^« 
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ployed in the great army on the re-commencement 
of hostilities with Austria. He contributed to the 
success of the battle of Giintzburgh, which took place 
in the beginning of October, 180*5 ; then pursued the 
enemy with his brigade of dragoons; soon after fell 
upon Vienna, and thence penetrated into Moravia, 
where he took 2000 Russians prisoners in the engage- 
ment of the 1 9th of November. He distinguished 
himself also by his bravery at the battle of Austerlitz, 
where he was wounded immediately after he obtained 
the rank of general of division. M. Sebastiani is 
cousin to the emperor of the French. 

SEGUR the elder (Louis Philippe) sontothemar- 
quis de Segur, marshal of France, and member of the 
assembly of notables, was sent, in 1786, as French 
ambassador to Petersburgh, and in 1787 signed, with 
the Russian ministers, a commercial treaty, which se- 
cured to France all the advantages which the English 
had till then exclusively enjoyed. He accompanied 
Catherine II. in her journey into the Crimea, made 
some representations to the emperor Joseph II. who 
was there, on the interest which France took in the 
preservation of the Ottoman empire, and received 
from that prince an assurance, that he would never 
consent to its destruction, and that he would cease to 
encourage the empress in the hope of reviving the 
Greek republics, (for this philosophical and republi- 
can project had entered the heads of the two most 
powerful despots in Europe). Sfegur, also, in the 
same journey, contrived measures with the minister 
Bulgakow and the Austrian internuncio Herbert, to 
prevent the rupture which the courts of London and 
Berlin were endeavouring to effect between Russia 
and the Porte. In 1788 he negociated a quadruple 
alliance of Prussia, Austria, Spain, and France, the 
secret of which was betrayed by a secretary of count 
Osterman. In 1789 he was appointed temporary de- 
pnty from the noblesse of Paris to the states-general, 
was called to them in July, 1791, by the death of 
M. de Rochechouart^ but gave in his resignation^ in a 
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letter addressed to the president. In 1791 he was 
sent by Louis XVI. as ambassador to pope Pius VI, 
who refused to receive him ; the Same year he de- 
clined the situation of minister for foreign affairs, in 
which he was to have succeeded Montmorin. In 
January, 1792, he went on an embassy to the court 
of Berlin, to engage that power not to interfere with 
the interior affairs of France, and to put a stop to the 
arming of the emigrants. Frederic William at first 
received him with suspicion, but nevertheless declared 
that he would not engage in a war with France, un- 
less she attacked the emperor, or some German 
prince. M. de S6gur was then obliged, by the events 
of the revolution, to remain abroad. Having been 
inscribed, with his father and brother, on the list of 
emigrants, he protested warmly against these inscrip- 
tions, and, after the revolution of the 18th Brumaire, 
year 8, (9th of November, 1799,) was in May, 1801, 
appointed by the conservative senate to the legislative 
body, where he voted, in 1 802, that Bonaparte's con- 
sulship should be prolonged for life^ and represented 
this measure as an effectual way of consolidating the 
new institutions. In the beginning of January, 1803, 
he went from the legislative body to the council erf 
state, in the section of the interior. The national 
Institute also admitted him as a member of the class 
of literature ; he was chosen vice-president on the 
28th of March, 1804; and president twO months after. 
It was likewise in this year that he lost his eldest son 
in a tragical manner, hitherto unknown. On the l8th 
of July following he was appointed to the office of 
grand master of the ceremonies of France, and on the 
1st of February, 1805, was decorated with the red 
ribbon. In the month of June, in the same year, hie 
received the Portuguese order of Christ, which was 
sent him by the prince regent ; and in September* he 
made the report to the senate for the re-organization 
of the national guard of the empire. Among several 
works from the pen of Segur, may be particularly re- 
marked his Historical and Political Picture of En- 
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rope, from 1786 to 1796, containing the history of 
the principal events of the reign of Frederic William, 
king of Prussia, and a summary of the revolutions of 
Brabant, Holland, Poland, and France : this work is 
in its third edition. He has also published the Poli* 
tics of all the Cabinets of Europe, during the reign^ 
of Louis XV. and Louis XVI. ; a Volume of Poems» 
containing tales, fables, songs, and several theatrical 
pieces. In March, 1806, he presented to the legisla^ 
live body a project for the re*establishment of the 
skilful mechanics at Lyon. 

SEMONVILLE (HuGUET de) counsellor in the 
parliament of Paris, attached himself to the popular 
party, connected himself particularly with Lafayette, 
and was sent into Brabant at the time of the troubles 
which then agitated that country ; in 1792 he was 
appointed French ambassador to the republic of Ge- 
noa. Dumouriez having, for a short time, assumed 
the administration of foreign affairs, appointed him 
ambassador to Constantinople, and in the mean time 
he was appointed to go in the same character to Tu- 
rin. At the time when he was about to enter that 
city, the king of Sardinia signified to him that he must 
not come into his states ; Genoa and Venice, in their 
turn, shewed unwillingness to receive him, and in 
May, 1793, the committeeof public safety determined 
to send him as ambassador extraordinary to the Ou 
toman Porte. This mission, the object of which was 
then of the greatest importance, since it tended to di- 
vert and occupy the Russian and Austrian forces, by 
exciting Turkey against those two powers, again at- 
tracted the attention of all the courts who, by their 
ministers, opposed his being received at Constantino- 
ple ; and the emperor of Germany did not scruple 
even to violate the law of nations, by having hini 
carried off on the road. While he was travelling, fur-^ 
nished with the orders of the sovereigns of the coun- 
try, he was seized, on the 25th of July, at the village 
of Novate, near the lake of Chiavenna, put into a 
boat with Maret and 16 otbtf persons Qf their suite^^ 
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conducted to the castle of Milan, and then to Man^ 
tua. He had with him property of considerable va- 
lue, ^lestined for the Porte, among which were four 
magnificent carriages, bronzed and gilt; two large 
chests of cloth of gold, and muslin and lace of great 
• value ; 80,000 louis in specie ; a service of gold plate 
for twenty people, which had belonged to the king of 
France; two little^boxes full of trinkets, valued at 
eighteen millions of florins ; and a great quantity of 
precious stones, among which was the finest diamond 
of the crown. On the 31st of May, 1794, he was 
removed to Castria, where he remained till the 6th of 
November, 1795, at which period he set out for Fri- 
bourg, in the Brisgau, and was there placed with the 
other prisoners who, on the 25th of December, were 
exchanged with him at Bale for the daughter of Louis 
XVI. After the revolution of the 18th Brumaire^ 
M. de S^monville was at first put in nomination for a 
place in the council of state, and afterwards appoint- 
ed ambassador to Holland, whither he went in Janu- 
ary, 1800, and remained there till February, 1805 ; he 
then entered into the conservative senate, on the pre- 
sentation of the elective college of the Ardennes, and , 
was nominated commander of the legion of honour. 
His daughter, mademoiselle de Montholon, had mar-» 
ried general Joubert in 1799. 

SERRURIER, a French general, born at Laon, of 
a citizen^s family, was employed in Italy in 1795, 
served there with distinction, especially on the 5th of 
July, when, at the head of the right wing of the 
French army, he took possession of the pass of Fer- 
me, which superior numbers had obliged him to 
abandon a few days before; and, on the 11th of De- 
cember, at the battle of Final, to the gaining of which 
he contributed. At the opening of the campaign of 
1 796 he obtained some advantages over the Piedmon- 
tese near C6va ; and, on the 20th and 22d of April 
he signalized himself equally at St. Michael, and at 
the battle of Mondovi. In July and August he 
:9hewed great activity and talent in the engagements 
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at Mantua, and the commander in chief intrusted 
him with the blockade of that town : it was also his 
division that seized on Verona. In 1797 he distin- 
guished himself afresh in the many battles that ^ere 
fought under the walls of Mantua, particularly against 
general Prov^ra ; and, on the Sd of February, he 
signed the capitulation of the town. He likewise 
shewed great bravery and talent in the passage of the 
Tagliamento, and in the affair at Gradisca. G^ne<- 
ral Bonaparte sent him to present to the directory 
the colours taken from the enemy, and bestowed 
particular praise on him. The address which his di- 
vision afterwards sent against the party of Clichy, was 
remarked for the threatening tone that animated it. 
The commander in chief intrusted him with the su* 
preme authority in the city of Venice, and he con- 
ducted himself there with address and firmness in dif- 
ficult circumstances. In September 1798 he was ap- 
pointed inspector-general of the French infantry : he 
commanded at Lucca in the beginning of 1799, and 
presented to that little republic a provisional plan of 
government. He afterwards commanded a division 
of the army of Scherer at the time of the defeats 
which it sustained near Verona ; and, having been 
surrounded near Peschera, it was only by great va- 
lour and conduct that he extricated himself. He was 
less fortunate on the 28thvof April, 1799, at Verde- 
rio, where his division, alone, and not aware of the 
loss of the battle of Cossano, which had been gained 
the preceding day by the Austro-Russians, was sur- 
rounded by superior forces, and obliged to surrender 
after an obstinate defence. General Serrurier was for 
a short time prisoner to the Austro-Russians, aikl met 
with the most distinguished reception from Suworow. 
Returning to France on his parole, he was at Paris 
when general Bonaparte returned from his Egyptian 
expedition, and was one of the generals who then 
assembled round him, and who powerfully assisted 
him in the revolution of the 18th Bramaire. He 
afterwards entered into the conservative senate, of 
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which he was vice-president in the beginning of 1802. 
On the 17th of September, 1803, he was nominated 
proctor of the senate ; and, on tiie 25th of April, 
1804, governor of the hospital of invalids. After the 
elevation of Napoleon Bonaparte to the imperial dig- 
nity, Serruriur became marshal of France, and was 
decorated with the red ribbon on the 1st of Febru- 
ary, 1805. On the 24th of February, 1806, he was - 
decorated with the grand cross of the Italian order of . 
the iron crown. 

SERVAN (J.) an artillery officer, brother to the 
celebrated attorney-general of the parliament of Gre- 
noble, had been sub-governoV of the pages, an officer in 
the infantry, and then in the engineers; and, having 
embraced the cause of the revolution, he was made co- 
lonel of one of the regiments of the national guard, in the 
pay of Paris, afterwards major-general, and, at last, 
in May, 1792, minister of war in the place of M. de 
Grave ; but, on the 12th of June, the king, dissatis- 
fied with his conduct, dismissed him, and the assem- 
bly decreed that he took with him their regrets. Be- 
ing accused, on occasion of some contracts for vic- 
tualling Sarrelouis and Befort, he justified himself by 
a letter dated the 8th of July. He was then employed 
in the camps of Soissons^^^d, on the 1 1th of August, 
the assembly recalled hina to the war-administration. 
He shewed great irresolution in September, when the 
allies penetrated into Champagne ; and especially on 
the 3d, in a council which assembled at Roland's 
house, to deliberate on the means of repelling them. 
On the 4th of October he proposed that generals 
Lanoue and Duhoux should be Accused, as having 
refused to march to the assistance of the city of Lille. 
The perplexities and contradictions that he met with 
in his office induced him to resign on the 14th of the 
same month ; and the chief command of the army 
of the western Pyrennees was immediately intrusted 
to him. , On the 10th of April, 1793, Robespierre 
accused him of a correspondence with Dumouriez and 
the Gironde ^ but the popular society of Bayonne 
undertook his defence, and justified him from theie 
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llccusations as a general and as a minister. Bein^ 
again accused bjr Ghabot, on the 14th of July he 
quitted the command before he was overtaken by the 
blow that threatened him, was soon after arrested at 
his house on the banks of the Rhine, taken before a 
military committee at Lyon, and afterwards removed 
to the prisons of the Abbaye. Having beeii happily 
forgotten by the terrorists during the year 2, he was 
restored at once to his liberty^ his fortune, his/*ank, 
and even his appointments, in January, 1795 ^ not- 
withstanding the opposition of Duhem and the wrecks 
of the Montague party. In September, 1799^ he was 
made inspector-general of the troops stationed in the 
South. Under the consular government he became 
president of the committee of reviews, and commander 
of the legion of honour. In 1805, he, in concert 
with the tribune Jub6, published a voluminous His- 
tory of the Wars of the Gauls and French ip Italy, 
which has met with little success. He is also author 
of the Citizen Soldier, a work which appeared in 1780; 
and he wrote some articles on the Military Art in 
the Encyclopedia. 

SIEVES (Emanuel Joseph) member of the jnt^- 
servative senate, and of the Institute o1^ France, bi>m 
at Fr^jus in 1748, was vicar-general to the bishop of 
Chartres, and canon and chancell6r of the church of 
that city, when he was appointed deputy from the 
tiers-etat of Paris to the states-general. He owed this 
nomination to the famous pamphlet, ^^ What is the 
Tiers-Etat?" which gained him immense popula- 
rity. On the 10th of June, 1789, he) pressed 
the assembly of the tiers-etat to inquire into" the 
powers, in order to constitute itself, and thus to 
compel the other orders to some step or other. 
On the 15th he proposed to constitute themselves 
an assembly of the representatives of the nation, 
and then to proceed to the completion of the con- 
stitutional act. On the 8th of July he insisted 
on the dismission of the troops whom the king had 
summoned to the capital, [declaring that the mo- 
fiwcch seemed to intend thereby to put a restraint on 
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the ddiberationg of the assembly. On the 10th of 
August he opposed the abolition of tythes, and cried 
out in the middle of the debate : " They wish to b^ 
free, and they do not know how to be just." On the 
7th of September, he, in a long speech, opposed the 
granting the veto to the king, and declared for one 
single hall of meeting. It is, hovyeVer, to be observed 
that, in a kind of digression, he gave the plan of a 
legislative power nearly similar to that which the con- 
vention afterwards decreed, that is to say, composed 
of two councils, the one deliberative, the other in- 
trusted with the power of sanctioning. He also pro- 
posed a declaration of the rights of man, but it was 
rejected as too metaphysical. It was he who sug- 
gested the idea of dividing France into departments, 
districts, and municipalities; an operation which con- 
tributed in no small degree to consolidate the revolu- 
tion. From the time of the first troubles, he had ap- 
.^peared to attach himself to the faction of Orleans; 
and, in the depositions made at the Chatelet concern- 
ing the events of the 5th and 6th of October, the 
count de la Chatre asserted that he had heard him say 
to some one who told him that there was an insurrection 
in Paris : " I know it, but I do riot understand any 
thing about it; it goes the other way." Being called 
upon for his own testimony, he deposed that he, like 
all good citizens, had had his indignation excited by 
the scenes of the 5th and 6th of October, but declared 
himself ignorant of the causes of them. In the course 
of the same month he published a work entitled. Ob- 
servations on the Property of the Clergy, in which 
he again endeavoured to defend that order from the 
meditated plunder. la 1790 he employed himself . 
much in the committees, laboured at the constitution, 
and seldom appeared in the tribune. It was then that 
Mirabeau said in full assembly, that the silence of 
Si6yes was a public calamity. At the beginning <tf 
the year, however, he presented a project for the sup- 
pression of the abuses of the press ; yet at the same 
time retaining freedom of thought; this work^ which 
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is very much laboured, is another proof of the difficulty 
of making a good law on this subject in a free state. 
He afterwards voted for the institution of juries in ci- 
vil as well as criminal cases; in June he was raised to 
the presidentship, notwithstanding his refusal to fulfil 
the functions. A few days after, he received a kind of 
popular ovation, at the time when several deputies 
joined the club of 1789, in order to celebrate the pe- 
riod of the constitution of the chamber oi commons 
into a national assembly. In February, 1791, he was 
chosen member of the department of Paris ; and, 
being informed, in the month of March, that he was 
going to be nominated bishop of that city, he an- 
nounced to the elective assembly that he must beg 
leave to decline the honour intended him. About 
the beginning of May he courageously supported, in 
the tribune of the assembly, a decree that the depart- 
ment had made in favour of liberty of worship, and 
inveighed against *' those who led the people astray^, 
so far as to make them take their defenders for their 
assassins^ and their assassins for their defenders." In 
July, 1791, he published a letter in which, develop- 
ing his principles concerning monarchial government, 
he says : ** It is neither for the sake of flattering old 
habits, nor through any superstitious sentiment -of 
royalism that I prefer monarchy ; I prefer it because 
it is evident to me that the citizen has more liberty in 
a monarchy than in a republic, and because, in every 
circumstance, there is more freedom under the former 
of these governments." Being appointed, in Septem- 
ber, deputy from the department of Sarthe to the con- 
vention, he avoided profiting by the ascendant that he 
had over several of his colleagues, and took care to 
keep himself in a manner in the back ground, and to 
envelope himself as much as possible in great appa- 
rent insignificance, in order to escape the storms that 
he saw gathering. On Louis XVI.*s trial he re- 
mained true to this system ; and, at the time of the 
four nominal appeals which decided the king's fate, 
the words yes, no, and death, were the only ones heard 
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from his mouth. In the beginning of 1793 be had 
presented a scheme for the organization of the war ad- 
ministration^ but, having met with contradictions, he 
shut himself up in the silence of thought, as in a 
sanctuary. He was, notwithstanding this, appointed 
to the first committees of public safety ; and, on the 
10th of November, 1793, he announced that, if he 
did not give back his letters of priesthood, it wa^ 
that he had long before parted with them ; but that 
he completely renounced his functions. During 
the contest of the 9th Thermidor, year 2, (27th of 
July, 1794,) he conducted himself with his usual cir- 
cumspection, and even kept silence till 1795; then 
he appeared ofteper in the tribune, expressed, at dif- 
ferent times his horror of the crimes of Robespierre, 
and pressed the assembly to recal the members who 
had been proscribed by him. He soon entered into 
the committee of public safety, procured the adopr 
tion of his law of general police against popular in- 
surrections, and solemnly proclaimed the legality of 
the constitution of 1793, it the organization of which 
he was appointed to assist. In April he refused the 
presidentship of the convention, as he had before 
done several times; and was afterwards sent into 
Holland with Rewbell, to conclude a treaty between 
France and the new republic. On his return he ap- 
peared to direct the diplomatic affairs of that time, 
and to have an influence on the treaties with Prussia << 
and Spain. He took little share in the, detail of the 
constitutional laws at which he was appointed to la- 
bour ; the idea of forming the legislative body into 
two councils alone appeared to belong to him ; and 
the conv^tion refused to admit his project for a con- 
stitutional jury. At the end of October he was ap- 
pointed a member of the directory, but refused the 
situation, and preferred continuing a member of the 
council of 500. During the years 1796 and 1797 he 
was constantly employed in all the committees that 
were charged with the most important affairs, especi- 
allyin the committee of five, which was create^ to eic- 
VOL, III. R 
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amine into the measures to be adopted with regard to 
the judges who had refused to take the oath of hatred 
to royalty; and in those which proposed a forced loan, 
and the exclusion of the ex-nobles from public func- 
tions. On the 12th of April, 1797, he was near pe- 
rishing by the hand of one of his countrymen, but 
his wounds were not very dangerous. The new third 
having entered into the council in May, he frequently 
absented himself from the meetings till the 18th 
Fructidor (4th of September). In the meetings which 
followed, he voted for the proscription of the Clichien 
deputies, and especially of Boissy d'Anglas. Shortly- 
after he was chosen secretary, and thei) president ; 
went out of the legislative body ; in May, 1798, was 
re elected into it; then sent as ambassador to Berlin, 
where he resided till the month of May, 1799, at 
which period he was again named a member of the 
directory, and accepted the station. The critical 
situation in which France then was, from the incapa-' 
city of the directors, rendered a new form of govern- . 
ment desirable. Si6yes, convinced of the impossibi- 
lity of continuing the directorial constitution, was de- 
puted by his party to general Bonaparte to inform 
him of the dangers with which government was threat- 
ened. On general Bonaparte's return from Egypt, 
the plan of the revolution of the 18th Brumaire^ 
year 8, (9th of November, 1799,) was immediately- 
concerted between that general and Sifeyes, by the 
intervention of Talleyrand and Roederer; and the 
consular constitution was substituted for that of the 
year three. Sieyes,at first temporary consul, was ap- 
pointed to the conservative senate, of which he be- 
came first president ; and, at the desire of the two 
other consuls, Bonaparte and Roger-Ducos^ the legis- 
lative committees, before they dissolved, offered to 
Sieyes, as a national reward, the estate of Crosne, 
which he accepted. Since that time he has remain- 
fid in the conservative senate. 

SIMON (Antoine) a shoe-maker at Paris, Being 
employed as an agent of the commune in the prison 
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of the Temple, he was one of those who most fre- 
quently tormented and insulted Louis XVI.; it is how- 
ever asserted that, one day seeing the joy testified by 
the queen and madame Elisabeth at dining with the 
king, he exclaimed : " I believe these confounded 
women will make me cry." As he was the most ig- 
norant and most debauched of all the commissioners^ 
it was to him that the care of the dauphin was intrust* 
ed after the king's execution, and he became the in- 
strument of the hatred of the factions to that unhap- 
py child ; he taught him to swear, to drink, to curse 
his father, his mother, his aunt, to sing the Carmag- 
nole, and to cry long live the Sans-culottes. He ap- 
pears to have shortened the life of the young prince 
by ill-treatment, and afterwards by the strong liquors 
th^t he made him drink to excess. The ninth 
Thermidor put an end to his crimes; he was outlawed 
along with Robespierre, his protector, and executed 
the next day. He was 58 years of age, and was born 
at Troyes. 

SOMBREUIL (Stanislaus Virot de) a captain 

of hussars, 26 years of age, born at Lechoisies, re- 
sident at Poissy, was condemned to death on the 29th 
Prairial, year 2, (17th of Jun^, 1794,) by the re- 
volutionary tribunal of Paris, as an accomplice in the 
foreign faction, in the commotion of the prisons, and 
in the assassination of CoUot d' Herbois. He was taken 
to the scaffold in a red shirt. During his confine- 
ment at I^ Force, a charming young woman, by 
whom he was tenderly beloved, frequently went to 
see him. Having found him one day in a dreadful 
fever, she laid aside the dress of her sex, put on that 
of her lovep, and attended him thus for three days 
and three nights. 

SOMBKfeuiL (Charles Virot de) brother to 

the last-mentioned. Bom with an ardent disposition 
and astonishing bravery, he distinguished himself in 
the beginning of the revolution by the boldness with 
which he forced his friend, the young Polignac, out 
of the haudscof the seditious populace at the Palais- 

r2 
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RoyaK Having gone, some time after, into foreign 
countries, he served, in 1792, in the Prassian army, 
and distinguished himself in a brilliant manner, by 
seizing, at the head of four hussars, a convoy from 
100 men who were escorting it, and whom he per- 
suaded, by the determined air with which he advanc- 
ed upon them, that he made part of the van-guard of 
a considerable column : the king of Prussia immedi- 
ately gave him the order of military merit. He af- 
terwards made the winter campaign against Custines ; 
served, in 1793, in the Salm regiment of hussars be- 
longing to Condfe*s army in Alsace, and covered the 
retreat of the Austrian army. Going into Holland, 
he there displayed great courage and activity during 
the winter-campaign of 1794, and, at the head of 
a body of French emigrants, protected the retreat 
of the Batavian foi^ces. Being chosen, in 1795, by 
the English government^ to conduct a reinforcement 
to the troops disembarked at Quiberon under the or- 
ders of Hervilly, he landed there 48 hours before the 
engagement of the 2 1st of July, the day when Hoche 
attacked fort Penthi^vre. He was encamped on the 
right of this fort ; and, thanks to the dispositions and 
the prudent bravery of the commander in chief, he was 
not informed of the attack till the enemy's cannon fired 
upon him. Puisaye then sent him orders to retire, 
covering the re-embarkation of the other troops, 
which he at first efiected with great skill; but perfidy 
or cowardice had so combined all the measures, that 
it became impossible for him to embark : the greatest 
part of the emigrants whom he commanded having* 
laid down their arms, he requested life for those who 
accompanied him. " As for me," said<|ke to Hoche, 
" I abandon myself to my fate." He WM conducted, 
first to L'Orient, then to Vannes,.and learned that he 
was going to be shot. He immediately wrote to tiie 
commander of the English fleet a very affecting letr 
ter, in which he compl^ned bitteriy of Puisaye. Ko 
French officer could be found to compose the cmm- 
cilofwar; it was necessary to take DatchmeD, aenid 
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it was with great difficulty that the soldiers could be 
persuaded to fire on him. He refused to let his eyes 
be .bound, gave the signal for his death hiinse|f, and 
was lamented by all the republicans who surrounded 
him. The king of Prussia caused his pardon to be. 
requested of the French government, but it was too 
late; nor was any happier effect produced by the 
earnest solicitations of his sister who lived in raris^ 
where she enjoyed all the consideration due to 
courage and virtue. 

SONNINI, (C. S. DE Manomour) a naval officer 
and engineer, member of the agricultural society at 
Pafis, &c. born at Lun^ville on the 1st of February 
17^1> has published a great number of tracts on 
Natural History, Agriculture, and Rural Economy 
which are inserted in various collections. He trave- 
led a long time in Egypt, Greece, Turkey, and 
French Guiana, and was one of Buffon's coadjutors 
in the Natural History of Birds. We owe to him 
Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt, undertaken by 
order of the old government, l79o, in which are ob- 
servations of every kind, and a collection of forty 
plates containing portraits, views, plans, maps, an- 
tiquities, plants, animals: Essay on a Species of 
Commerce peculiar to the Islands of the Eastern Ar- 
chipelago, 1796; Buffon's Natural History, a new 
edition, in which the supplements are inserted in the 
text in their proper ^ place: the editor has added the 
natural history of the quadrupeds and birds discover- 
ed since the aeath of Buffon ; that of reptiles, fishes, 
insects, and worms ; and lastly, the history of plants, 
at which Buffon had not time to employ himself, in 
HO volumes, the last of which appeared in 1805; 
Travels in Greece and Turkey, 1801. Sonnini wrote 
the articles on birds, quadrupeds, reptiles, &c. in 
the Dictionary of Natural History, printed in 1800 
by D6terville. He is also the editor of the Library 
of Natural Philosophy, a publication which appears 
every month. 

SONTHONAX, (I. F.) bora ftt Oyona, and de- 
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puty from Ain, was successively delegated to St* 
Domingo by the constitutional king, by the conven- 
tion, and by the directory; he there acquired a cele- 
brity which renders him one of the most distinguished 
personages of the revolution. It is necessary to pre- 
face the history of his administration with a rapid 
summary of the condition of St. Domingo before his 
arrival in that island, the fate of which seemed already 
decided by the unseasonable decrees of the national 
assembly. Troubles had broken out there even 
before the arrival of the first civil commissioners 
Roume, Mirbeck, and St. Leger, who had been sent 
thither in 1791. Of the three provinces which com- 
posed the French part of the island, the richest, that 
of the north, was already a prey to a most terrible 
insurrection of the negroes; the whites, blocked up 
in Cape-town, durst not leave it, and their advanced 
posts were often attacked and forced. The province 
of the west was equally ravaged by civil war between 
the whites and the men of colour. The two parties 
were enlarged by armed slaves, and the towns of 
Port-au-Prince and Jacmel were burnt in the month of 
November in the same year, 1791. The province of 
the south, the least considerable of the three, pre- 
served its tranquillity some months longer; but it 
soon became the most unhappy, on account of the 
double insurrection of the negroes who blocked up 
its capital, and of the men of colour who, roasters of 
almost all the rest, burned and ravaged the plains 
and the boroughs. All these misfortunes had taken 
place before the arrival of Sonthonax, who did not land 
in the colony till the 17th of September 1792; the 
official documents which were transmittied to him on 
his landing, by the colonial assemblies/ prove the 
truth of these details. " The province in which you 
land,*' said the provincial assembly of the north, 
** and of which we are the representatives, that pro- 
vince formerly so flourishing, will present to you the 
most distressing spectacle. For more than a year 
it has been almost entirely in the power of the re^ 
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volted slaves. Half of its inhabitants have perished 
by the murderous sword, or sunk under the load of 
misery; more than three thousand dwellings are 
covered with ashes and rubbish." The apostolic 
prefect added still more to these sad accounts ; and 
an address to the national convention served only to 
confirm the facts, and represented the colony as ir- 
recoverably lost on the arrival of the commissioners. 
These commissioners having published the decrees 
concerning the liberty of the negroes, soon met with 
warm opposition from the colonists, which they en- 
deavoured to overcome by force. They armed the 
negroes, and thus gave the signal for the massacres 
which, after that time, desolated the unhappy coun- 
try. Sonthonax and his colleagues accused the co- 
lonists of having called the English to their assistance; 
after the example of the inhabitants of Martinique, 
they directed several military expeditions against 
them, and in June, 1793, entered Cape-town in 
triumph, and there gave themselves up to revolutionary 
acts, like what was then passing in France. Thid 
conduct shocked the majority of the inhabitants so 
much, that the civil commissioners were driven from 
Cape-town, on the Slst of the same montli, by force 
of arms; but the burning of that town by the negroes, 
soon after, proved a fatal reprisal for this act of 
vigour ; from that time the commissioners no longer 
restrained themselves, but armed all the negroes 
against the small number of whites who had survived 
the first massacres. In the mean time the proscrip- 
tion of Brissot and the party of the Gironde having 
occasioned that of Sonthonax, a degree of accusation 
was passed against him on Ihe 16th of July, 1793, 
and he departed to present his justification to the 
convention, but the 9th Thermidor, year 2, (27th 
of July, 1794,) having put an end to the governmeht 
of his personal enemies, he appeared without fear at 
the bar, and procured the repeal of the decree passed 
against him. The directory sent him again to the 
colonies in 1796. The return to moderation in France , 
and especially the influence of the Clichien party ia 
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the legislative body in 1797> soon occasioned a number 
of dcnunciationi against Sonthonax ; the deputy Vau« 
bianc»in particular, spoke forcibly in the tribune against 
his administration at St. Domingo; but his nomination ' 
to the legislative body put an end to bis power and to 
the attacks of his calumniators. After the 18th Fruc- 
tidor, year 5, {4th of September, 1797,) Sonthonax 
was admitted into the council of 500 without a dis- 
sentient voice. His opinions there were moderate; 
he sometimes spoke concerning the colonies, gave 
an account of their situation, and went out of the 
council in May, 1798. At the period of the 18th 
Brumaire, year 8, (9th of November, 1799) he was 
comprehended in the Hst of the transported, then ar- 
rested and taken to the Conciergerie, where he re<» 
mained but a few days. On his restoration to liberty 
he lived in obscurity, but nevertheless received 
orders in 1803 to leave Paris; Fontainbleau was 
appointed as his place of banishment, and this mea- 
sure was attributed to some things that he had said, 
ex[)ressing disapprobation of what was then passing 
in St. Domingo. At the end of 1805 he was still 
resident at Fontainbleau. 

SOU LA VIE (J. L.) a French man of letters, 
member of several literary societies, bom at Argen- 
tiorc in the department of Vaucluse, in 175SI. Before 
the revolution he wore the ecclesiastical dress, being 
in holy orders. Having then joined the revolution- 
ary party, he was appointed, in 1793, resident at 
Geneva. He has been accused as the author of 
the troubles and crimes which distracted that city 
in 1793 and 1794. Having presumed to listen to 
denunciations against Robespierre, he was denounc- 
ed in November, 1793, in the Jacobin club, as keeping 
up a correspondence with the federalists. On the 
30th of December he was summoned to appear, and 
his successor even received orders to send him back 
to Paris under a strong escort. Escaping from this 
danger, he regained his office, and took care to lavish 
praises on the government of Robespierre. Some 
time t^ofore the 9th Thermidor> year S^ (37th of 
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July, 1794,) he sent him for his table the finest fish 
of the lake. He was imprisoned during the re-action^ 
but recovered his liberty by the amnesty of 1796, 
and afterwards employed himself in literary labours. 
He has published a great number of works, among 
which the following are remarkable: Natural History 
of the South of France, 1780; General Collection of 
all the foreign or French Prints that contain any 
thing interesting in regard to the History of France, 
in 160 volumes, of two sizes, folio and atlas : this com- 
pilation concludes with 22 volumes, folio, of engrav* 
ings and caricatures, produced by the revolution, 
and with the Military, Medallic, and Monumental 
History of the Revolution. Soulavie is the editor of 
the Memoirs of Maurepas, written by his secretary. 
Sale; of the Memoirs of d' Aiguillon, ^vritten by the 
count de Mirabeau ; of Massillon's Memoirs of the 
Minority of Louis XV.; of the Memoirs of the Duke 
de St. Simon. He has also published a very long, 
but very inaccurate account of the revolution. His 
Memoirs of Marshal Richelieu are nothing but a ro- 
mance of the same kind.^ All these crude compila>- 
tions have however met with some success out of 
France. Soulavie is in the enjoyment of some for- 
tune; he married, though he was a priest, but dur* 
ing the pope's stay in France, he was, at his. own 
desire, restored to a secular life. 

SOULT, a French marshal of the empire, served^ 
under the old government, as a subaltern officer in a 
regiment of infantry. In the beginning of the revo- 
lution he inlisted in a battalion of volunteers "of the 
Haut Rhin, and became their adjutant-major, after 
which he went as adjutant to the staff of the Moselle 
army. Being appointed adjutant-general, he, as 
chief of the staff of general Lef<&vre's division, made 
the campaigns of 1794 and 179^, in the armies of 
the Moselle, and of Sambre and Meuse; in 1796 he 
was appointed general of brigade, then went into 
Italy, made the campaign of 1799, with distinction, 
in that country, where he was shut up in Genoa with 
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general Massena. The proofs of talent and courage 
that he gave on various occasions, gained him in a 
very particular manner the attention and favour of 
the government. He afterwards became one of the 
generals who commanded the infantry of the consul's 
guard, accompanied the first consul to Brussels in 
180S, was appointed commander of the camp of St. 
Osier, then marshal of France after the accession of 
the first consul to the imperial throne. In Septem- 
ber, 1804, he obtained the fourth cohort of the legion 
of honour, was decorated with the red ribbon on the 
1st of February, 4 805, and created a knight of the 
order of St. Hubert of Bavaria in the month of May 
in the same year. It was he who, when command- 
ing at Boulogne in the beginning of 1805, announced 
to the government that the English had just thrown 
on shore balls of cotton infected with the plague, in 
order to spread that scourge in France. On the re- 
commencement of hostilities with Austria in Septem- 
ber, he commanded one of the divisions of the great 
army; passed the Rhine at Spires on the 26th of 
October; fell upon Heilbron, then penetrated into 
Suabia, and seized on Memmingen, which was so 
shamefully surrendered to him without the least re- 
sistance by general Spangen ; this contributed great- 
ly to the capitulation of Ulm. In November mar- 
shal Soult put the enemy's right wing to flight, and 
contributed, by his manoeuvres, to the success of the 
bsttle of JuntersdorflF. In February, 1806, he was 
in prince Joseph's army which took possession of 
Naples. 

STAEL-HOLSTEIN (the baroness of) daughter 
to M. Nicker. Her birth, her tastes, her principles, 
the reputation of her father, the functions of her hus- 
band, and above all her conduct in the revolution, 
have brought her into notice, frequently in a dis- 
agreeable manner; the political factions and the 
literary circles with which she has been connect- 
ed, have by turns disputed with each other for her 
fame. She was rejected by the republicans and the 
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royalists, and public opinion in France places her in 
the party which desired a constitutional monarchy, 
and perhaps a change of dynasty. She was obliged 
to quit France with her husband, but returned thi- 
ther in 1797, and was supposed to have had consider- 
able influence in the political events of that time, by 
her ascendant ov^r the principal leaders of the con« 
stitutional circle, formed under the protection of the 
directory. In 1803 her intimacy with Benjamin 
Constant the Swiss, and with some other persons of 
the opposition, drew upon her the suspicions of the 
consular government ; and she was obliged to leave 
the capital. She some time after solicited in vain a 
sum of two millions, which her father had left in the 
public treasury of Paris. Since that time she has 
lived in retirement at Copet, where she received the 
last sighs of her father, and published a Historical 
Panegyric on him. In the works of Madame de 
Stael there is always force, often talent, and sometimes 
even rationality and depth ; but we also frequently 
find in them an affeqtation of new words, as well as 
contradictions and inconsistencies. We owe to her 
the following works: Letters on the Character and 
Writings of J. J. Rousseau, 1789; Essay on Fictions ; 
Reflections on Peace, addressed to Mr. Pitt and to 
the French, 1795; On the Influence of the Passions, 
on the Happiness of Individuals, and of Nations, 1796 ; 
on Literature, considered as connected with Social 
Institutions, 1800; on the Influence of Revolutionaon 
Letters; Delphine, a novel. In 1806 madame de 
Stael amused herself with acting tragedy at Geneva, 
and it is said that she displayed great talent for it. . 

STOFFLET (Nic.) commander in chief of one of 
the royal armies of the Vendue, was born at Lun6- 
ville. After having served for 16 years as a common 
soldier, he became game-keeper to the count de 
Matilevrier;' and, in March, 1793, seeing Lowetf 
Anjou and the neighbouring country very much ex- 
asperated against the government, he imitated the 
example of Cathelineau, who had just raised the stan« 
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dard of revolt^ collected about 60 blacksmiths^ and,- 
joining that first chief of the insurrections, he seized 
on Chollet on the 15th of March, 1793, and on 
Vihiers the next day ; he then marched to Bressuire, 
in conjunction with Laroche Jacquelin, delivered 
Lescure, Desessarts, Marigny, &c. who became so 
many chiefs of the Vendue, and followed d'Elb^e, 
who had afterwards the chief command of the army 
of Upper Poitou ; he was warmly attached to that 
ffeneral^ accompanied him every where, frequently 
defeated the republicans, and was by them con- 
sidered a very good officer. After the passage of the 
Loire he was made major-general, and had a very 
great share in the victories of Laval and Dol. After 
the defeat at Mans he repassed the Loire with La- 
roche Jacquelin, and, after that leader's death, became 
one of the three generals of the Vendee, and com- 
manded in Upper Poitou and Anjou, which he brought 
into his cause. In January, 1795, the royalists were 
in want of money, and Stofflet, who had a printing- 
office at his disposal, caused some negociable bills to 
be made, which did not however obtain any confi- 
dence. In February he learned that Charette and 
Sapinaud had treated with the republicans ; at first 
he refused to follow their example, but he soon saw 
all the enemy's forces join to overwhelm him, and on 
the 2d of May, 1795, concluded at St. Florent a sort of 
peace or armistice with the republic, from which time 
we may date the marked decline of his party. Per- 
ceiving that Hoche did more harm to the royalists in 
one month with the arms of address and moderation, 
than he could have occasioned them in six months by 
fighting them, he recommenced hostilities in the be- 
ginning of December ; but it was not in his power 
to assemble considerable forces, and to stir up again 
a country which the republican general had gained 
by his mildness and tolerance, or intimidated by the 
moving cqlumns which incessantly traversed it in all 
directions. He was soon betrayed by some inhabi* 
tants of Saugrenidre, whom he had come to urge to 
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take np arms again, was carried off by a detachment 
-of 200 grenadiers and 25 horsemen, and made pri- 
soner, notwithstanding the resistance that he at first 
endeavoured to oppose to them. He had with him 
only one servant and two aids-de-camp ; he was 
conveyed to Angers, and shot on the 23d of February, 
1796 ; he died with composure at the age of 44 5 it is 
computed that in two years he had fought 150 battles 
with the repubHcans. 

SUCHET (L. G.) a French general, born at LyoiK 
was at first chief of the 4th battalion of Ard^che, and 
distinguished himself at the head of that corps at the 
siege of Toulon in 1793 : on the 20th of September 
he took prisoner the English commander in chiefs 
O'Hara. The next year his battalion took three 
standards from the Austrians at Loano. On the 7th 
Fructidor, year four, he was dangerously wounded, 
and confined to his bed for several months ; he thai 
rejoined the 18th demi-brigade, and with it made 
the brilliant campaign which occasioned the treaty of ■ 
Campo-Formio. He was again wounded at Tarvis, and 
a third time at Nusmack in Upper Stiria, where he was 
nominated chief of brigade by general Bonaparte oti 
the field of battle. In* 1798 he served in the army 
which the directory sent into Switzerland under the 
orders of Brune, and he was commissioned tOb present 
to the government tHe colours taken from the ene- . 
my. He was then promoted to the rank of general 
of brigade, and in that capacity rejoined the army of 
Italy, the command of which had been given to 
Brune. This general made him chief of his staff, a sta- 
tion which he retained under generalJoubert. Pi^mont 
was a source of great apprehensions respecting the 
rear of the army ^ Joubert resolved to occupy it, and 
general Suchet contrived the expedition. The coun- 
try was invaded, and the Sardinian army defeated 
before the court had thought of resistance. . Some 
time after general Suchet received orders to join the 
army of Switzerland, and he was detached into the 
Orisons, where he remained for six days separated 
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from the wtiole army ; he nevertheless defended his 
posts of Davos, Bergen, and Spugen, and rejoined 
the army, retiring by the sources of the Rhine on St. 
Gothard, without suffering his ranks to be broken. 
'After the disasters of Scherer's campaign, Joubert 
returned to take the command of the army of Italy, 
and obtained for general Suchet the rank of general 
of division, and -sent for him to commit his general 
staff to him. The battle of Novi followed close upon 
j^ arrival of Joubert, who received in it the fatal blow 
which deprived France of one of her niost able de- 
fenders, and Suchet of his best friend. He continued 
to direct the general staff under Moreau and Cham- 
pionnet, who succeeded each other in the command. 
After the 18th Brumaire, year 8, (9th of November, 
17999) Massena was sent into Italy, and Suchet was 
appointed by the 6rst consul his lieutenant-general. 
The command of the centre was conferred on him, 
and, at the head of that weak body he defended the 
entrance of the bridge of Var, before which failed the 
efforts of Melas, and his lieutenant EInitz. In the 
various battles which general Suchet fought at that 
time, he took from the Au§trians 11,200 prisoners, 
33 pieces of artillery, and & standards. By this de- 
fence he saved the south of France from an invasion, 
and the diversion he operated was very useful to the • 
army of reserve which was crossing the Alps under 
the command of the first consul. In 1801 general 
Bonaparte opened the campaign in Italy, and lieu- 
tenant-general Suchet commanded the centre. He 
passed the Mincio with the main body of general 
Dupont, and defeated the connt de Bellegarde at 
Puzzoli; the Austrians lost 8000 men. After the 
treaty of Luneyille he was made inspector-general 
of the infantry. In 1802 and 1803 he inspected va- 
rious departments in the south aqd west. On the 4th 
Brumaire, year 12, the emperor gave him the com- 
mand of a division of the camp of Boulogne. He 
was made grand officer of the legion of honour, and, 
soon after, governor of the imperial palace of Lacken, 
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near Brussels. Towards the end of 1805 general 
Suchet was employed in the great army of Germany, 
and his division distinguished itself at Ulm, Holla- 
bfunn, and especially Austerlitz^ where it formed a 
part of that left wing which divided the enemy^ and^ 
according to the expression of the 30th bulletin, 
marched in rows, by regiments, as if exercising. . 
He obtained the grand ribbon of the legion of ho- 
nour on the 8th of February, 1806. 

SULLEAU, born in Picardv, a counsellor in th©* 
parliament of Paris, had, like Kobespierre, and most 
of the chiefs of the popular party, been brought up 
at the college of .Louis-le-grand; and he defended 
monarchy with almost as much fury as the others 
shewed in attacking it. His pamphlet^ against the 
duke of Orleans and the Jacobins, his interrogatiM 
at the Chatelet, his arrest on the 21st of July, 1791v 
and lastly, a journey to Coblentz, had signalized him 
as a zealous counter-revolutionist; on the 10th of 
August he assembled some royalists, and patroled at 
their head; being met by a republican party, he was 
attacked and massacred, with five others, in the court 
of the Feuillans. Only two months before he had 
married Mademoiselle Halle, daughter of a celebi]^ted 
painter, and he left her with child ; his head wail cut 
off and carried about the streets of Paris on the end 
of a pike. The son, of whom Ma^^e Sullean was 
afterwards delivered, was living in 1806. His name 
will recal to the friends of order and to the friends 
of monarchy, one of their most estimable defenders. 
Some time after the death of her husband Madame 
Sulleau married M. Leli^vre de Lagrange, son to the 
-Marquis de Lagrange, a knight of St. Louis; he is 
now colonel of a regiment of dragoons. M. de La- 
grange was as zealous for the revolution as M. de 
Sulleau was adverse to it. 

SUWOROW RIMINISKI (Alexander) a Rus^ 

sian field-marshal, was born in 1730 of an ancient 
family. His father, who had been a general and was 
become a senator, intended him for the magistracy^ 
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but young Suworow, aspiring only to arms, entered 
into the service in 1742 as a common soldier^ and 
raised himself from rank to rank till be attained that 
of colonel in 1762, after having distinguished him- 
self in the seven years war against the Prussians. He 
displayed equal courage in fighting the confederates 
of Poland, during the campaigns from 1769 to 1772, 
which brought on the first dismemberment of that 
state. Catherine II. then bestowed on him the rank 
of major-general and the order of Alexander Newski : 
in 1773 he distinguished himself against Pugat-^ 
schew. In 1774 he joined the army which the able 
Romanzow commanded against the Turks, and per- 
formed prodigies of valour. He soon passed the 
Danube at tj;ie head of a detachment, in spite of the 
efforts of the Ottomans, and encamped under the 
walls of Silistria; then, joining Kameaskoi, they 
together beat the Reiss-Effendi, who had 40,000 men, 
and took all his artillery from him. These services 
gained him the order of St. George of the second class^ 
and the rank of lieutenant-general. In 1783 he sub- 
dued the Kuban and Budziack Tartars, and made 
them take an oath of fidelity to the empress, who 
then sent him her picture, the grand cross of Wolo- 
dimlr, and the commission of commander-in-chief.. 
In 1787 he successfully defended Kinburn against the 
Ottoman fleet "r. the pacha of Oczakow had landed 
6000 men to surprise this town ; Suworow allowed 
them to come on shore, and sent against them only 
some musqueteers, who pretended to be terrified and 
to retire in disorder. The Turks advanced, were sur- 
rounded, and not one escaped the Russian sword. 
Suworow, wounded in the arm, receiv^ from Cathe- 
rine a diamond plume, and the order of St. An- 
drew. In 1788 he caused the Turks to be attacked 
by the Russian fleet under the command of Paul 
Jones and the prince of Nassau-Si6gen, who de- 
feated them twice. Having taken Hhe command 
of the left wing of prince Potemkin's army at 
Oczakow^ he was wounded in the neck in a sally. 
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and carried to Kinburn, where he was wounded again 
by the bursting of a powder magazine^ which pre- 
vented him from serving during the remainder of the 
campaign. In 1789 he was employed at the head of 
a^ detached body of Prince Potemkin's army, acted 
in concert with the Austrian general, the prince of 
Cobourg, and, on the 21st of July, gained with 
him the battle of Forhani ; but, on the 22d of Sep- 
tember, the general of the Austrian army having suf- 
fered himself to be surrounded by that of the grand 
vizier, 100,000 strong, Suworow, who had only 
10,000, fell unexpectedly on the Turks, and re- 
mained master of the field of battle. *' My friends," 
cried he to the soldiers, " do not look at the eyes of 
the enemy, look at their breasts, it is there that you 
must strike." This victory, gained near the river of 
Riminisk, obtained him the surname of Riminiski, 
and the title of count of the Roman empire. The 
town of Ismaitow had resisted for seven months, and 
general Gudowitsch had been obliged to raise the 
siege J in November Potemkin ordered Suworow to 
take it at all events. He marched with the greatest ce- 
lerity, notwithstanding the rigour of the season ; on 
the third day after his arrival he assembled his sol- 
diers, and said to them, " No quarter, provisions are 
dear." The attack was made;. the Russians were 
twice repulsed ; the third time they penetrated into 
the town, into the houses, into the mosques, and put 
all to the sword ; 20,000 Turks perished on this day, 
which occasioned the Russian general to be surnamed 
butcher. In 1792 he was appointed to act in Poland; 
profiting by the advantages obtained by M. de Fer- 
sen, who had just defeated and taken prisoner general 
Kosciusko, he, with his usual celerity and impetuo- 
sity, attacked and destroyed all the hostile troops who 
still kept the field, marched to Warsaw, and forced 
the suburbs of Prague after a bloody assault. The 
Poles lost 9000 men there, and this victory, which 
occasioned the surrender of Warsaw and the subjec- 
tion of Poland, decided the fate of that kingdom. 
VOL. III. S 
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Suworow was rewarded with the title of field-marshal. 
" You know/' wrote the empress to him, '' that I do 
not promote any one before his turn; but it is you 
who have made yourself field-marshal by the con- 
quest of Poland.'' Paul I. succeeded his mother, and 
at first behaved with something more than coldness 
to him, for venturing openly to censure his sove- 
reign's love of innovation; but with the mixture of 
courage and peculiarity which constituted his cha- 
racter he supported this change, and ere long was re- 
warded by the conviction expressed of his merits by 
the emperor, who intrusted to him the guidance of 
the troops whom he sent to Italy in 1799 against the 
French. On the 18th of April Suworow took the 
command of the combined Austro-Russian armies, 
hastened to profit by the advantages generals Kray 
and Melas had gained over Scherer, repulsed general 
Moreau, who being more skilful, contended for every 
inch of ground though with inferior forces, defeated 
him on the 27th of April at the passage of the Adda, 
routed one of his corps on the I6th of May at Ma- 
rengo, and successively drove him from Alexandria 
and Turin. His hastening forward without having 
opposed sufficient forces to the army which Macdo- 
nald was leading back from Naples, has been imputed 
to him as a great fault, but he repaired it, at least in 
part, by the rapidity of his march against the English 
general, as soon as he learnt that he was advancing on 
his rear, and after having defeated the corps which op- 
posed his passage, he repulsed him with loss in the 
two engagements fought the 18th and 19th of Jime 
on the Trebia, and thus freed himself from the ap- 
prehension of being surrounded, but could not cut 
off his retreat towards France. The skill of Moreau, 
and the constancy of the French, afterwards rendered 
his progress almost nothing, and the river of Genoa 
became in a manner impassable to him. Joubert 
however having, in September, advanced to Novi, 
was defeated there in a long and bloody battle, in 
which he lost his life. A misunderstanding then pre- 
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Vailed between the courts of Petersburg!! and Vienna, 
and Suworow received orders to separate from the 
Austrians, and to go into Switzerland w ith the few 
troops that he had left, to take the command of those 
that had just arrived there under the conduct of M. 
de Korsakow. He directed his march through Italian 
Switzerland, and soon saw himself surrounded by 
the French, who had just completely routed at Zu- 
rich the army that he was going to join, Massena 
thought himself sure of crushing him, but he over- 
came all obstacles and re-animated the courage of his 
soldiers, who were twenty times about to give way. 
It is said that one day, seeing them resolved to lay dowa 
their arms, rather than climb mountains again and 
fight amidst snow and ice, he coldly ordered a ditch 
to be dug, stretched himself in it before them, and 
told them to cover him with earth, adding, that he 
had only that service to ask of them, since they re- 
fused to follow him : this species of eloquence elec- 
trified them, and they immediately swore never to 
abandon him. He defeated the corps that came up 
with him, and arrived in Germany with the shattered 
t'emnant of his army. This retreat was the last exploit 
of the general^ the Russian troops having been re- 
called by their sovereign. In January, 1800, he was 
at Prague, where he had several conferences with 
the Austrian general de Bellegarde and the ambassa-* 
dor Spencer Smith ; he married his son to the princess 
of Courland, and continued his march to Peters- 
burgh with his army, in obedience to the strict orders 
of Paul I. On his arrival he was rather coldly re- 
ceived by that sovereign, and died, on the 18th of 
May, at his estate of Polendorff in Esthonia, at the 
age of 71. The emperor Alexander has erected to 
him a statue, to which, on its inauguration, Suworow's 
ancient companions in arms paid the military honours 
that he would have received himself, and prince Con- 
stantine pronounced his eulogium. Born with great 
talent and vivacity, general Suworow possessed con- 
siderable information, and spoke several languages 

s 2 
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with facility. The originality of dress, way of life, 
and language, with which be has been reproached, 
were doubtless in some degree natural to him ; but 
as he was master of great skill and finesse, he knew 
how to make them instruments of success. Catherine 
loved whatever was extraordinary : he therefore took 
care to announce his victories to her in a laconic 
style that delighted her. In his first wars, after hav- 
ing taken the town of Toutoukai in Bulgaria, he 
wrote to his sovereign, " Glory to God ! praise to 
Catherine ! the town is taken and I am in it.'' He eave 
her an account of the capture of Ismaelow in these 
few words, ** Madam, the proud Ismail is at your 
feet.** He took pleasure in putting his orders into 
verse, and often in sendiiig his reports so to the empress. 
Knowing all the power of superstition over a rising 
nation, he made use of it with skill to inflame his 
soldiers; the day before a battle, he wrote in the 
order that all those who should be killed fighting 
would go to Paradise. He never gave the signal for 
engaging without making the sign of the cross, and 
kissing a little image of the Virgin, or of St. Nicholas, 
which he always carried about him. In the evening, 
after beat of drum, he obliged all the oflicers to recite 
a prayer before the soldiers. The superior officers 
became his sedret enemies, because he banished luxury 
from his camps, and because he was very strict in 
service; but the soldiers adored him; among them 
he affected as much simplicity as roughness in his 
manners. He often changed his shirt in the mid- 
dle of the camp, and covered himself with a 
sheep's-skin only. His frugal way of life rendered 
him better able to support the fatigues of war. Ori- 
ginality was often a matter of contrivance with him ^ 
when he laid aside his sheep-skin to put on the mar- 
shal's uniform, he took care to load himself imme* 
diately with all his crosses, platdk, orders, and pic- 
tures, in order to be equally remarkable for another 
extreme. He reftised to engage in any diplomatic 
or political works, saying *^ A pen is unsuitable to 
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the hand of a soldier.*' He possessed', to a supreme 
degree, boldness, activity, and the art of inflaming the 
troops and attaching them to his destiny ; but he has 
been reproached with shallow combinations, manoeu- 
vres more rapid than wise, and with having used vic- 
tory with too little humanity. The history of his nu- 
merous and astonishing campaigns, as well in the 
north as against the Turks and the French, has been 
published in Germany, and subsequently in France. 

TALLEYRAND-PERIGORD (Charles Mau- 
rice) minister of foreign affairs, ci-devant bishop of 
Autun, abb6 of Celles and St. Denis, born at Paris ip 
1754, deputy from the clergy of the bailiwick of 
Autun to the states-general, joined the meeting of 
the commons in the opening of the states- general. 
He added to talent a great facility of labour and ap- 
plication. His name, his dignity, and his example, 
operated on a great number of rectors. On the 6th 
and 7th of July, 1789, he proposed declaring null all 
authoritative mandates. On the 20th of August he 
procured the adoption of an article concerning the 
admission of all citizens, without distinction, to all 
offices. Three days afterwards he opposed the men- 
tion of divine worship in the declaration of the rights 
of man, and maintained that it was in the constitu- 
tional act that the sacred and holy name of the Ca- 
tholic religion ought to be pronounced. In August, 
October, and November, he "made speeches on the 
finances. In the first he acknowledged the necessity ' 
of a new loan ; in the second he recommended the 
sale of the property of the clergy, and maintained that 
it was no less just than asefiil ; and lastly, in the third, 
he opposed projects presented by Necker, and sug- 
gested the creation of government notes. TowarcU 
the end of November he was one of the commid^ 
sioners appointed to examine into the state of the bapk 
of discount; and, in January 1^90, he became it 
member of the committee of taxes. Ii^February Jjie 
composed the address to the French, to remind the 
people what the Aationpl assembly had already done 
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for them, and what it still intended to do, and filled 
the president's chair ; on the 14th of July he cele- 
brated the mass of the federation. In August and 
September he again presented several reports on the 
finances and on th(e national debt, and warmly re- 
commended the issuing of assignats. On the 29th of 
December he published an address to the clergy, giv- 
ing an account of the motives which had induced him 
to take the constitutional oath, and exhorting them 
to follow his example. On the 14th of January, 
1791, he was appointed deputy from the department 
of Paris, and in March and November he joined the 
abbe Sifey^s.in defending the unsworn priests. Hav- 
ing been very intimate with Mirabeau, he appeared, 
on the 3d of March, 1791, in the tribune, and, after 
having bestowed some eulogiums on the memory of 
his friend, read a long Discourse on Inheritances, a 
ivork which Mirabeau, at his death, had intrusted to 
him, to be communicated to the assembly. It was he 
also who, assisted by the bishops of Lyda and Baby- 
lon, consecrated the first bishops, called constitutional ; 
a measure which drew upon him the displeasure of 
the court of Rome, expressed in a monition from 
Pius VI. of date of the 17th of April, 1791. After the 
session M. de Talleyrand was sent into England with 
Chauvelin, as private negociator, in order to avert 
war, and even to conclude a treaty of peace and com- 
merce between the two nations ; but the system of 
tergiversation adopted by the English ministry use- 
lessly prolonged this negociation, which wore away in 
notes and answers, always evasive on the part of the 
British cabinet, which was at the same time stirring 
up the war on the continent. The 10th of August 
soon after gave a pretence for the refiisal to acknow- 
ledge the character of the agents : Chauvelin returned 
to France, and M. de Talleyrand remained in Eng- 
land till the progress of the revolution obliged the 
English miniitry to take measures completely hostile, 
and then M. de Talleyrand was involved in the effects 
of the bill against suspected strangers, and was obliged 
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to leave England in 1794. Terrified at the blood 
which he saw flowing in his country, and informed 
likewise that, after the 10th of August, 1792, papers 
had been found at the Tuileries which might compro- 
mise him; he durst not return to France, but retired to 
the United States of America. After the 9th Thermi- 
dor, (27th of July, 1794,) he returned to Europe; in ^ 
1795 took steps with the committee of public safety 
to obtain the repeal of a decree of accusation passed 
against him, as well as the CTasure of his name from 
the list of emigrants ; ?ind these requests having been 
granted him in the meeting of the 4th of September, 
he returned to Paris, became a member of the na- 
tional Institute, and on the 16th of July, 1797, en- 
tered into the administration of foreign affairs, in the 
place of Charles Lacroix. From that time he began 
to acquire great influence in the government. How- 
ever, on the 20th of July, 1797, that is to say, about 
a month after Sifey6s' entrance into the directory, he 
gave in his resignation, and was one of those who^ 
with Roederer, contrived the events of the J 8th Bru- 
maire, after which Bonaparte recalled him to the ad- 
ministration of foreign affairs. He nevertheless de- 
clared against the measures which appeared likely to 
follow that revolution, and even wrote in favour of 
adjutant-general Jorry, by whom he had before been 
attacked with the greatest violence. Since that time 
he has continued to direct the diplomatic affairs of 
France with the greatest skill, and in particular pre- 
sided in the negociations which preceded the treaties 
of Lunfeville and Ami&s. In June, 1802, after the 
public re-establishment of the Catholic worship in 
France, the first consul obtained for him, from the 
pope, a brief, which restored him to a secular and lay 
life, and authorized his marriage with Mrs. Grant. 
In 1803 M. de Talleyrand accompanied the first con- 
sul in his journey to the Netherlands ; and in 1805 
was present at the coronation at Milan. At the end 
of the same year he went to Strasburgh, and then to 
Vienna and rresburgh^ where he signed the treaty of 
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peace with Austria. In 1804 he was chosen candi- 
date to the conservative senate by the elective college 
of Cantal 5 shortly after he was named high chamber- 
lain, and on the 1st of February, 1805, decorated with 
the red ribbon. In May of the same year he was 
made knight of the orders of Prussia and Bavaria. 
There are by him the following works : Essay on Lot- 
teries, 1779; Several Reports to the Constituent As- 
sembly; Essay on Public Education, 1791 ; Essay on 
the Commercial Intercourse of the United States with 
England, inserted in the second volume of the Me- 
moirs of the Institute ; Essay on the Advantages to 
be derived from New Colonies under the Present Cir- 
cumstances, ibid; Report made to the Conservative 
Senate on the Blows aimed by the Corsairs of Bar*- 
bary at the Commerce of the European Powers. 
TALLIEN (Jean Lambert) son to the porter of 

a great nobleman, who having taken a liking to him^ 
had him brought up with more care than his father's 
situation seemed to require. He became successively 
homme d'affaires to the marquis de Bercy; an attor- 
ney's clerk; was employed in the offices of commerce 
and finance; was secretary to tbe deputy Brostaret 
during the constituent assembly, and waslj^tly correc«> 
tor of the press in the Moniteur office. Though still 
very young, he chose, in 1791, to work on his own 
account, and then began to write a Journal, entitled 
The Citizens' Friend, which did not meet with great 
success. Besides this he dispersed a weekly paper, 
and passed the rest of his time in pronouncing civic 
discourses on the constitution. So much zeal soon 
gained him the confidence of the multitude; he 
figured in the sections, and on the 8th of July, 1792, 
he appeared in the assembly at the head of a depu- 
tation, to declaim against the departqnent which had 
suspended Potion on account of the troujbles of the 
21st of June, and to demand his r^storatiQn. On the 
10th of August he was nfuped secretary-general of 
the commune, and from thut time began to play a 
more considerable part, On the 31st he appeared 
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again at the bar of the legislature^ to solicit the repeal 
of the decree which put an end to the provisional mu- 
nicipality ; and on the 3d of September he went thi- 
ther again, at three . o'clock in the morning, with 
Truchon, to present a report on the assassinations in 
the prisons. He declared that the commune had 
used all its endeavours to prevent them, and neverthe- 
less did not forget to place before the eyes of the re- 
presentatives the manner in which the people exer- 
cised their justice. AH the authentic papers, among 
others that very speech in which he declared that 
the massiEicres were ended, whereas they did not cease 
at Bicetre till the evening of the 4th, at La Force till 
the 7th, &c. ; an order which he, with Huguenin ai^d 
Meh^e had signed on the SOth of Ajugufit'for the im- 
prisonment of those who were, afterwards murdered; 
the same discourse of the 15th, in which he announced 
that the soil of liberty would in a few days be purged 
from them ; a decree which he signed with that same 
Huguenin, and in concert with Manuel; a decree 
which began with these words, " To arms ! to arms, 
citizensi" and which became a signal for murder; in 
short, several other proofs of a similar nature have 
caused him to be accused of these crimes. In the 
^ame month he was appointed deputy from Seine et 
Oise to the national convention, and frequently ap- 
peared in the tribune to make denunciations. On the 
11th, 13th, and 15th of December, he pressed the 
trial of Louis XVI. added new charges to the act of 
accusation, opposed the granting him counsel, and 
even the allowing him to hold communication with 
his own family ; and on the day of trial voted for his 
death. During the course of the year 179S he was 
often on missions, and every where conducted himself 
like a zealous partisan of revolutionary measure$. 
Bourdeaux, in particular, was the theatre of his pro- 
consulships and there he worthily seconded his col- 
leagues Baudot andYsabeau: their correspondence 
at this period (the beginning of 1794) would alone be 
sufficient to proye wb^t violent measures tbey took. 
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Love, however, appeared all at once to change his 
character. Madame de Fontenai, whose maiden name 
was Cabarrus, had come to Bourdeaux in order to 
embark for Spain, whither she was going to rejoin her 
husband; she was imprisoned, and, fearing to in- 
crease the number of victims, she, in order to save her- 
self, flattered the violent passion with which she in- 
spired Tallinn, who from that time entirely given up 
to luxury and pleasure, not only ceased to persecute, 
but, in February, 1794, in^conj unction with that same 
Ysabeau, even dissolved the military and revolutionary 
committees of Bourdeaux for distressing the citizens. 
Their conduct was disapproved of by the committee 
of public safety, who had just sent a man of the name 
of Peyrin d'Herval, secretary to Couthon, into that 
town to inspect them ; Tallien, very much dissatis- 
fied, immediately returned to Paris; and from that 
period we may date the troubles which madame de 
Fontenai, whom he did not marry till after the 9th 
Thermidor, year two, (27th of July, 1794,) then met 
.with in the capital and the hatred which he owed to 
Robespierre and his satellites. Regard of his own 
safety also induced him to attack a power which he 
saw resolved to destroy him ; his decisive character 
had gained him some influence after his return from 
Bourdeaux: in March he was secretary, and then 
president of the convention ; he repelled with energy 
those who presumed to blame his conduct during his 
missions, and shewed pretensions and an activity 
which disquieted Robespierre. In the meeting of the 
21st of March the tyrant accused him, at the end of 
a speech that he had just pronounced against the H^- 
bertists ; and the man who had sacrificed that faction 
prevented the printing of an invective against it, un- 
der pretence that Tallien had introduced into it as- 
sertions contrary to truth. Tallien then saw the blow 
that threatened him ; but he was not yet ready, and 
he submitted, as he did also on the 11th of June, on 
which day Robespierre treated him with the greatest 
haughtiness in the convention. At the very time 
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ivhen Tallien was plotting the destruction of Robes- 
pierre (5th of May, 1794,) his ventured, in the tribune 
of the Jacobin club, to become the defender of Jour- 
dan Cut-Throat, whom he described as a hero. How- 
ever, the very certainty of the danger redoubling his 
energy, and the faction of the Thermidorians being 
organized, he attacked the tyrant while he was still 
temporizing, and on the 27th of July he painted, in 
the liveliest colours^ all the atrocities under which 
France groaned, and of which he considered Robes- 
pierre as the principal author. After having repeated 
all the details of his bloody tyranny, all the crimes 
that he had ordered, all the atrocious laws that he had 
caused to be passed, all the victims that he had sacri- 
ficed ; endeavouring to make the convention blush at 
so shameful a slavery, he turned to the bust of Brutus, 
invoked his genius, and, drawing a poniard from his 
girdle, swore that he would plunge it into the heart of 
Robespierre if the representatives of the people had 
not the courage to order his arrest, and to break their 
chains. In vain did Robespierre attempt to repel 
this yiolent attack, he could not make himself heard, 
and the convention gave orders for his arrest, and 
then for his execution. Though the motive which 
animated Tallien was no other than his personal inte- 
rest, he nevertheless did an essential service ; but he 
did not afterwards gain all the advantage from it that 
he had doubtless promised himself. Always sure of 
succeeding when he declaimed against Fouquier- 
Tinville, Barere, and ether Robespierrists, he met 
with strong opposition whenever he tried to bring 
back the convention to the rigorous measures which 
accorded with his disposition. He also endeavoured, 
without success, to throw upon Julien de la Drome 
the younger, the responsibility for the measures of ter- 
ror organized at Bourdeaux, and accused that agent, 
then very young, of having executed there the will of 
Robespierre, and of having obliged the representa- 
tives on missions to be only passive witnesses of hi^ 
operations. Julian recriminated warmly, gave badk 
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to Tallien the little fame of which he was willing to 
strip himself, and from this contest resulted a kind of 
tacit agreement, of which examples are not rare in 
the revolution, by which they sincerely renounced 
the intention of destroying each other ; and as vic- 
tims to the public opinion were nevertheless wanting, 
their peace contributed in no small degree to the 
bringing Carrier to trial, whose mission was' soon at- 
tacked by all parties, whilst that to Bourdeaux was 
covered with the veil of silence, though not with that 
of oblivion. On the 22d of October and 14th of No- 
vember, 1794, however, Cambon attacked him with 
bitterness, accusing him of having been himself a vio- 
lent terrorist, and of still protecting robbers ; but an 
unexpected event again turned the public attention on 
him. In the night of the 9th of September he was 
assaulted just as he was going into his house, at half 
past twelve. His colleague, Mercier, declares that it 
was Tallien himself, who seeing his Tbermidorian 
power declining^ caused a pistol, perhaps charged 
only with powder, to be fired so as to miss him. His 
own story was, that a man, hidden in a corner near 
his house, had fired a pistol at him, saying, ^' Die, 
wretch ; I have long waited for you !" Be it as it may, 
he was scarcely touched, and the pretended assassin 
escaped. One remarkable thing in the part played 
by Tallien in 1794 and 1795 is, that while one party 
accused him of terrorism, the other denounced him as 
being connected with the royalists. Indeed, after the 
9th Thermidor, he at times surrounded himself with 
low people, and vehemently pursued the Jacobins ; 
and at other times declaimed with the same impe- 
tuosity against the moderatists and the emigrants. In 
the midst of all these apparent fluctuations, he was 
generally suspected of wishing to overturn the consti- 
tution of 179d, and afterwards even that of 1795, in 
order to obtain more power by means of that which 
would succeed ; however, he shewed great energy and 
courage in the insurrections directed against the con- 
vention, particularly on the SOth of May and the 4th 
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of October, 1795, (1st Prairial, year 3, and 13th 
Vend^miaire, year 4). In the course of July he had 
been sent with the most ample powers to the araly 
of the coasts of Bretagne, and was with Hoche when 
that general defeated the royalists who had landed at 
Quiberon. On his return to the assembly he made a 
report concerning this affair, which presenfed at once 
absurd accusations and great truths. In August and 
September he never ceased declaiming against the 
royalists, calling the attention of government to the 
dangers of the country, and prosecuting several minis- 
ters, deputies, and journalists, whom he described as 
stirring up the people. After the ISth Vendemiaire, 
year 4, (5th of October, 1795,) he tried to restore the 
revolutionary system, and procured the creation of a 
committee of five members, charged to propose mea- 
sures of public safety, suited t6 the existing circum- 
stances; but whether the views of Tallien's party 
were not sufficiently matured!, or whether he feared 
putting himself into the power of the Jacobins, he 
" suffered to vanish, with the cannon of Vendfemiaire, 
the short terror with which that day had inspired the 
moderatists and the royalists; and on the SI2d of Oc- 
tober Tliibaudeau completely disconcerted him, by 
denouncing him, in a long and bold speech, as op- 
posing the execution of the constitution, and meditat- 
ing the restoration of the revolutionary government ; 
and after having, in spite of frequent murmurs, de- 
scribed him as at one time a terrorist enriched by the 
revolution, and now a conspirator ready to sell himself 
to the Bourbons, he accused him of wanting to prolong 
the duration of the convention. Tallien, strong in the 
favour of the tribunes and of a part of the assembly, 
repelled some of these accusations with great energy; 
but the committee of five was nevertheless paralyzed 
by them, and proposed none but insignificant mea- 
sures. Entering into the council of 500 he became, 
more than ever, an enemy to moderatism, and parti- 
cularly opposed the admission of Barb6 Marbpis and 
Aymfe into the legislative body. On the 6th of 
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March, 10th and 14th of April, and 8th and 9th of" 
June, 1796, he appeared in the tribune to defend the 
unbounded liberty of the press; to recommend rigo-. 
rous measures against the relations of emigrants, to 
denounce the intrigues and conspiracies of the mode- 
ratists, royalists, and agents of England, and to draw 
a picture of the dangers which enveloped the repub- 
lic and its defenders. These declamations did not, 
however, produce any effect. By a singularity, occa- 
sioned by the diversity of parts that he played in the 
revolution, he was obliged, in 1797, to exculpate him- 
self successively from being an accomplice in Laville- 
heurnois' conspiracy, ana from having been, espe- 
cially in 1792, one of the most sanguinary terrorists^ 
On the 9th of July he went out of the hall like a mad- 
man, after having given way to murmurs at the de- 
cree pronounced in favour of the fugitives of Toulon. 
In the debate which took place on the 18th of the 
same month, on the subject of the troops that the di- 
rectory was then drawing towards Paris, he spoke with 
a moderation which surprised every body, and at 
which he appeared to be astonished himself at the end 
of his speech; but on the 23d he set himself up 
against the majority with great success, and on the 
30th strongly supported Bailleul's celebrated declara- 
tion to his constituents, directed against the majority 
of the council of 500. Being sharply attacked by 
Dumolard at the end of the same session, he pro- 
nounced a long speech, to prove that he had never 
been either cruel or a terrorist, but always a friend to 
mankind. At last, the 18th Fructidor, year 5, (4th 
of September, 1797,) overthrew his enemies, without 
restoring to him any great influence, and he himself 
went out of the council in May, 1798. Despised by 
his wife, repulsed, as we may say, by all parties, and 
perhaps fatigued with the storms of a revolution, of 
which he stood all the hazards; he embarked the same 
year for Egypt, in the quality of a man of science^ 
there he was made director of the register-tax and of 
the national domains. But the discredit that had 
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overtaken him in France followed him beyond sea. 
He was ill-treated by several generals, some of whom 
bad prostrated themselves before him in the time of 
his power. The misunderstanding even became so 
great between him and Menou, that that general sent 
him to France, taking care to provide for him there 
by a denunciation, the effect of which was to be his 
arrest upon his setting foot on French ground. Happily 
for him he was taken prisoner on his passage by an 
English ship, and carried to London, where the op- 
position consoled him for his captivity by a brilliant 
reception. He was taken to a meeting of parliament; 
he was welcomed by the whig club, and every where 
treated as a distinguished personage. He was sometime, 
after released, when he returned to France by Calais, ^ 
and remained for a long time unemployed. In 1806. 
he was commissioner of the board of trade at AH-, 
cant. 

TALLIEN (madame) born in Spain, daughter to , 
the famous merchant Cabarus ; before the revolution 
she had married M, de Fontenai, a counsellor in the 
parliament of Rouen; she adopted the new ideas with 
a sort of enthusiasm, and connected herself with the 
constitutional party. After the 10th of August she 
travelled in the southern departments, and went to 
Bordeaux, w^iere she was arrested ; Tallien being there . 
at that time, she succeeded in captivating and even, 
softening him, and from him obtained her liberty.. 
Returning to Paris she was imprisoned, and not re- 
leased till after the 9th Thermidor, year 2, (27th of 
July, 1794). It was then that she began to be known 
by the name of madame Tallien, and acquired that 
unhappy celebrity which pursued her every where. 
She participated in the opinions of Tallien, which 
were sometimes right and sometimes wrong, and. 
was often held forth to ridicule by the journals. Her 
husband being gone to Egypt, madame Tallien re-. 
mained at Paris, where she continued to gain a great 
number of adorers and but few partisans. On the 
return of Tallien she would not receive him into her 
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house, but declared to him that all the bonds which 
united them were broken. In 1805 she married M. 
de Caranian, prince de Chimai. 

TALMONT (A. Ph. de Latrimouille, prince 
D£) returned to France after having emigrated, en- 
gaged in M. Rouarie's conspiracy, was arrested and 
imprisoned at Angers, escaped, and joined the Yen- 
deans in April, 1793. He was afterwards at the 
siege of Nantes, had a horse killed under him there, 
was named a member of the military council, and 
made commanding officer of the artillery. From that 
time, notwithstanding his little talent, he aspired to 
the chief command ; and, in September of the same 
year, insisted that a part of the royal forces should 
pass the Loire. As he possessed great estates on the 
right bank of that river, he hoped, by going thither, 
to gain more influence. The insurrection of Bre- 
tagne, and the necessity of seizing on a post in order 
to receive assistance from foreign countries; were the 
pretences that were assigned for this enterprise, which 
was the first cause of the fall of the Vendue. The 
passage of the Loire- was effected with success ; Tal- 
mont was appointed, at Varades, general of the royal 
cavalry, and shewed great bravery at the battle of 
Laval. Afterwards, in conjunction with the cheva- 
lier de Fleuriot, he took the command of the column 
which marched to Vitr^ ; and then fell back to the 
royal army, which gained several advantages and in- 
creased prodigiously, especially in useless persons who 
only fettered its movements ; but, after having failed 
before Granville, after having held an uncertain march, 
which denoted how vague was the plan adopted by 
those who had recommended this expedition, it 
marched to Angers, and then retreated towards the 
Mans, where, after a bloody engagement, which lasted 
twenty-four hours, it was completely defeated. Whilst 
the young Laroche-Jacquelein, assisted by Fleuriot, 
was employing his valour and conduct in saying a 
part of the fagitives, whom he led back into the 
Vendue, Taimont, who had at first been supposed 
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dead, was seized oa the 4th of January, 1794, wan- 
dering, disguised as a peasant, in the environs of Laval 
and Foug^res, accompanied only by a servant and 
Bougon, ex-syndic-attorney-general of the depart- 
ment of Calvados. They were all three surprised by 
the national guard of 3azouge, and taken before ge- 
neral Beaufort, who commanded at Foug^res. The 
daughter of St. Jacques, the inn-keeper, cried out, 
on perceiving him, " It is the prince de Talmont.'* 
It is said that this exclamation of the young woman 
was the expression of her gratitude to the prince, who 
had saved her life, as well as her father's. Then 
throwing his peasant's cap on the ground, he said to 
Beaufort : " Yes, I am the prince de Talmont ; 68 
battles with the republicans have never inspired me 
with the least fear. I am a prince, and lord of Laval 
and Vitrfe ; it was my duty to serve my king, and I 
will shew by my death that I was worthy to defend 
the throne." He requested as a favour the speediest 
death ; but the report of his arrest having reached 
the convention, those of their commissioners who 
were in Bretagne soon disputed for him as their prey. 
He was conducted to Rennes, under the hope that 
useful confessions might be obtained from him, and 
Esnue-Lavall^e insulted him and kept him miserably 
for two months in the dungeons of that city. His 
head having been demanded of the convention, he 
was removed, though dangerously ill, to Vitr6, and 
thence to Laval, where he was* executed before the 
principal entrance to his castle. The loss of his phy- 
sical strength had not weakened his courage; his head, 
and that of his steward, Anjubault, were placed on 
pikes, and exposed over the^ate of the castle of La- 
*val. In the person of this prince ended the illustrious 
family of la Trfemouille, one of the first in Europe. 

TARGET (L.) a lawyer in the parliament of Pa- 
ris, barrister in the sovereign council pf Bouillon, and 
one of the 40 French academicians, veas considered, 
before the revolution, as one of the best lawyers in 
Paris. His pleading for cardinal Rohan, however, 
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in the famous affair of the necklace, did him little 
honour on account of its diffuseness. His publica- 
tions in the beginning of the revolution, in favour of 
the double representation of the tiers«etat, induced 
that order to appoint him one of the Parisian depu- 
ties to the states-general. During the first meetings 
he obtained some influence ; but he soon lost it, and 
proved, by his example, the difference which exists 
between the lawyer who pleads at the bar, and the 
orator who speaks in the legislative tribune. He then 
entered into the constituent committee, and laboured 
at preparing the coustitutional act, which gave occa- 
sion to a number of jokes that the royalist party pass- 
ed upon him, among which may be remarked Tar- 
get's lying-in^ a jest which covered him with ridicule. 
He appeared seldom in the tribune, and spoke in it, 
ks we may say, only to present reports in the name 
of the constituent committee. On the 20th of June, 
1789> he was one of the first to support the oath of 
the Tennis-court, and voted for informing the people 
^^ that it was the intention o{ the assembly to prosecute 
conspirators, such as Bezenval and others." On the 
38th of August he caused the government to be de- 
clared monarchial, gave his opinion, on the 1st of 
September, in favour of the sanction to be granted to 
the king, voted for the permanence and unity of the 
legislative body, and obtained a decree, on the 21st 
of October, for the establishment of the martial law 
for repressing mobs. Being chosen secretary on the 
26th, he procured an order for the suspension of par- 
liaments, and, at this period, presented many re- 
ports on constitutional subjects. On the 22d of De- 
cember he opposed the making a law concerning the 
liberty of the press, declaring that the interests of the 
party might change its principal regulations. On the 
I6th of January, 1790, he was named president, and 
caused several constitutional and judicial decrees to 
be passed ; and, on the 2d of June, he presented a 
report on the troubles which had broken out in the 
central provinces on occasion of the elections. It 
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tvas he tod who caused the ceremonial of the federa- 
tion of the 14th of July to be settled, and who read 
the verbal process of th^ closing of the session of the 
national assembly. On the 8th of September, 1792, 
he appeared at the bar of the legislative assembly^ in 
the name of the section of Mail, to demand that the 
functionaries who should go to the army should keep 
their places, and resume them on their return ; and^ 
on the 17th of February, 1793, he offered the con- 
vention clothes for the defenders of the country. 
Louis XVI. at the time of his trial, had desired to 
have him for one of his defenders, but heTefnsed tHat 
dangerous honour, and gave his reasons Tn a letter 
which, he published. During the reign of terror he 
fulfilled the functions of secretary to the revolution-* 
ary committee of his section; and, in 1800, he en- 
tered into the court of cassatioli : he was still em- 
ployed there in 1806, and was also a member of the 
legion of honour. 

THEROIGNE DE MERICOURT, a celebrated 
courtezan, born in Luxembourg, acted a distin- 
guished part during the first years of the French 
revolution. She was connected with various chiefs 
of the popular party, and served them usefully in 
inost of the risings ; above all, on the 5th of October, 
1789, at Versailles, she assisted in corrupting the 
regiment of Flanders, by taking into the ranks other 
girls of whom she had the direction, and distributing 
money to the soldiers. Veitard, a priest of Cler-* 
mont, deposed that he had seen her, on the morning 
of the 5th, dressed in a red great-coat, acquitting 
herself of this commission, taking out of a basket 
packets prepared beforehand. In 1790 she was sent 
into the country of Li^ge to assist Bonnecarr^re to 
raise the people there; but the Austrians arrested 
her in January, 1791, and she was conducted to 
Vienna, accompanied by two officers. She was at 
first confined in a fortress ; and, on the report of the 
commissioners charged to interrogate her, the empe* 
ror Leopolddesir ed to see her, talkec} with heir for 
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some tioie, and let her at liberty again in the course 
of NoTember, with an order never to appear more in 
the Austrian territories. In the month ot* Janoary, 
1793> she returned to Paris, and shewed herself 
again on the theatre of the revolntion* She was ob- 
served on the S6th and 97th in the tribanes, and on 
the terrace of the Tnikries, where she harangued the 
mob with boldness, to bring them back to mode- 
ratism and the principles of the constitution ; but 
the Jacobins of that time, who thought she might be 
serviceable to them, tutored her in their turn, and 
very sooa ande her forget the constitutional maxims 
that she had received fipom her first instrm^tors* 
After that time she appeared with a pike ^n her 
hand at the head ctf an army of women, frequently 
harangued in the clubs, and signalised hersdf par* 
ticularly on the IQth of August, 179S- It was she 
who caused Snllean and five other persons to be mas* 
sacred on that day in tbe court of the Feuilkns. 
Prudhomme expresses himself thos on this subject : 
*^ The too famous Th^roigne, in the dress of an 
Amazon, with pistols in her girdle and a naked 
sword in her hand, came into the guard-house to 
demand, in tbe name of the people, these six vic- 
tims to be sacrificed.'* Tbe journals that fiivoured 
monarchy gave her great celebrity, by the numerous 
jests of which they made her the subject. They 
represented her as aspiring to the hand of M. Po- 
pulos, and then celebrated thu union, which never 
took place. During the reign of terror she was 
placed in a mad-house in the Faubourg St.Marceau; 
and among the papers of St. Just was found a letter 
from her, dated the 26th of July, 1794> in which is 
seen the wandering of a dnordered imagination ; she 
continues in the same state, and is still in the house 
where she was confined in the begkming of her 
derangement. 

THIBAUDEAU (Antoine-Claibe) was deputy. 
Sjniidic of tbe commuBS of Poitiers, wben, in S^ 
tember 179S, he was appouted dbputy fosap Vieuae 
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to the national convention, where he voted for the 
death of Louis XVI, ; on the 7th of May, 1793, he 
demanded that a military committee should be ^U 
tached to the army of the interior ; and a few days 
after he had a mission into the departments of the 
West. On the 15th of December he procured the 
repeal of the decree which required from the proxies 
admitted into the convention, the declaration of 
their political principles ; " for,*' said he, " this 
species of precaution is unworthy the courage of the 
Montagae/' He afterwards had to defend his fa- 
ther and his brother, who were accused of federalism, 
and he declared that they had favoured the events of 
the 31st of May. After the fall of Robespierre he 
became one of the chiefs of the conventional party, 
which declared equally against the Montagnards and 
the royalists. He presided in the convention, was 
named secretary, often appeared in the tribune to 
speak on subjects relative to governTnent,-€Hid pre- 
sented reports on the marine, on pulS^c education, 
and for the suppression of fixed prices, and of ex- 
ecutive committees. In October, 1794, he procured 
the recal of Paine to tiie national convention. On 
the 15th of February, 1795, he procured an order 
for the revision of the revolutionary laws, as the 
only way of restoring peace ; and, in March follow- 
ing, he passed an eulogium on the ancient commit- 
tee of public safety and its method of governing, 
adding, that ** it would govern still if it had not 
had the right of life and death over the^ members of 
the convention." He shewed the greatest courage 
on the 12th Germinal, year 3, (1st of April, 1795,) 
firmly repulsed the petitioners of the sections, op- 
posed the constitution of 1793, and the partial in- 
surrection which it authorized ; attacked the left side 
with vigour, complained of the absence of the great- 
est part of the members who composed it, and was 
chosen member of the committee of general securit}', 
and of the committee of organic laws ; a few days 
after he solicited (he restitution of confiscated pro- 
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perty to the relations of the condemned, and- pro* 
posed that the committee of general security should 
be suppressed, and that the government should be 
conBded to a committee of public safety con* 
sisting of 24 members. On the Ist Prairial, (SOth of 
May,) he warmly recommended vigorous measures 
against his colleagues, who were accused of having 
occasioned the events of that dav ; desired that Col* « 
lot, Billaud^ and Bar^re, should be transported, and 
voted that Komme, Duquesnoy, &c. should not be 
brought before any tribunal but that of the Seine. 
He tlien discussed the constitutional act in all its 
parts, firmly repul-^ed the projects of the sections of 
Paris on the approach of the 13tb Vendfemiaire, 
year 4, (5th of October, 1795,) blamed their insult- 
ing petitions, declared himself ready to combat 
what he called royal anarchy ^ and accused them of 
wanting to decimate the convention and re-establish 
monarchy on the ruins of republicanism ; being 
chosen, on the 15th Vendemiare, (7th of^ October,) 
a member of the committee of public safety, he in^ 
veighed against Tallien and Freron, whom he ac- 
cused of plots subversive of the constitution ; pre- 
vented, by his firmness, the execution of the scheme 
for maintaining the revolutionary government, which 
was then formed by the remains of the Montague 
united to the Thermidorians, and obtained the sur- 
name of Bar of Iron, for the steadiness of his prin- 
ciples. Going into the council of 500, he was 
appointed their secretary; on the 26th of October 
opposed the creation of an administration of general 
police as useless and dangerous, withstood the appli- 
cation of the law ,of the 3d Brumaire, which ex- 
cluded a great number of deputies, and spoke in 
favour of Job Ayme's admission. On the 21st of 
February, 1796, he was chosen president; in the 
meeting of the 9th of June addressed Tallien, who 
was stirring up a new re-action, accused him of 
being the leader of the faction which had occasioned 
the events of the 2d of September, 1792, and 3 1st of 
May, 1793, and declared that he preferred a civil 
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tvrar to having recourse again to scaffolds ; he then 
proposed to annul the elections of Marseille, as made 
by violence; inveighed bitterly, on the 21st of Oc- 
tober, against the law of the Sd Brumaire, and so- 
licited its repeal. On the 15th of March, 17975 
opposed the obliging the electors to take an oath of 
hatred to royalty, and declared that this project 
put the nation into a state of suspicion, and was of 
no use but to trouble the elections ; this opinion was 
received with murmurs, and he was scarcely allowed 
to go on. A few days after he denounced a placard, 
bearing a royalist appearance and entitled " Thi- 
baudeau to his Constituents;" affirmed that he was 
not the author it, and again declared that he would 
combat all the factions. At this same period, the 
3d of the year 5, (1797,) had entered into the coun- 
cil, and, having considerably reinforced the Clichien 
party, Thibaudeau who, though a moderatist, feared 
the royalists, continued to profess the same principles. 
On the 3d of June, 1797, he objected to the ex- 
pressions in a report of Tarb6 conperning the co- 
lonies, and declared himself the defender of the con- 
stitution in all its parts. On the 23d he owned the 
justice of Dumolard's reproaches to the directory for 
their conduct with regard to Venice; but neither 
proposed nor gave any but palliative explanations. 
He then recommended the removal of the commis- 
sioners of the treasury, and the trial of the minister 
of finance, on account of the Dijon company fa- 
voured by them. On the 22d of July he defended 
the liberty of the popular societies, which were at- 
tacked by the Clichiens; then appeared to be re- 
conciled to this faction ; proposed the organization 
of the national guard, as the only means of resisting 
the directorial triumvirate; solicited measures for 
public safety; was appointed, on the I9th of August, 
member of the committee of inspectors, and made a 
report on the march of the troops ; he also censured 
Bailleul's publication, and accused him of mean- 
ness, for not having had the courage to say in the 
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tribune what he wrote in a pamphlet. Being, in 
consequence of his latter opinions, placed on the list 
of proscribed of the 18th Fructidor, year 5, (4th of 
September, 1797,) he found defenders powerful 
enough to procure the erasure of his name, and he 
did not go out of the legislative body till May, 1798 ; 
after the 18th Brumaire, year 8, {9th of November, 
1799,) he became prefect of the department of Gi- 
itmde, and then counsellor of state: in this last ca« 
pacity, and as orator for' the government in the le- 
gislative body, he defended the scheme concerning 
the criminal law, on the 30th of March, 1801 ; 
opposed the arguments employed by the members of 
the tribunate against this scheme, and shewed the 
necessity of its adoption ; he then developed similar 
arguments in favour of the law for reducing the num* 
ber of justices of the peace, and strove to prove its 
advantages of economy, utility, &c. It was like- 
wise he who there presented a detail of the operations 
of the consular government up to 1802. On the 
25th of November^ 1803, he was decorated with the 
cross of a legionary, and then appointed prefect of 
Marseille; he was still in that station in 1806. He 
has written a History of Terrorism in the Depart- 
ment of Vienne, 1795; a Collection of the Heroic 
and Civic Acts of the French Republicans ; and a 
great number of Discourses and Reports made to the 
different legislative assemblies, which have been 
printed in the Moniteur. 

THIBAULT (A. M.) rector of Souppes, deputy 
from the clergy of Nemours to the states-general, 
embraced the revolutionary party; was appointed in* 
March, 1791, constitutional bishop of Cantal; some- 
times appeared in the tribune, but spoke on ^mimpor^ 
tant subjects; retired after the session into his bi- 
shopric, and was appointed in September, 1792, de- 
puty from Cantal to the national convention, where 
he voted for the confinement of Louis XVI. In the 
course of 1793 he was successively attacked by Car- 
rier, Cottthon^ and Robespierre, £ok his correqpon- 
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tience with the departments. He inclined to the party 
of the Girondcj but conducted himself with prudent 
circumspection. His greatest effort was denouncing, , 
in June, the tyranny of the central revolutionary 
committee, and soliciting that the allowance to the 
bishops should be fixed. In the month of December 
he constantly spoke in fiavour of the liberation of the 
actors belonging to the The&tre Fran9ais, and soon 
after resigned his bishopric After the fall of the 
Montague he warmly solicited the restoration of 
Xar^veUl^re L^paux to the convention ; pronounced 
a discourse ag^nst Carrier, whose cruelty he de- 
scribed with the greatest energy ; and presented many 
reports and projects on finances, provisions, national 
property, and other government matters. On the 
ISth Germinal, (1st of April,) it was he who caused 
Pichegru to be authorized to take all the measures 
that he should think necessary to save the republic, 
and contributed to his triumph over the terrorists. 
In the same month he was chosen secretary ; after 
the second insurrection, in Prairial, (30th of M^y)) 
he still pursued the same system for some time ; but 
perceiving the progress that it made, and especially 
the extension of the denunciations to those very per- 
sons who had at first attacked the most violent Mon- 
tagnards, he earnestly desired, on the 9th of August, 
that a stop should at last be put to this purifying of 
the convention. About the same time he went into ' 
Holland as representative of the people. Being ap- 
pointed to the council of 500, he there busied him- 
self in the financial department; went out of the 
legislative body in May, 1797j became director of 
the grants at raris, and was again deputy from Loire 
et Cher to the council of 500, in March, 1799. He 
then resumed his financial labours, and having shewn 
himself favourable to the revolution efiSected on the 
9th of November, 1799) at St. Cloud, he was made 
a member of the intermedial committee of the coun- 
cil, and, in December, a member of the tribunate. 
In March, 1801, he routed Hugbet'a assertions re- 
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specting the law-scheme for the national debt, and 
the domains belonging to the people, and spoke in 
favour of the <jreditors who had contracted with the 
directory ; he also opposed the establishment of com- 
mercial funds, spoke against the stigma that had for 
some days been cast on those persons who disposed 
of the public effects ; did not consider this branch of 
industry as reprehensible stock-jobbing ; complained, 
on this occasion, that the system of selling was 
coming too mucti into favour, and cried, " Formerly 
it was customary to sell nobility, offices, and even 
the right of being servants at court; if this system 
should prevail again, the rich, who are every where 
insolent, and often ignorant, would soon alone pos- 
sess honourable and lucrative places." . He con- 
sequently voted for the rejection of the project. On 
the 30th of November in the same year, when they 
read in the tribunate the treaty of peace with Russia, 
in which was this expression : ** the subjects of the 
two powers.'^ Thibault protested against this form, 
declaring that the French were^not subjects of any 
one y he also, on several occasions, opposed the 
financial plans of the government, and, in 1802, was 
comprehended in the first removal of the members of 
the tribunate. 

THIERRY DE VILLE D'AVRAY, first valet de 
chambre to Louis XVI. commissioner-general of the 
king's household, in the department of the furniture 
of the crown, wrote, in February 1790, a Report to 
the King, of the Receipt of the Funds of theWardrobe 
which did not come out of the Royal Treasury, and 
of the Employment of them, from the Date of 
the 5i\\ of August, 1784. Expenses of the Ward- , 
robe of the Crown, during the Years 1784 and 
1788, compared with those of the Years 1774 
and 1778, under the old Administration, 1790. 
Thierry remained steadily attached to Louis XVI. 
till his death, and the prince testified to him his gra- 
titude by a clause in his will. • 

THURIOT LAROSIERE (Jacques Alexandre) 
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a barrister in the parliament of Paris, and one of the 
electors assembled in that city on the 14th of July, 
1789; was sent to M. Delauney to hold a parley, 
but not having been able to obtain any satisfactory 
answer from him, he announced his refusal, and the 
attack on the Bastile began. Thuriot afterwards 
became a judge in the tribunal of the district of 
Sezanne, and in September, 1791, was named deputy 
from Marne to the legislature; in March he recom- 
mended rigorous measures against emigration ; in Feb- 
ruary, 1792, he attacked the war-minisjer, Nar- 
bonne, for having of his own authority sent a mili- 
tary plan to the army, and declared him deserving . 
of death ; about the same period he voted for a com- 
mittee in favour of the prisoners of Avignon, threat- 
ened an insurrection of the Parisians, if more pecu- 
niary assistance was not afforded them, and objected 
to the festival which the commune wanted to cele- 
brate in honour of Simoneau, major of Etampes, who 
had been killed in the exercise of his functions. On the 
2«5th of May he declared loudly against the unsworn 
priests, and urged their transportation. On the 2d 
of July he made a long speech, the object of which 
was to have the staff of the Parisian guard dismissed, 
and the country declared in danger; on the 26th he 
caused the pertnanence of the sections of Paris and 
of the whole king'dom to be decreed, and caused 
Tarbe to be sent to the Abbaye for having insulted 
the assembly. On the 27th he obtained a decree for 
the sale of the property of emigrants. On the celebrat- 
ed loth of August he was the spokesman of the in^ 
surgent municipality in the tribune of the legislative 
assembly, proposed a decree of accusation against 
M. d' Abancourt, war-minister, and M. de Laporte, 
minister of the civil list, and obtained a decree for 
domiciliary visits, and for the re-election of the Pari- 
sian justices of peace. On the 14th the law for 
the formation of a court-martial was withdrawn, on 
his motion, and the tribunal of the 10th of August 
was substituted: on the 29th he obtained for this 
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trilmnal the right of judging without appeal, persons 
accused as counter-reTolutionists. . Bdng appointed 
to the convention, he caused it to be decreed on the 
4th of December, that all the absent members should 
return to their posts -, and on the I2th he demanded 
that Louis should be tried within three days, and 
sentenced to lose his head on the scaffi>ld. He was 
one of the four commissioners appointed, in the same 
meeting, to go and ask the king the names, of the 
counsellors whom he chose to retain. On the 18th he 
announced in the tribune of the Jacobin club, that 
if the convention shewed indulgence to the tyrant, 
he would go himself and blow his brains out; and 
his manner of voting was conformable to these opi* 
nions at the time of the nominal appeals. In the 
course of the same month of December, he violently 
attacked Brissot, Vergniaud, Louvet, and other chiefs 
of the Gironde, and accused them of having sold 
themselves to the king, and intrigued to uphold his 
throne. He was chosen secretary on the 24th of 
January, 1793; obtained the re-establishment of the 
law of passports in February, then caused Dumou- 
riez to be declared a traitor to the country, and a 
price to be set on his head; he also contributed 
greatly to the creation of the committee of public 
safety ; warmly supported, in May, the project of a 
forced loan of a thousand millions; signalized himself 
towards the end of the same month, as well as in the 
beginning of June, by his inveteracy against the 
Girondins; contributed powerfully to their overthrow 
at that period, and to the measures which were after- 
wards taken against them, and against several depu- 
ties or citizens attached to that Action, and defend- 
ed Aubert-Dubayet, Merlin de Thionville, and Rew- 
bell, who were criminated on account of the defence 
and surrender of Mayence. He was also author of the 
scheme of a civic lent. He was afterwards named pre- 
sident, and then member of the committee of public 
safety, but he resigned on the 20th of September, and 
withdrew hunself by degrees from the oonunittees, on 
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which account he was denounced in the Jacobin club as 
amoderatist, but he repelled this accusation by various 
proposals strongly revolutionary. Hebert, however, 
contrived to get him excluded from the Jacobin club, 
and he did not appear there again till after the 9th 
Thermidor, year 2, {27th of July, 1794); at that 
period he joined the conquerors, caused Coffinhal, 
Lavalette, and Boulanger, to be outlawed ; defended 
d' Obsent, the new president of the revolutionary tri- 
bunal, and, on the 13th of August, 1794, presided 
in the Jacobin club. A few days after he caused 
the first denunciation of Lecointre de Versailles 
against the government-committees to be rejected as 
calumnious. In the end of 1794 he spoke against* 
severe measures, complained of the ruin of commerce 
and morals, as well as of the weakness that was shewn 
in prosecuting the remainder of Robespierre's party. 
In February, 1795, Legendre designated him, in the 
tribune of the assembly, as the chief of the terrorists; 
he warmly denied the charge ; but, having shewn 
himself, on the 12th Germinal, year 3, (1st of April, 
1795,) one of the principal movers of the Jacobin in- 
surrection which broke out against the convention, a 
decree of arrest was passed against him on the I6th» 
and a decree of accusation on the 2d Prairial, as a 
person who had taken a part in the new commotion 
which broke out on the 1st, and one of whose prin- 
cipal aims was to liberate and procure the pardon of 
the members arrested or proscribed in Germinal. He 
escaped fr^m the execution of these two decrees, was 
pardoned in 1796, and afterwards employed by the 
directory in the capacity of civil commissioner to the 
tribunal of Reims. Aner the 18th Brumaire, year 
8, (9th of November, 1799,) he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the committee of emigrants, and judge in the 
criminal tribune of the department of Seine ; he was 
still in the exercise of these functions in 1800, was 
appointed to interrogate Moreau, Pichegru, Georges^ 
and others, and was the reporter of that cause. In 
February, 1S05> he was named proxy for tbeimpe* 
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rial attoraey-general at the court of cassation, Arid 
member of the legion of honour. 

TOUSSAINT-LOUVERTURE, a mulatto of St. 
Domingo, general of brigade in the service of the 
republic, obtained a great ascendant over his com-^ 
rades during the troubles of the colony, shewed him-^ 
self as cruel as most of his competitors, found him- 
self at last at the head of a powerful party, and, in 
1796, commanded a division of the French army un- 
der Rochambeau. The species of order which he 
appeared desirous of establishing where he bore sway, 
by degrees increased the number of his partisans, and 
doubled his influence. In April, 1797>he made con* 
siderable progress in the West against the English ^ 
and the directory presented him with a sabre and a 
pair of pistols. However, after having obtained con- 
siderable success in 1798, he refused to acknowledge 
the agents of the French government, and appeared 
determined to make St. Domingo an independent state. 
The directory nevertheless thought proper to disscnb- 
ble, and Toussaint, on his part, wrote some insigni- 
ficant letters, in which be appeared to wish not to 
break entirely with the capital. He then sent even 
his two children into France to the directory, to have 
them brought up in the christian religion^ ** They 
are good christians," said he ; ** they will be good sol- 
diers, and they will love their country," But, in 
1799, new divisions, and shortly after a civil war, 
broke out between him and general Rigaud, who 
commanded in the South, and torrents of blood again 
overflowed that unhappy country. At lait, in 1800, 
Toussaint prevailed, and saw himself master of the 
whole colony, without its being possible to judge at 
first with certainty how far he intended to keep up 
a connection with France. He at first publlthed an 
amnesty, from which he however excepted some of 
Jligaud's partisans. ^ He restored order in the North, 
.where troubles had manifested themselves in October, 
and disarmed the rebellious negroes. When all was 
quieted^ Toussaint Louverture went to the Cape on the 
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4th of November, sending 40 prisoners before him ; he 
punished with death thirteen of the principal chiefs of 
the revolt, among the number of whom was his nephew^ 
general Moise, and sent the others to prison till they 
should be brought to trial ; and, in order to interest 
the whites in his cause, he accused the conquered of 
the most odious projects against the men of their co- 
lour; in order, however, to preserve an appearance of 
union with France, he addressed three letters to the 
first consul; in the first, of the 12th of February, 
1801, he announced the entire pacification of the 
colony, and demanded the approbation of government-* 
for the promotions that he had made of the military 
who had contributed to this happy result. In the se- - 
cond, bearing the same date, he gave an account of 
the motives of his conduct to the government agent, 
Roume, whom he had obliged to quit his functions, 
and retire to Dondon; and, lastly, in the third, of the 
14th of July, he announced to the government that 
the central assembly of St. Domingo had formed a 
constitution for itself, and that, in order to comply 
with the desire of the inhabitants, he was going to 
put it into execution provisionally, till it should be 
sanctioned by the metropolis. In October he sent an 
agent to Jamaica, under pretence of buying black 
slaves ; but the English government seemed to de- 
cline any sort of communication with him : on the 
26th of November he issued a proclamation contain- 
ing a panegyric on his political and military conduct: 
in it he spoke of the power of morality, and particu- 
larly of religion ; and, under the modest title of regu- 
lations, be published very severe laws for the suppres- 
sion of vice and of revolt, and for the restraint of 
strangers and vagrants; he then recalled the emi- 
grants, and declared the catholic religion to be the 
religion of the state. By all these measures he aug- 
mented his papty by a great number of whites, who 
secretly regretted the system of slavery, and support- 
ed the despotism of Toussaint as the first step of it 
return to the ancient order of things. These changcus 
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were not all equally well receiyed by the French gq^ 
Temment, and the nrst consul wrote him a letter con- 
taining a mixture of praise and reproof^ and a formirf 
desire that be would recognize the mission of gene- 
ral Leclerc. He assured Toussaint of.bis esteem, and 
praised his former conduct, and the s€irvices which he 
had performed. *" If the French flag/' said he, 
•* waves on the walls of St. Domingo, it is to you 
and your brave negroes that it is owing; called by your 
talents, and the pressure of circumstances, to the chief 
command, you have destroyed civil war, and restored 
io honour, religion and the worship of God, from 
whom proceeds every thing ; the constitution that you 
have made contains mam/ good things, and also some 
which are contrary to the dignity and sovereignty of 
the French people." He then dispelled his fears con- 
cerning the liberty o( the blacks, and ended by mak- 
ing him responsible for the resistance which he should 
oppose to his arms. These insinuations had not the 
desired effect ; Toussaint considered the praises as his 
due, and, depending on the whites as much as on the 
negroes, who were alarmed for their liberty, but^ 
above all, assured of having a powerful aosaliary in 
the destructive influence of the climate, be pmpared 
for resistance; and, on the 1st g£ Febraanr^ 1801, 
when he learnt that the French fleet was within sight 
of the Cape, notified to generals Leclerc and Villaret 
that it was his intention that they should not enter 
the town, though they had 100 vessels and 100,000 
men. The French generals, provoked at snch an 
order, told the envoy that, if the keys were not deli- 
vered to them at eight o'clock in the evening they 
should prepare to force him to obedience ; according- 
ly, the next day the attack was begun with the great* 
est vigour ; the blacks, terrified, and informed that 
general Leclerc^ had effected his landings fled^ and 
armed each with a torch, set fire to the town and all 
the plantations which they passed. Notwithstanding 
these first excesses, Leclerc sent Toussaint his three 
children, with thmr tutor, Coanon, who had been in- 
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tl^iisted with their educattion in Paris. This step had 
no success; and on the 17th Toussaint was declared 
by the commander-in-chief an outlaw, and a few 
days after was defeated at Gonaives by the French 
army ; he had entrenched himself with 3000 men in 
the Viper's Olea ; but Rochambeau's division forced 
his post and killed 800 of his men. He then retired 
into the woods with 500 negroes, assembled 500 others, 
effected a junction with Christophe, and conceived 
the project of stirring up all the northern department; 
he at first attacked general Desfourneaux at Plaisance, 
who repulsed him warmly ; he then went to Dondon, 
Marmelade, and the Cape; was repulsed every 
where, and yet succeeded in making the planters* 
rise ; but being hard pushed, and abandoned by some 
of the negroes, among whom the whole Jacobin party 
was completely against him, he was conquered, and 
obliged in April to submit to general Leclerc, from 
whom he received orders to retire to a plantation at 
Gonaives, and not to leave it without permission. 
About a month after the commandfer-in-chief pro- 
claimed that Toussaint was trying to kindle a new 
insurrection, in consequence of which he caused him 
to be arrested and transported to France. On the 
7th of August Toussaint arrived in Paris, escorted 
by a detachment of dragoons, was confined in the 
xemple, and then sent to the fort of Joux, near Be- 
san9on, where he died in 1803. 

TREILHARD (J. B.) a barrister in the parliament 
of Parisj where he made himself celebrated, princi- 
pally by the pleas for the house of Montesquieu, 
agamst M. M. de Montesquieu Laboulb^ne. He 
was appointed deputy from the tiers-etat of that city 
to the states-general ; was considered, at the time of 
the revolution, as one of the first lawyers of the capi- 
tal ; and, without being one of the most distinguished 
orators of the national assembly, had nevertheless 
considerable influence there. On the 2d of Septem- 
ber, 1789, he declared in favour of the suspensive 
veto to be granted to the king. Treilhard bad till 
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then constantly voted with the right side^ without 
either party appearing to attach any great import- 
ance to gaining him; but the force of reas<Hiing 
which he displayed on that occasion, drew the atten- 
tion of the patriots to his talents. Ttip popular party 
courted him to join them, and he became one of 
their zealous defenders, yet without ever displaying 
any violence in his sentiments. He was member and 
reporter of the ecclesiastical committee, and it was 
he who procured the adoption of all the decrees con* 
cerning the property of the clergy, and their civil 
constitution. On the 17th of November h^ pressed 
the assembly to prosecute the stales of Cambresis, 
who had declared the powers of their deputies null, 
and had refused to abide by the decrees of the repre<- 
sentatives of the people. On the i^d of December 
he was chosen secretary^ caused the religious orders 
to be suppressed, and the property of the clergy to 
be placed at the disposal of the nation. He then be- 
came a member of the committee of pensions, who 
had published the Red -Book on the 1st of April, 
1790; filled the president's chair; solicited, on the 
20th of July, 1791, the removal of Voltaire's remains, 
and recalled to the public mind that that philosopher 
had, in 1764, predicted the revolution which was re- 
generating France. On the 3d of September he was 
one of the 60 deputies sent to the king to present the 
constitutional act to him ; and on the 30th, when 
Louis went to harangue the assembly, which was going 
to dissolve, Treilhard, seized with a moment's enthu- 
siasm, cried '^ Ah ! that is a speech worthy of Hcfuy 
IV." During the legislation he presided in the cri- 
minal tribunal of Paris, and in September^ 1793, was 
appointed deputy from Seine et Oise to the national 
convention, where, on the 11th of Deoember, he 
proposed granting counsel to Louis XVL on the S7th 
of December he was chosen president, and in Janu- 
ary voted for the king's death, and then protested 
against the influence which the sections of Paris 
wanted to exercise over the convention in this trial. 
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After the death of Louis XVI. he went on a mission 
into the Netherlands, and, on the 6th of April, 1793, 
was named a member of the committee of public 
safety. In June, 1793, he was sent with Mathieu 
into the department of the Gironde, to repress the 
partisans of the Girondine or Brissotine faction, but 
was recalled as too moderate ; he nevertheless sur- 
vived the proscriptions and the fall of Robespierre, 
and, in August 1794, again became a member of the 
committee of public safety. In October' he was ap- 
pointed to succeed Bar^re in the functions of reporter 
to that committee, and acquitted himself in a more 
expeditious, and especially in a less pompous way 
than his colleague ; it was he too who caused the 
decree to be passed, that the deputies detained in 
Austria since Dumouriez's defection should be ex- 
changed for the daughter of Louis XVI. In Sep- 
tember, 1795, he entered into the council of 500; 
was president of it about the end of December; on 
the 21st of January, 1796, the anniversary of Louis 
XVI's death, pronounced a discourse on the execu- 
tion of that prince, and proposed to his colleagues to 
take an oath of hatred to royalty. In the course of 
1796 he spoke against Aym6, against the relations 
of emigrants, against the judges who refused to take 
an oath of hatred to royalty, and recommended the in- 
fliction of the punishment of death on the promoters of 
royalty, of the re-establishment of the constitution of 
1 793 ; on the 22d of October he defended the law of the 
3d Brumaire, which had been dictated, he said, by 
the necessity of the public safety, and demanded the 
literal execution of it. In May, 1797, he went out of 
this council, in which he then possessed great influence, 
and the directory, after the shock of the 18th Fructidor, 
sent him to Lille to continue the negociations for 
peace that were entered upon with England ; in O.c- 
tober he was appointed ambassador to Naples, and 
then named one of the plenipotentiary ministers of 
France at the congress of Rastadt. He then quitted 
this place, and in May, 1798, was raised to that of a 
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director, from which he was excluded in June, l'7S9r 
with Merlin and Lareveilli^re, his nomination having 
been annulled as unconstitutional. He bore bis dis- 
grace very gaily, and declared, on going out, that he 
did not think this situation of affairs likely to be du- 
rable. After the 18th Brumaire {9th of November, 
1799>) he was made vice-president, atld then president 
of the court of appeal at Paris, aiid in September, 
1802, a counsellor of state. In the end of 1804 he 
went to preside in the elective college of Corr^ze, and 
was named grand officer of the legion of honour : rn 
1806 he was still in the council of state, in the section 
of legislation. His son was appointed auditor of it in 
February of the same year. 

TRONCHET (Fr. Denis) a counsellor in the 
parliament of Paris, was considered before the revo- 
lution as one of the luminaries of the bar, and en- 
joyed general esteem in the capital ; he was appointed 
deputy from the tiers-etat of Paris to the states-gene- 
ral, and obtained but little influence in the national 
assembly on account of his moderation ;. but he la- 
boured very hard in the committees, and on the 15th 
of September, 1789, entered into the constituent 
committee. After the events of the 5th and 6th of 
October, he declared that " the districts of Paris had 
not either desired or demanded the removal of the 
king to that city." It nevertheless took place, as 
being the wish of the inhabitants. He ofl^en spoke in 
the committee of feudal rights in favour of land- 
holders ; but his efforts were useless, and he was even 
believed by many to be the author of the decrees 
passed on this subject, because he frequently report- 
ed them. On the 25th bf February, 1790, he voted 
for abolishing the rights' of elders and males in the in-' 
heritances of the ci-devant nobles, and then spoke 
against the institution of juries. In the affair of the 
union of the Venaissain county, he opposed Bouche 
with considerable force ; but the means which he pro- 
posed were rejected : in the same year he pronounced 
sevjeral discourses on the judicial laws, which were 
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full of wisdom and erudition. On the 30th of Ja-. 
nuarjr, 1791> he protested against the insertion of bis 
name in the list of members of the monarchial club. 
In March he presided in the assembly; and in June 
he was one of the three commissioners appointed to 
receive the declarations of the royal family on their 
return from Varennes ; he afterwards occupied him- 
self a great deal with the revision of several constitu- 
tional articles. When the trial of Louis XVL was 
begun, that prince chose M. Tronchet for one of his 
defenders, and he acquitted himself of this trust with 
all the interest that he felt in the situation of his un- 
fortunate client. In September, 1793, the committee 
of research wanted to arrest him, but he contrived to 
elude all their attempts ; and in September, 179^> the 
department of Seine et Oise appointed him deputy to the 
council of ancients. He presided there towards the 
end of November, distinguished himself again by his 
moderation, and in May, 1796, spoke forcibly in favour 
of the fathers and mothers of emigrants ; he besides 
contributed to obtain a decision concerning a great 
number of resolutions. A committee of the council 
of 500, who were appointed in 1799, after the revo- 
lution of St. Cloud, to prepare a work on the civil 
code, associated Tronchet, Crassons, and Vermeil, 
into their body; and in 1800 the subject of this me- 
moir became a member of the court of cassation. In 
February, 1801, he was called by the consuls, the 
legislative body, and the tribunal, into the conserva- 
tive senate ; he had before been mentioned for this 
dignity in 1800. Towards the end of 1804 he was 
made senator of Amiens^ and grand officer of the 
legion of honour. He died on the 10th of March, 
1806, and was buried with pomp in the subterranean 
church of St. Genevieve (the Pantheon) by virtue of 
the imperial decree, which consecrates this monument 
to the reception of the remains of the great digpijta- 
ries of tl^e empire, the senators, &c. Francois de 
Neufchateau, president of the senate, pronounced bis 
eulogium over his tomb. It has been remvked, that 
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Tronchet presided, in April, 1791, in the constitnent 
assembly, when it forai^ the train of Mirabeau, who 
was carried the first to the Pantheon, by the decree 
of that assembly, and that he himself was buried the 
first in the same place, and at the same period. He 
left a manuscript translation of Addison's Cato, and 
some fragments of Milton's Paradise Lost. 

TRONCON DUCOURDRAY (GuiL. Alex.) a 
counsellor in the parliament of Paris, was, in October 
1793, an officious defender of the queen of France; 
(as was also Chaveau Lagarde;) immediately after 
that princess's execution he was put onder arrest, and ' 
released after an interrogation, which proved that he 
had not learned any thing particular of Marie- Antoi- 
nette. He delivered to the committee some hair, and 
other last remembrances which the queen had begged 
him to convey to soine persons who were dear to her. 
In the course of 179«5 he defended the members of the 
revolutionary committee of Nantes, who were in- 
volved in the accusation of Carrier, and contributed 
to save several of them. In September of the same 
year he was named deputy from Seine et Oise to the 
council of ancients, and soon became one of the dis- 
tinguished members there. On the 26th of Jaimary, 
1796, he spoke with great force and sensibility in fa- 
vour of the relations of emigrants. On the 19th of 
March, 1797, he voted for rejecting the resolution 
which obliged the electors to take an oath of hatred to 
royalty, and represented this new institution as dan- 
gerous, useless, and calculated to excite troubles. 
On the 20th of May he was named secretary, and 
then in vain solicited the national clemency "for the 
fugitives of Toulon. In the meeting of the 20th of 
August he made a report on a message from the direc- 
tory, relative to the march of the troops drawn towards 
Paris, and his speech was for from answering, in the 
energy required by the circumstances, to v hat his 
party expected of him. Tron^on, though one of the 
chiefs of the faction then called the temporizers^ v^ss 
included in the proscription of the 18th Fnictidor^ 
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yeBT 5, ](4th of September, 1797,) and transported to 
Cayenne, where he died on the 22d of June, 1798, a 
victim to that destructive climate, called the dry guil- 
lotine. He was a native of Reims, and was 45 years 
of age. 

TRUGUET, son to a captain of the port of Tou- 
lon, was at first in the naval guard, and then com- 
manded the vessel which carried M. de Choiseul 
GoujSier to Constantinople, and was commissioned by 
that ambassador to renew the treaty with the beys of ' 
Egypt. In 1792 he was employed at Toulon as rear- 
admiral, and in September left that port with a squa- 
dron destined to protect an expedition under general 
Anselme against Nice. In October he presented him- 
self before Oneille, and sent heralds thither, who were 
massacred by some peasants. Truguet then demand- 
ed, but in vain, the persons of some priests, who were^ 
he. said, the authors of this crime; threatening, in case 
of refusal, to lay waste the country ; and it was in 
consequence of this violation of the law of nations 
that the unhappy town of Oneille was sacked a short 
time after. In December he commanded a division of 
the fleet which admiral Latouche conducted before 
Naples. In the beginning of 1793 he put to siea with 
a squadron of 26 sail, seized on the island of St. Peter, 
bombarded Cagliari, and attempted a descent there 3 
but he was repulsed, and lost two vessels by the tem- 
pest, and the remainder of his fleet was very much 
injured. This expedition afterwards gave occasion 
for violent accusations against him, which, however, 
did not produce any dSect. Having survived the 
reign of terror, he was, in the end of 1795, appointed 
by the directory minister of the marine. His princi- 
ples and his administration were attacked in the 
council of 500, by Vaublanc, who accused him of 
having deceived the nation with respect to the situa^ 
tion of St. Domingo and the colonies. Being after- 
wards criminated for the protection that he granled.t^ 
certain Jacobins, and for the contracts made by hiuit 
he could not remain in the ministry ; bis piaca was 
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given away a. few days before the 18th Fructidor, (4th 
of September, 1797>) and he was named ambassador 
to Madrid, where he met with a flattering reception, 
insinuated himself, it is said, into the good graces of a 
woman in power in that country, and made himself so 
formidable to the ministers there, that they laboured 
to get him recalled, and succeeded ; but as he did not 
immediately obey the order of the directory which 
recalled htm to France, he was placed on the emigrant 
list. It is also asserted that he had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the directory, by writing to them, that the 
secret of what was called the English expedition had 
got wind, that the English knew very well that Egypt 
w^as its real destination, and that they<would infalliblv 
counteract it. After the revolution of the SOth Prat- 
rial, years, (19th of June, 1799,) his name was struck 
off the emigrant list, be appeared agaipin the capital, 
and after the 18th Brumaire, year 8, (9th of Novem^ 
ber, 1799)) entered into the council of state in the 
section of the marine. In September, 1803, he was 
appointed to the command of the Brest squadron, and 
remained in that port till the period of Bonaparte's 
accession to the imperial throne. Since that time he 
has remained without employment, and without title. 
VADIER, a counsellor in the presidial of Pamiers, 
deputy from the tiers-^tat of that seneschalate to the 
states-general; an ardent Jacobin, but without abili- 
ties, and ridiculous on account of his accent ; he ne- 
ver spoke during that session, but to attack the con- 
stituted authorities, and royalty. He declaimed vio- 
lently against Louis XVI. particularly on the 14th of 
July, 1791, for his flight from Paris; called him a 
crowned ruffian, and demanded his deposition ; being, 
however, terrified by a denunciation, he declared hisha- 
tred of the republican system two days after, and swore 
to expose his life in defence of the decrees. In Sep- 
tember, 179S> he was appointed deputy from Arri^ge 
to the national convention, where he voted for the 
death of Louis XVI. ; was one of the partisans, if not 
one of the authors, of the events of the S 1st of May^ 
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1793^ and caused the administrations accused of fede- 
ralism to be prosecuted with the greatest activity ; it 
was he, too, who directed in July the expedition to 
Neuilly, 114 inhabitants of which place were led to 
the scaffold. On the 14th of September he entered 
into the committee of general security. In April and 
May, 1794, he wrote five or six letters' to Fouquier- 
Tinville, to recommend to him a batch of inhabit- 
ants of Pamiers, who were indeed sent to the scaf- 
fold on the 11th of June. During the course of this 
year he successively defended and abandoned the 
factions of Hebert and Danton ; and it was in conse- 
quence of the details that he gave of the conduct of 
the latter and his fellow-accused at the revolutionary 
tribunal, and of their pretended resistance of the law, 
that the terrible decree was passed which excluded 
them from the debates. In January he had been 
chosen president of the convention, and on the 8th of 
May following was appointed to the same station in 
the Jacobin club. In general, during the revolu- 
tionary period, he was one of the active members of 
the committee of general security, and often spoke in 
the tribune in such a manner as to excite doubts whe- 
ther his reason was not alienated. He had, however, 
like most of the members of the government, ended 
by drawing on himself the displeasure of Robespierre; 
he knew that his destruction was sworn, and from that 
time he joined the other Thermidorians, and assisted 
them to overthrow the tyrant. But, far from accusing 
him on the 9th Thermidor, of having shed blood and 
laid his country waste, Vadier, like his colleagues, 
reproached him only with having turned into ridicule 
the labours of the committee of general security ; and 
of having, amongst others, called the report on the 
conspiracy of Catherine Theos a ridiculous farce, (he 
had himself been the reporter of this pretended con- 
spiracy, as well as of that of the prisons, on account 
of which so many victims were sacrificed) ; and his 
accusations of Dumas, president of the revolutionary 
tribunal, were also that he had ^^ tried to make the 
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tirtnous CoUot d*Herbois pass for a conspirator/* and 
not that he had indiscriminately slaughtered his fel- 
low-citisens. The inveteracy with which he pursued 
Robespierre, could not make the public forget the 
part that he had had in all his crimes, and on the 28th 
of August (that is to say, a month afterwards,) he was 
vehemently denounced by Lecointre as one of the 
chiefs of the terrorists; he resisted this attack, and 
appeared in the tribune with a pistol in his hand, as 
if ready to kill himself if the convention did not pro- 
claim his innocence, and do justice to his sixty years* 
virtues. He made advances to the Jacobins, and 
sought to join them^ in order to resist the torrent of 
the re-action, and then denounced Merlin de Douay 
as condemning the revolution of the 31st of May. 
But, on the 2d of March, 1795, he was at last com- 
prehended in the decree of accusation then passed 
against Bar^re, Billaud, and other members of the 
committees, and on the 1st of April he was con- 
demned to be transported ; in consequence of the 
effort which was then made in favour of the accused, 
he contrived to escape, and was neither transported 
nor taken before the criminal tribunal of Charente- 
Infferieure, conformably to a decree of the 24th of 
May, which repealed that of the 1st of April. Hav- 
ing interfered again, in 1796, in the intrigues of the 
Jacobins, he was arrested in the course of May as an 
accomplice of Babceuf, and then acquitted. When 
he defended himself before the high court, he under- 
took the justification of his whole political conduct, 
which led him on to make an eulogium on the revo- 
lutionary government, and induced the tribunal to 
interrupt him. He was, however, still fettered by a 
decree ; but in December, 1799, the consular govern- 
ment put him under a guard, and afterwards restored 
him to his rights as a citizen. In 1806 he was still in 
the capital. 

VALADY (J. G. C. S. X. J. J. Izarn de) an offi- 
cer in the French guards. Having plunged, long be- 
fore the revolution^ into debt and debauchery^ he^ in 
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the beginning of the troubles, joined the party of Or- 
leans, became one of the ringleaders of the Palais 
Royal, and contributed greatly to corrupt the body in 
which he had served. It would, however, be unjust 
to judge him with the same rigour as the other revo- 
lutionary chiefs; his reason, deranged from his child- 
hood, and his head filled with a pretended Pythago- 
rean philosophy, which led him, both in Geneva and 
in England, into the most ridiculous follies and extra- 
vagances, place him in some sort in a separate class^ 
though the persons to whom he was known assert, 
that with him madness was the result of immorality, 
not immorality the result of madness. Be it as it 
may, his steps, ever contradictory (he persecuted 
and defended Louis XVI. ; served, and then attacked 
the duke of Orleans with the same earnestness,) all 
appeared dictated by a sudden and quick enthusiasm, 
which he could not govern. Being appointed in Sep- 
tember, 1792, deputy from Aveyron to the tiational 
conventioii, he there attached himself to the party of 
the Gironde, and opposed the Jacobins with tlifC great- 
est firrtiness, especially in the trial of Louis XVI. On 
the I6th of January, 1793, the day when the king 
received his sentence, he tried to prove that, by th« 
constitution, he could be condemned only to forfeit his 
throne; and ended by demanding that he and his fa- 
mily should be removed to Saumur, to be there con- 
fined till the republic should be acknowledged; that^ 
madame Elisabeth should receive a dowry from the 
state, and be permitted to accompany her brother, or 
to leave France ; and lastly, that the members of the 
house of Bourbon, who had accepted offices under 
the republican government, should be immediately 
banished. The&e sentiments could not be agreeable 
to the Jacobins, especially when proceeding from a 
man of an elevated imagination; he was accordingly 
outlawed on the 28th of July, 1798, in consequence 
of the events of the 31st of May, and the Ist and 2d 
of June ; after this he was arrested at Perigneux, 
and then condemned to death as a conspirator on tbe 
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15th Frimaire, year 2, (6th of December, 1 794,) by 
the criminal tribunal of Dordogne. 

VALAZE (C. E. DuFRiCHE) a lawyer, and culti- 
vator on his own estate, bom at Alen9on on the 23d 
of January, 1751, first followed the military career, 
and then went to the bar. At the period of the revo- 
lution he embraced the popular party ; in 1789 he be- 
came mayor of Essay, a little town near Alen9on, 
applied himself to enforcing the execution of the de- 
crees of the national assembly, and to tutoring the 
peasants of the neighbouring parishes ; it was partly 
to this zeal that he owed his nomination to the na- 
tional convention. He early attached himself to the 
party of the Gironde, displayed the stubbornness 
and impetuosity which characterized them, and was 
consequently entitled by Marat the chief of the states-^ 
men. Being an intimate friend of Verginaud, he was 
concerned in all the intrigues of that faction ; opposed 
the commune of Paris in the first meeting; demanded, 
in December, the accusation of the minister Pache ; 
attacked Marat, who pursued him in his turn ; made 
the report o^ the crimes attributed to Louis XVI. 
voted for his death, and at last sunk himself, with his 
party, on the 31st of May, 1793, not without having 
defended himself with great courage, for he recom- 
mended the arrest of Hanriot, who commanded the 
sections in revolt against the convention, and protest- 
ed against any plan formed in the state of oppression * 
in which the assembly was. A decree of arrest was 
passed against him oq the 2d of June ; he refused to 
escape, was seized; a decree of accusation was passed 
against him on the 28th of July, and he was con- 
demned to death on the 30th of October, as a con- 
spirator, and one of the authors of the insurrection of 
Calvados. He stabbed himself as soon as he had heard 
his sentence, and his body was carried in a cart to the 
foot of the scaflFold ; he was 42 years of age. We owe 
to him several works : Penal Laws, 1784 : this collec- 
tion was praised on its first appearance ; the Dream, 
a philosophical tale, inserted in one of the volumes of 
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the Library of Novels of I78S5 a Defence df the Ac- 
cused of the 31st of May; Valaz6 composed this 
work in his prison, where he concealed it; his col- 
league P6nieres afterwards found it, and published it 
in 179j5; it is a production interesting in the facts^ 
Ihe force of the reasoning, and the warmth of the 
style ; he also left in MS. a Plan of Administration of 
the Houses of Correction ; a Continuation of the Pe- 
nal Laws ; an Essay on the Cause of the Rising of 
Vapours in the Atmosphere; and the Means of sup- 
plying the Deficiencies in Religions. 

VALENCE (CiRUS de Timbrune, count de) born 
at Toulouse; a colonel of dragoons in the service of 
France; married the daughter of madame de Genlis a 
short time before the revolution; devoted himself^ in - 
1789, to the revolutionary party, and in 1791 became 
a general officer. In May, 1 792, he was employed in 
Luckner's army, took possession of Courtray, and af- 
terwards served under Dumouriez. He commanded 
the grenadiers and carabineers at the battle of Val- 
mies, in Champagne, and by his courageous air in- 
duced the duke of Brunswick, who had got round 
the French army, to cease his attack. In September 
he succeeded Dillon at the head of the army of the 
Ardennes, followed the Prussians in their retreat^ at- . 
tacked them, signed the capitulation which obliged 
them to surrender Longwy and evacuate France; and, 
after the battle, seized successively on Jemmapes, 
Charleroi, Namur, and its castle. Dumouriez having, 
in the beginning of 1793, left to him the command of 
the army opposed to the prince of Cobourg, his ad- 
vanced posts, scattered along the Roer, were beaten 
on the 2d of March at Aldenhoven, and then at Aix- 
la-Chapelle. The siege of Maestricht, which had 
been begun under the direction of Miranda, was has- 
tily abandoned, and Li^ge evacuated ; and it was not 
till they reached the plains, of Tirlemont, that the 
French army, of which Dumouriez had returned to 
take the command, could rally and fight several bat- 
tles with the Austrians, especially on the 18th of the 
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^ same montby near Nerwinden, where Valence receive- 
ed several sabre wounds, while bravely charging at 
the head of the cavalry of the right wing, which was 
under his command. After the defection of Dumou- 
riez. Valence, who was too much connected with him 
not to be suspected at a time when passion prevailed, 
was obliged to leave his country upon intelligence of 
an order being issued for his arrest, and the conven- 
tion outlawed him. He retired into Holstein, where 
he remained concealed till the revolution of the 18th 
Brumaire, year 8, {9th of November, 1799); then be 
returned to France, and was struck off the emigrant 
list in April, 1800. In 1801 he became president of 
the canton of Versey, in the department of Marne ; 
was chosen candidate to the conservative senate in 
1803, by the elective college of that department, in 
which he afterwards presided ; was called to the senate 
on the 1st of Februaty, 1805, and appointed comman- 
der of the legion of honour. In 1800 he inherited the 
considerable fortune of madamede Montesson« 

VAN-DER-NOOT (H.) a barrister, son to the ad- 
ministrator of the police of Brussels; was near six 
feet high, had a long thin face, a grave and composed 
demeanour, spoke little, was not married, and was 
about 35 years of age at the time of the troubles of 
his country. Little esteemed by. his brother-lawyers, 
he enjoyed a very moderate fortune ; but diplomatic 
commissions, and the management of the money of 
the state, soon enriched him. He was one of the 
first declared chiefs of the revolt of the people of Bra- 
bant; and having (like Vonck) published, in the be- 
ginning of 1788, some writings against the house of 
Austria, he was obliged to quit the Low Countries. 
He then went as plenipotentiary agent of the insur- 
rection to the courts of London, the Hague, and 
Berlin, to solicit the intervention of those powers who 
had guaranteed the constitution of the Netherlands. 
During this interval Van-der-Mersch, seconded by 
Vonck, having armed sikbout 3000 men, advanced from 
the frontier of Hcrfkmd towards Campine, defeated 
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the Austrians at Toumhout, and drove them from a 
part of the Low Countries. Van-der-Noot then re- 
appeared there ia triumph, in December, 1789; was 
loaded with honours the whole way, especially at 
Brussels, and immediately strove to effect the ruin of 
Vonck, and of all those who, having till that time 
caused the successes of the people of Brabant, dis- 
puted with him the love of the multitude. In order to 
succeed in his aim, he proposed the Prussian general 
Schoenfeld as commander of the troops of the Low 
Countries, in the place of Van-der-Mersch, whom he 
accused of democracy ; and at the same time he en- 
deavoured to overthrow the duke d'UrseU Notwith- 
standing his intrigues, his labours after poj^ularity, 
and all the address of Van-£upen, he at first failed in 
his projects ; and it is even probable that he would 
have lost his life in March, 1790, if the duke d'Ursel 
had not had the generosity to save him from the hands 
of the populace of Brussels, whom the Vonckists had 
contrived to irritate against him, by representing him 
as sold to Prussia. But his intriguing genius, the 
still more supple one of his friend, and the gold 
which he drew from the public treasury, while the 
Vonckists were reduced to their own funds, soon pre* 
vailed: Schcenfeld was received, Van-der-Mersch 
and the duke d'Ursel were imprisoned, and he reigned 
without a rival, till, abandoned by him whom he had 
caused to be appointed general, he saw himself 
obliged to fly at the approach of the Austrians. 
Some pei*sons have imagined that he had himself scdd 
the people of Brabant, as soon as he had perceived 
the impossibility of keeping the power in his own 
hands. Be it as it may, he hastened the ruin of his 
party by employing, for the purposes of his amlrition 
and his personal hatred, the sums and the troops des- 
tined for combating the imperial armies, and be fled 
from Brussels in the night of the 2d of December^ 
1790, carrying off* a treasure collected at the expense 
of several parties, and at the very time when be had 
just published a proclamation, in which he »wore to 
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die for the constitution. In Jannary> 1793, he pt^ 
lishect a letter, in which he solicited the male contentt 
of the Netherlands to assemble under the protection 
of the French. In 1796 he was still at Bergen-op- 
Zoom, wished to make a commotion there, was ar- 
rested by the French, confined at Bois-le-Duc, and 
at last set at liberty the year following. 

VAUBLANC yiENNOT (V. M.) a cultivator 
on his own estate, and president of the department of 
Seine et Mame, by which place he was deputed to 
the legislature, where he immediately became one of 
the most distinguished members of the moderate 
party. On the I6th of October, 1791, bespoke with 
force agaitist the des|K)tism of the municipalities, and 
opposed the making a list of the emigrant officers, de« 
claring that it would be to them a list of prescript 
tions. On the 18th he was named secretair of the 
assembly ; on the 26th he spoke in favour of the tin*^ 
sworn priests, and on the 14th of November he occu-^ 
pied the president's chair. At the meeting of the 3d 
of December he blamed with great force a speech of 
the abb^ Fauchet against M. Delessart, and main-^ 
tained, (as he did also on the SOth of February fol- 
lowing,) that there would not be any government, un- 
less respect were exacted for the constituted authori- 
ties. On the 3 1st of December he demanded that the 
diplomatic conmiittee should present a report on the 
necessity of obliging the French pHnces to leave the 
frontiers, and of taking the field in the end of January. 
On the 9th of February, 1792, he warmly opposed 
the motion made by Bazire, for sequestering the pro- 
perty of emigrants, without consideration for women 
and children : his speech was violently hissed. On 
the 10th of March he again wished to defend the mi- 
nister Delessart, but could not obtain a hearing. On 
the 17th he recommended the punishment of the 
crimes which had accompanied the revolution of the 
Comtat, and spoke against the amnesty proposed in 
favour of Jourdan and the persons accused of the 
massacres that had taken place s but his eiSbrts were 
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useless, and the system of indulgence supported by 
the Girondins prevailed, and drew a curtain over the 
woes 06 that unhappy country. On the 9th of April 
Vaublanc proposed the abolition of the slave trade. 
On the I6th he inveighed against the clubs, main- 
tained that it was not the fault of the assembly, nor 
of the king, if property was laid waste, the laws de- 
spised, and magistrates assassinated in the discharge 
of their duties ; and attributed all these calamities to 
the clubs which governed the assembly itself, since 
the amnesty granted to the revolutionists of Avignon 
had been agreed upon in their meetings four days be- 
fore it was sent to the legislature. *On the 29th of 
July aqd 8th of August he declared in favour of La- 
fayette, against the Girondins; and his last speech, 
which was most excellently written, produced such 
an effect on the assembly, that they ordered it to be 
printed; but, on quitting the hall, he was pursued, 
insulted, and abused, by the federalists and the fre- 
quenters of the tribunes. The next day he de- 
nounced this outrage with great force, proposed to 
make the federalists quit Paris, and to take measures 
for restoring the liberty and security of the represen- 
tatives of the people. Not having been re-elected, in 
September, to the convention, he escaped the pro- 
scriptions of the year two, (1794,) and re-appeared in 
the sections of Paris at the time of their attempt to 
rise against the convention in October, 1795. He 
was then president of the section Poissonniere, and on 
the 17th of October he was condemned to death, "as 
having been a member of the committees for execut- 
ing and directing the revolt which took place on the 
3d, 4th, and 5th of October, and having signed and 
ordered the execution of decrees of a rebellious nature 
against the convention," &c. He contrived to with- 
draw himself from the searches that were made for 
him, and, two days before his trial, (15th of October,) 
he was appointed deputy from the department of 
Seine et Marne to the council of 500. On tbe'29th 
of January, 1796, *he protested against the sentence 
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f>assed by the military council, and sent to the 500 a 
etter in bis justification, demanding *his admission as 
a* deputy. His demand was rejected, notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of Pastoret -, but, on the 18th of August 
of the same year, he made a new attempt, and wrote 
to the council to desire so be tried by the national 
high court. His appeal was then sent to a commit- 
tee, who reported it on the SOth of August, and the 
sentence passed against him was annulled. On the 
3d of September he appeared in the assembly, and 
mounted the tribune, to take an oath of hatred to 
royalty. The Jacobin party, persuaded . that his 
mouth was going to betray his heart, put themselves 
into a violent commotion, and, at the moment when 
he pronounced the words, ^^ I swear hatred to royalty,'' 
Savary cried out to him, << Lift up your hand then.'' 
He lifted it up, and descended from the tribune. 
After that day he often appeared there again, spoke 
with equal force and eloquence, and opposed the re* 
turn of the system of terror. On the 1st of July, 
1797, he denounced the minister of the marine as 
paying a man named Bottu to write The Republi- 
can of the Colonies, an incendiary journal. On the 
21st he uttered a thundering philippic against the 
remains of the revolutionary institutions, and gave the 
most horrible picture of the revolution, as the work of 
the clubs ; this'speech was received with transport by 
the assembly, who ordered it to be printed. On the 
10th of August he strongly opposed those who 
sought to restrain the authority of the councils, in 
order to increase that of the directory, and was named 
a member of the committee of inspectors appointed 
to take measures of resistance against the directorial 
triumvirate. Accordingly, on the 18th Fructidor, 
year 5, (4th of September, 1797,) he was one of the 
» members proscribed andcondemned to transportation. 
He again contrived to iHthdraw himself from the first 
search, went into Switzerland, thence into Germany, 
and was recalled after the 18th Brumaire, year^S^ 
(9th of November, 1799). In December, 1800, the. 
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conservative senate appointed him a member of the ~ 
legislative body ; he became questor of it in Janu- 
ary, 1804; was named a candidate to the senate by 
the elective college of Seine et Mame, and then 
raised to the functions of prefect of the department 
of Moselle, on the 1st of February, 1805, and made 
commander of the legion of honour. 

VAUDREUIL (L. P. marquis DE) lieutenant-ge- 
neral of the naval armies of France, entered into the 
naval service in 1741^ und^r the auspices of a father 
who had already, by distinguished actions, risen to 
high rank in it. In 1756 he was bringing back from 
Canada a convoy under the escort of the frigate 
Arethusa, when he was met by a ship and two fri- 
gates belonging to the enemy; he makes- a signal 
to the fleet to crowd sail before the wind, comes up 
with the two English frigates, and the fight begins. 
The fleet was soon out of danger, and the action 
continued on the part of Yaudreuil with such intre- 
pidity that the English ship, which had till that 
time been looking on, was obliged to come and take 
part in it in order to terminate it. M. de Vaudreuil, 
though wounded during the fight, continued to com* 
mand alone till he struck his flag. The honours 
which he received in England proved that his defeat 
was more honourable to him than a victory with ^ 
equal forces would have been. It was in the Ame- 
rican war particularly that M. de Vaudreuil covered 
himself with glory. He distinguished himself at 
first in the battle of Ushant, in 1778; and in 1779 
he was intrusted with an expedition to.^negal, where 
he took prizes to the amount of seven or eight millions 
of livres ; he then joined the army of M. d'Estaing. 
On his return the king was going to make him go- 
vernor of the island of St. Domingo. *^ I cannot 
accept this mission,'' answered he to the minister, 
'^ the only post of honour for a naval ofiicer in time 
of war is a ship." In 1781 he set sail for the Antilles, 
being appointed to escort a considerable convoy; 
was attacked by admiral Kempelfelt, and, by a 
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skilful manoeuvre, saved his convoy and reached 
Martinique without any accident. After having 
fought like a hero in the Triomphant, on the un* 
happy 10th of April, 1782, when M. Degrasse com- 
manded, he assembled the shattered remains of the 
French army, and conducted 19 vessels^ to St. Do- 
mingo. He sailed from the cape for the North 
American seas, drove away all the ships that were a 
restraint on his measures, and seized on the British 
settlements in Hudson's Bay. On the conclusion of 
the peace, which proclaimed the independence of 
the American^^ M. de Vaudreuil, returning to his 
own country, was made grand-cross of the military 
order of St. Louis ; and, in 1789, was appointed 
deputy from the nobility of the bailiwick of Castd- 
naudary to the states-general; he was one of the 
most declared members of the right side in the na» 
tional assembly, sometimes spoke on subjects relative 
to naval affairs, and signed the protests of the 12th 
and 15th of September, 1791. He emigrated, and, 
at the time of his departure, received a letter from 
the minister Bertrand, proposing to him to return 
to the possession' of his rank, and to retract several 
other protests that he had made ; but he returned a 
negative, and went to England. After an absence 
of ten years he returned to France after the 18th 
Brumaire, and died there on the 14th of December, 
1802, at theag^ of 79. 

VAUVILLIERS (J. F.) bom in Burgundy, ap- 
plied himself to ancient literature, and, for several 
years, held an office in the royal library. In 1766 
he obtained the Greek professor's chair in the college 
of France, and filled it for 24 years. At the period 
of the revolution Vauvilliers at first devoted himself 
entirely to the desire <^ promoting it, and was for a 
long time president of the first commune of Paris, 
and mayor's lieutenant charged with the victualling 
of the capital. He acquitted himself of this painful 
commission with equal skill and address ; revived the 
public confidence^ which was then extinct ; restored 
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unforeseen abundance, and considerably lowered the 
price of corn, notwithstanding his life was several 
times in danger on the quays and in the public 
squares. After having for some time made head 
against the storm, he resigned, and sent in his ac- 
counts. Soon after this he refused to sit in the 
constituent assembly, to which he was called as first 
proxy of the deputation of Paris. Seeing with grief 
the blows aimed at religion, he thought it right to 
publish his opinion of the civil constitution of the 
clergy ; he was then driven from the college of 
France, obliged to conceal himself, was discovered, 
arrested, confined for a long time, and at last set at 
liberty after the 9th Thermidor ; he was then sum- 
moned to Paris by the minister Bknkzech, to super- 
intend the victualling of the city. When again ar- 
rested and taken before the council of war as an 
accomplice with Lavilleheurnois, 1797, he was ac- 
uitted, and at the same time chosen a member of 
e council of 500. There he declared for the party 
of Cliqhy, and, as one of that faction, was condemn- 
ed to transportation on the 18th Fructidor. He 
again took to flight, and, in 1799, Paul I. whom he 
had had the honour of complimenting at Paris, 
wrote to him in Switzerland, where he had taken 
refuge : his letter, which was very flattering, ap- 
pointed him a member of the academy of sciences at 
St. Petersburgh, and invited him to come to that 
city. It was in that cs^pital that Vauvilliers died, in 
July, 1801, at the age of 64. To simplicity of man- 
ners he added a tolerant and enlightened piety, and 
a contempt of riches. All his property, when seized 
at Paris, brought only 1800 livres, and, in Russia, 
he scarcely left enough to pay for his funeral. Vau- 
villiers was a philosopher, and participated iiT all the 
sentiments of that sect; but, in 1786, he had a 
dream, in which he saw himself transported to the 
judgment-seat of God; the book of his life was 
opened to him, and he was so strongly reproached 
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for his conduct and principles that he was deeply 
impressed by it: he awoke in a violent sweat, his 
hair turned white; all at once he withdrew from the 
world, lived for some time in retirement, and did 
not appear again till the beginning of the revolution ; 
from this time religious sentiments took the place of 
philosophical principles in his mind, and he became 
as exemplary in his faith and in his conduct, as he 
had before been unbelieving. We have heard Vau- 
villiers himself relate this anecdote, which he took 
pleasure in repeating to his friends. He wrote a 
Historical Analysis of the Spartan Grovernment, 
1769; this production gained him admission into the 
academy of inscriptions. An Essay on Pindar, 1772; 
the best translation that we have of this poet ; it is to 
be lamented that it is not entire ; the grammatical 
notes display great erudition. An edition of So- 
phocles, which he continued after the death of Cap- 
peronnier, 1781 : this work, enriched with notes, 
gained him the greatest reputation as a Hellenist. 
Extracts from various Greek Authors^ for the use of 
the military academy, 17^8. The Testimony of 
Reason and Faith against the Civil Constitution of 
the Clergy, 1791. He supplied Brotier*s edition of 
Plutarch with notes, and wrote notes to the manu- ' 
scripts of the national library. His family are in 
hopes of finding two manuscripts by him ; one is a 
considerable work on Political Societies, and the 
other is a complete Translation of Pindar. 

VERGENNES (J. Gravier, count de) ambas- 
sador of France to the elector of Treves, bom at 
Dijon, at first adopted the profession of arms, and 
then went into the diplomatic line, in which he was 
employed through the means of his relation the mi- 
nister de Vergennes. In 1787 he was appointed 
French ambassador to the elector of Treves ; and, 
the revolution soon breaking out, he was accused of 
favouring the emigrant meetings which were forming 
in the electorate, and particularly at Coblenti;. In 
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1791 he was succeeded by the marquis de Sainte- 
Croix; and he then joined the emigantSj and re- 
turned to France no more. 

VERGNIAUD (P. V.) born at Limoges in 1759; 
a counsellor at Bordeaux, and governor of the de- 
partment of Gironde; then deputy to the legislature^ 
where he acquired great influence by his talents, and 
by the boldness with which, in the first meetings, 
he attacked the king and monarchy. The party of 
the Gironde from that time considered him as one of 
their principal chiefs, and raised him to the presi- 
dentship in October, 1791. On the 25th he made a 
speech on emigration, and was one of the first to 
propose rigorous measures against the fugitives, and 
particularly against the French princes. On the 
27th of December he proposed a scheme for an ad- 
dress to the people to prepare them for war, and .to 
animate them against the royalists and the house of 
Austria. On the 18th of January and 20th of April, 
1 792, he called aloud for war, and demanded that th^ 
campaign should be immediately begun. On the 10th 
of March he made a warm attack on the ministers, 
and, on the 17th, declared himself the defender of 
Jourdan Cut-Throat, and of all the assassins of Avig- 
non. On the 9th and 23d of April he declaimed 
with violence against the counter-revolutionary con- 
duct of the priests, and urged their transportation. 
In the meetings of the 13th, 19th, and 20th of May, 
he recommended a decree of accusation against the 
justice of peace Larivi^re, who had presumed to 
issue an order for the arrest of some members of his 
party; Vergniaud's motion was supported by the 
whole faction of the Gironde. On the 20th of May 
he tried to prove that the assembly had a right to 
disband the king's guard; took a very active p)Mt 
in the events of the 20th of June, and especially 
contributed to procure the admission of a deputation 
which came to the bar, to give notice to the assembly 
of the demand for the king's deposition, which was 
soon to be presented to them* In July he delivered 
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a speech in which, after some bitter invectives on 
the government, he proposed that rigorous measures 
should be taken against the ministers and generals. 
At last the monarch, whose person they wished to 
reach by thus overthrowing his defenders, was him- 
self attacked in his own castle ; and, on the 10th of 
August, Vergniaud presented a project for the de- 
cree whicti pronounced the suspension of the king, 
and tiie formation of a national convention. On the 
17th of Augu-t he gave an account of the arrest of 
the representatives of the people at Lafayette's ar- 
my, and caused the department\>f Ardennes and the 
municipality of Sedan to be summonlbd to the bar. 
The contest which at this period arose between the 
Girondins and the terrorists began to make the 
former adopt sentiments less violent ; and Vergniaud 
in consequence, on the 23d and 26th of August, 
opposed the general transportation of the priests, 
and then the formation of a body of tyrannicides 
which was proposed by Jean-de-Bry; and, on the 
4th of September, obtained a decree that a deputa- 
tion should be sent to meet the prisoners of Orleans, 
in order to remind the people of the respect due to 
the law ; but this measure was inefficacious, for the 
victims were sacrificed on the 9th of the same month 
at Versailles. Becoming deputy from Gironde to the 
national convention, he denounced the commune of 
Paris, on the 25th of September, on account of the 
crimes committed in that city ; inveighed against 
Robespierre and Marat, and demanded th<it the 
latter should be prosecuted for his incendiary, writings. 
On the 31st of December he made a speech on the 
necessity of referring the judgment of Louis XVI. to 
the people ; this opinion raised the fury of the ter- 
rorists to its height, and, in the beginning of Ja- 
nuary, 1793, caused several violent altercations be- 
tween them and the Girondins, by whom, and par- 
ticularly by Vergniaud, was displayed a great su- 
periority of eloquence, of talents, and of courage. 
Being raised to the presidentship <m the 10th of 
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January, he filled the chair on the day of Louis 
X VI.'s sentence ; he voted for his death, after hav- 
ing, in the second nominal appeal, demanded that 
the judgment should be referred to the people; he 
then, with all his power, but in vain, opposed the 
erection of the revolutionary tribunal ; and, on the 
10th of April, he, Guadet, Gensonne, and Brissot, 
were denounced by Robespierre. After a great deal/ 
of interruption, he contrived to get possession of the 
tribune, and answered the studied invective of v his 
adversary by an extempore speech, which may be 
regarded as a modef of courage, presence of mind^ 
and real oratory. It was on this occasion that he 
said that ^' the revolution, like Saturn, devoured its 
children," On the 18th he still exercised some in- 
fluence in the assembly, by causing the accusation 
presented by the sections of Paris against the Gi- 
rondins to be declared calumnious, but the last 
blows were given to his party on the 3 1st of May and 
1st and 2d of June ; and it was easy to see, on the 31st, 
that he himself despaired of its safety, notwithstand- 
ing the calmness which he affected during the meet- 
ing. He defended himself again there, though with 
less energy than Valaze, Guadet, and Rabaut ; but 
on the* 1st of June he scarcely raised his voice in 
the assembly, and on the 2d he did not make any 
effort to ward off the decree of accusation which was 
passed against him and his colleagues, while Lan- 
juinais braved the Montagnards with the greatest 
boldness, and combated them with surprising elo- 
quence. On the 6th, however, he again found 
courage to write to demand an examination into the 
petitions which had decided his arrest, and the pu* 
nishment of the petitioners if they were calumniators; 
but the assembly passed to the order of the day ; 
and as he had not, like some of his colleagues, the 
address to escape from the capital, a decree of ac- 
cusatio)! was passed against him; he was taken be- 
fore the revolutionary tribunal, and condemned to 
death on the 9th Brumaire^ year 2, (30tfa of Octo- 
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ber, 1793>) as convicted of being author or accom- 
plice of a conspiracy against the unity and indivi- 
sibility of the republic, the safety and liberty of the 
people, &c. He was con£ned in the Conciergerie 
with FonfrMe, Gensonn6, Duces, and Valaz^, and 
they passed the night preceding their execution in 
singing, joking, or talking of the fate of France, 
still displaying in these last moments the stamp of 
character that each had received from nature. Fon- 
frhde, though resigned, at intervals gave some tears 
to his wife and children ; Duces made verses, and 
enlivened his companions by sallies, and, it is said, 
gravely proposed to them, while they yet bore the 
character of deputies, to decree the indivisibility of 
their heads from their bodies as they had done that 
of the republic. Valaze, ever firm and exalted, was 
intent only on the scheme of putting an end to him- 
self; as for Vergniaud, he threw away some poison 
which he had kept till then, saying, that since he 
had not enough to share with the companions of his 
destiny^ he would not forsake them. He spoke for 
a long time on revolutions and governments with his 
wonted eloquence. Every body has agreed in de- 
scribing him as a lazy and indolent man, and in 
attributing this laziness to his egotism and to a 
great contempt that he had for the human species. 
Madame Roland, the panegyrist of all the Girondins^ 
confesses that Vergniaud was the most elo(]pieiit 
orator of the two legislatures, (though he did not, 
she says, speak extempore, like Guadet ;) and yet she 
afterwards adds, that she does not like him, '^ be- 
cause he disdains men, does not put any restraint on 
himself in his intercourse with them, and has not em- 
ployed his talents with the ardour of a soul devoured by 
the love of the public good, and with the tenacity of a 
diligent mind." His speeches, carefully prepared, 
anfd delivered with seductive flexibility of voice and 
great energy, almost always produced a Mrong effect. 
He was the orator of the imagination more than of 
the judgment, and as he was always less anxious to 
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convince than to persnade, he sometimes swelled 
into bombast and declamation. Had he possessed 
the animated manner of Mirabeau and the unshaken 
steadiness of Maury, he would have been superior 
to both those orators. He wrote verses agreeably, 
and, in a Mercure of September, 1782, there is a 
pretty epistle of his, addressed to astronomers. 

V£RMOND (the abb^ D£) reader to the queen of 
France, was at first employed in the library of the 
Mazarin College, and then sentvto Vienna, as in- 
structor to Marie Antoinette of Austria, afterwards 
queen of France. The bishop of Orleans having 
been desired by the duke de Choiseul to choose a 
moral and well-informed priest for this situation, 
consulted Brienne, archbishop of Toulouse, who cast 
his eyes on the abb^ de Vermond. He taught the 
young archduchess to read and write; instructed, 
her in her religion, and in the principles of the 
French language ; took care to make himself aOTee- 
able to her, and indeed gained her confidence. When 
she became queen of France, he was appointed her 
reader; preserved the most intimate access to her, 
and had the influence of old habit over her mind. 
He wrote almost all her letters, informed her of all 
that it could be useful to her to know, and might have 
played a much more distinguished part, if he had 
been ambitious ; but he was content with enjoying 
hiirfavour in obscurity, without exciting envy; and 
withdrawing from the advances of the courtiers, he 
confined himself to inferior societies. It was, how- 
ever, he who raised Brienne, his benefactor, to the 
administration, by securing for him the favour of the 
queen and the women of the court. In the course 
of June, 1789} he was removed fi'om Marie Antoi- 
nette, and emigrated after the 14th of July. 

VILLARET JOYEUSE (Louis Thomas) a 
French vice-admiral, born in the ancient province of 
Gascony, served at first in the infantry. An aflhir 
of honour, in which he killed his adversary, obliged 
to quit his corps s he went to Brest^ entered into 
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the navyj was employed under Suffren, and distin- 
guished himself in India in such a manner as to de>- 
serve the command of a frigate; but he was taken 
prisoner by the Serapis, and afterwards exchanged. 
In 1789 he declared for- the revolution ; from 1793 to 
1796 was employed at the head of the fleets of the 
Ocean, and shewed great courage and some talent 
in that po^t, which was then so difficult ; he was not 
in general, however, successful, and met with various 
checks which furnished materials for numerous de- 
nunciations against him from the Jacobins, who per- 
secuted him incessantly on account of his moderation. 
In November, 1796, he quitted the command of the 
naval army, and, in March 1797^ was appointed 
deputy from Morbihan to the council of 500, where 
he immediately declared, in a very vigorous manner, 
against the ten*orists. On the Sllst of June in parti- 
cular, he expressed himself with vehemence concern- 
ing the disasters at St. Domingo, which he attributed 
to the commissioners of the directory. On the 18th 
Fructidor, year 5, (4th of September, 1797,) he was 
condemned to transportation, and having escaped the 
first searches, went to'Olferon in January, 1799, and 
was recalled in December by the consuls, who, at 
the end of 1801, intrusted him with the command of 
the fleet destined for St. Domingo. He set sail on 
the 14th of December; and, on the 3d of February, 
appeared in the road of the Cape; he divided dbe 
naval army into three battalions, in order to fall on 
several points at once, and reserved to himself the 
direction of the attack on the Cape^ whicbhe en- 
tered after the evacuation of the town by the ne-> 
groes : at the same time he transmitted to the £ng-> 
lish governor of Jamaica, a friendly communication 
concerning the object of the expedition to St. Do- 
mingo. In April, 1802, he was appointed captain- 
general of Martinique; in September he took pos- 
session of it in virtue of the treaty of Amiens. On 
the 1st of February, 1805, be was decorated with 
the red ribbon. 
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WESTERMANN (Fr. Joseph) born at Molsheim 
in Alsace, an ancient officer under the monarchy, 
embraced the revolutionary party with ardour, ex- 
cited different commotions at Haguenau, where h^ 
was register, was prosecuted on this account, went 
to Paris, made himself remarked there, particularly 
in the troubles of July, 1792; and, on the 10th of 
August, was the first who forced the castle of the 
Tuileries at the head of the Brest battalions. He 
was then sent as a commissioner, with a military 
rank, to the army of Ardennes, and Dumouriez em* 
ployed him, in September, as adjutant-general, made 
use of him in his conferences with the Prussians, and 
sent him to Paris to fetch documents and papers 
relative to that subject. On the 2Sd of December 
the section of Lombards denounced him to the con- 
vention, upon proof, as having in 1786 stolen 
some silver plates at a coffee-house, and as being a 
calumniator and an intriguer. Carra, Chabot, 
Bourdon, &c. defended him; and, on the 4th <tf 
May, 1793, Lecointre de Versailles caused him to' 
be declared innocent. In the mean time he had dis- 
tinguished himself by his bravery, in 1792 and 179S> 
at the head of the legion du Nord, of which he had 
obtained the command, and he was transferred, with 
this corps and the rank of general of brigade, to the 
army which Biron then commanded in the Vendue. 
Some successes, which he at first obtained near 
Partenay and Chatillon, increased the natural pre^ 
sumption of his disposition, and his talents being far 
from corresponding with his bravery, he was com- 
pletely defeated at Chatillon ; on the 5th of July had 
his infantry cut to pieces, and with difficulty escaped 
at the head of his cavalry. On the 10th the conven- 
tion took away his command, and summoned him fo 
their bar; being then referred to a military tribunal, 
he was acquitted, and, on the 2d of September, ap- 
peared in the assembly to offer his services again. 
He set out again immediately for the Vendue, where 
he recommenced his persecutions of th^ inhabitants 
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with more fury than ever. The burning of the towmf 
of Thouarsi Bressuire, and Tifffoges^ and of the 
castles of Lescure and Laroche Jacqudein drew on 
him the abhorrence of the country which he was ap- 
pointed to subject. ^' Westermann/' says Prud- 
nomme^ ** ran from massacre to massacre, sparing 
neither adversaries taken in arms, nor the peaceful 
inhabitants of the country." He fought, however, 
with the greatest bravery, and had inspired the sol- 
diery with a boldness equaJ to his own ; this conduct, 
nevertheless, did not prevent him from being dis- 
graced a second . time in the beginning of Januaiy, 
1794; he appeared, on the 7th, in the convention, 
answered with his life that the rebels of the Vend^ 
were destroyed, and announced, that *' Europe 
would see with astonishment a republic which, 
like the Eternal Father, dictated its laws from the 
top of a holy mountain." These phrases had the 
success which they were then likely to have, and 
the assembly decreed that he had fulfilled his duties 
well. But, being attached to the party of the Cor- 
deliers, he sunk with them ; was arrested again a short 
tipie after, and condemned to death on the 5th of 
Api'il, 1794, by the revolutionary tribunal, " as hav- 
ing been concerned in a plot tending to the re-estab- 
lishment of monarchy, and the destruction of the 
national representation and the republican govern- 
ment." He was 40 years of age. Among the pa- 
pers of Robespierre were found three letters in his 
hand-writing; but these marks of deference did not 
prevent the tyrant from sending him to the scaffold. 
WILLOT (Amedee) a French ^neral, bom at St. 
Germain-en- jlaie, of a noble family; was an officer 
in the legion of Maillebois before the revolution, 
served several years in the army of the Pyrenhees, first 
as colonel and then as brigadier-general, and dis- 
played both talent and activity. In Apnl, 1793f 
however, he was beaten near Perpignan, accused of 
inability, and suspended ; but he soon re-established 
his reputation, and distinguished himself particularly 
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on the 23d of June, in the attack on Louis XIV/s 
camp^ to which he penetrated first ; on the 28:th of 
June, 179^9 at the passage of the Deva, when he de- 
feated the enemy, whom he pursued to Montdragon^ 
on the 6th of July, when He vanquished them again, 
«nd overthrew them at Pampeluna ; and, lastly, in 
the engagements of the 14th and 15th of the same 
month, near Saldonne, which occasioned the surren- 
der of Bilboa. At this period he was made general of 
division, and, on the conclusion of peace with Spain, 
was sent into the Vendue, where he commanded for 
sometime under Hoche, butthedifference of their prin- 
ciples, and especially the trial of Charette, to whom^ 
by Hoche's order, he had made proposals of accom- 
modation a few days before he was taken prisoner, 
soon disunited them; and, at the end of March, 1796, 
he published a letter which he had written to the ge- 
neral concerning the Vendean chief. " If,'* said he 
to him, *^ it was not your intention, nor that of the 
government, to treat with the rebel chiefs, I shalF 
never forgive you for having made me take a step that 
would compromise my honour. Till that time I had 
only fought with them ; it was by your order that I 
accepted their submissions; and it is you who cause 
them to be arrested." He soon after quitted the ar- 
my of the Vendue to go and take the command of 
the departments of the South, where he employe^ 
himself in repressing the terrorists. At this period 
he wrote a letter to general Bonaparte, who accused 
him of having had one of his officers arrested at Mar- 
seille. " I do not envy your lot," wrote he to him, 
" while you repulse the external enemies, I do as es- 
sential a service to France by repressing those of the 
interior, and no consideration can stop me when I am 
fulfilling this sacred duty." In October, 1796, the 
directory received from him a report on the troubles 
of the South, in which the following passage was ob- 
servable : '' The royalists who assassinate the repub* 
licans, the emigrants landed on our coasts, are only 
extravagant phantoms conjured up to alarm the go- 
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vemment, and gi^em false direction to lis vigilance; 
the only party that there is to contend with is an as- 
semblage of anarchists, robbers, jmd villaios of every 
species, who infAt these ^ouotp^^" The Jacobins 
having attempted, an ''fhsurrectiorf at Marseille, in 
January, 1797,.be.i|pniediately attacked and disperse 
them after haping arrested several. In March he was 
appointed deputy from Bouches-du-Rh6ne to the 
council of 500, where he became one of the chiefs 
of the Clichien party. On the 19th of July he was 
chosen secretary of the council, and, on the same day, 
attacked Talleyrand Perigord for having accepted a 
place in the ministry. Some time befor^he had ad- 
dressed in the same manner Guirot, a deputy who 
made signs to the tribunes to applaud or disapprove. 
After the session Guirot demanded satisfaction ; WiU 
lot wafe going to give it him without delay; but a stop 
was put to this affair, which was published in the 
journals. In July Willot pressed the council to as- 
certain whether Hoche was of the age required in 
order to be a minister (the war-adminstration had 
been just offered to him, and declined) and Barras of 
that required in order to be a director. In the meet- 
ing of the 31st he made a vigorous report against the 
approach of the troops drawn towards Paris by the 
executive power ; and, on the 8th of August he ac- 
cused the directory of removing officers without just 
cause: ** if they displease a director," said he, **they 
are sure to be removed." At the period of the 18th 
Fructidor, year 5, (4th of September, 1797,) Willot 
was a member of the committee of inspectors of the 
councils, and, in this committee, which was charged, 
by its privileges, with the safety of the legislative 
body, he made vain eflForts to determine his colleagues 
on energetic measures; his advice was to go and at- 
tack the directors at the Luxembourg; he even en- 
gaged to bring them back in chains; the temporizers 
taxed him with rashness, and the next day they and 
he were condemned to transportation. He was ar- 
rested in the inspectors' hall, where he had passed the 
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night with Pichegru and others; they were confined in 
the Templ^^ then sent to Rochefort, and thence to Cay- 
enne. About the dnd of September he was denounc- 
ed twenty different times in the council, as having 
promoted royalism in the South, particularly at Mar- 
seille, Having escaped from Guiana on the 3d of 
June^ 1798^ with several of his companions in mis- 
fortune, he was received with great distinction, as was 
also Barthelemy, and especially Pichegru, in the Dutch 
and English colonies, and afterwards in England ; he 
then went over to the continent, and was one of the 
exiles whom the consular government did not recal in 
December, 1799- Then, as well as the following 
year, he employed himself in organizing royalist in- 
surrections in the South ; for this purpose he had fol- 
lowed the Austrian troops into Piemont; but the bat* 
tie of Marengo overthrew his hopes, and he embark- 
ed at Genoa with a body of Swiss and French emi- 
grants in the pay of England. A short time after 
he went to London, where he has become more and 
more attached to the cause of the Bourbons ; be has 
been several times mentioned by the Parisian journals^ 
especially by the pamphlet published by M^h^e in 
1804, as one of the chiefs of that party. 

WIMPFEN (Felix) born in a little village on the 
banks of the Rhine in 1745, of a family distinguish- 
ed, but poor; was the youngest of eighteen children^ 
and quitted his father's house at the age of eleven. The 
duke de Deux-Ponts took him under his protection, 
and gave him a pair of colours in a regiment which 
he was levying for France. He served in the seven 
years' war and distinguished himself on several occa- ;^ 
sions. He was sent into Corsica, in 1768, as a cap- " 
tain of volunteers, and his successes obtained him the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, and the cross of St. Louis; 
he was then 25 years of age. He afterwards took the 
command of the regiment of Bouillon, and served in 
the American war ; was at the siege of Mabon and at 
that of Gibraltar, where he defended for thirteen hours 
the French lines^ which the English wanted to burn, as 
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they had done the Spanish. This action obtained for 
him a pension of 1000 crowns and the rank of brigadier. 
He was major-general in 1789> when theliobility of 
the bailiwick of Caen appointed him deputy to the 
states*general. He embraced the revolutionary party 
there, and even wrote the protest made by the minis- 
try of that order on the 19th of June, 1789; and, be- 
coming a member of the committee of pensions, he 
took part, in April, 1790, in the publication of the 
celebrated lUd Book, afterwards laboured in the mili- 
tary committee, and made various reports in its name 
in the course of 1790 and 1791. After the session he 
was employed in the armies as a general officer, and 
commanded at Thionville when that town was sur- 
rounded in September, 1792, by the Austrians and 
emigrants under the command of Louis XVI.'s bro- 
thers. He defended himself for fifty-five diays, still 
without the advanced works having been attacked. 
The prince of Hohenlohe made some advantageous 
offers to him on condition of his surrendering the 
town, but he sent back the herald, saying, '^that he 
would accept the million that was offered to him if 
the prince would consent to have an act to that efiect 
drawn up by a notary." On the 20th of September 
the legislative assembly decreed that he had deserved 
well of his country, and refused, as did likewise the 
convention, to admit several denunciations that were 
made against him, and, amongst others, those of a 
Jew of the department of Moselle, who asserted, in 
the meeting of the 17th of February, 1793, that he 
had been sent by Wimpfen to the enemy's general, 
to announce to him that it was too late to seize on 
that fortress. The war-ministry was then offered to 
him, but he refused it, and took the command of the 
army of the coasts of Cherbourg. Going into Cal- 
vados, he there declared with warmth, in June, 1793, 
in favour of the Girondins then proscribed by the 
Montague, took the command of the departmental 
or federalized forces assembled by the proscribed de- 
puties ; and, on the 24th of June, published a letter 
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addressed to the war-minister; and, on the 8th of 
July, a proclamation to the Parisians, in which he 
announced an intention of marching to Paris, in or^ 
der to defend the republic and save the national re- 
presentation, which was attacked by the decrees of 
the 2d of June. He also wrote to Custine to request 
him to join him; but that general denounced him to 
the convention, and Wimpfen, having chosen to at- 
tempt putting himself in motion at the head of his 
troops, which had been collected in haste, and were 
likewise in but small numbers, saw himself, on the 
approach of the troops of the convention, immedi- 
ately abandoned by them and obliged to take to 
flight. A price was set on his head, and he took re- 
fuge at Bayeux, where he kept himself concealed 
during the reign of terror. After the 18th Brumaire 
Bonaparte allowed him his half-pay, and he was, in 
1806, mayor of the little commune, of which he was 
formerly lord. Wimpfen had a brother who also dis- 
tinguished himself in the republican armies as a ge- 
neral-officer; he served in Alsace und^Luckn^r in 
1791 ; commanded in Mayence in 1793; was accused 
and arrested in April in conformity to a decree of the 
convention, was conducted prisoner to Paris, and af- 
terwards released. 
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